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PREFACE 


This little volume is an attempt at a brief exposition of the 
philosophical and religious doctrines found in Patanjali’s 
Yoga-sutra as explained by its successive commentaries of 
Vyasa, Vacaspati, Vijhana Bhikshu, and others. The exact 
date of Pataujali cannot be definitely ascertained, but if his 
identity with the other Patanjali, the author of the Great 
Commentary {Mahabhdshya) on Pacini’s grammar, could be 
conclusively established, there would be some evidence in 
our hands that he lived in 150 B.c. I have already discussed 
this subject in the first volume of my A History of Indian 
Philosophy, where the conclusion to which I arrived was that, 
while there was some evidence in favour of their identity, 
there was nothing which could be considered as being conclu* 
sively against it. The term Yoga, according to Patanjali’s 
definition, means the final annihilation (nirodha) of all the 
mental states {cfiUavfUi) involving the preparatory stages in 
which the mind has to be habituated to being steadied into 
particular types of graduated mental states. This was actually 
practised in India for a long time before Patafijali lived ; and 
it is very probable that certain philosophical, psychological, 
and practical doctrines associated with it were also current 
long before Patafijali. Patafijali’s work is, however, the 
earliest systematic compilation on the subject that is known 
to us. It is impossible, at this distance of time, to determine 
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the extent to which Patanjali may claim originality. Had it 
not been for the labours of the later commentators, much of 
what is found in Patanjali’s aphorisms would have remained 
extremely obscure and doubtful, at least to all those who were 
not associated with such ascetics as practised them, and who 
derived the theoretical and practical knowledge of the subject 
from their preceptors in an upward succession of generations 
leading up to the age of Patanjali, or even before him. It is 
well to bear in mind that Yoga is even now practised in India, 
and the continuity of traditional instruction handed down 
from teacher to pupil is not yet completely broken. 

If anyone wishes methodically to pursue a course which 
may lead him ultimately to the goal aimed at by Yoga, he 
must devote his entire life to it under the strict practical 
guidance of an advanced teacher. The present work can in 
no sense be considered as a practical guide for such purposes. 
But it is also erroneous to think—as many iminformed people 
do—^that the only interest of Yoga lies in its practical side. 
The philosophical, psychological, cosmological, ethical, and 
religious doctrines, as well as its doctrines regarding matter 
and change, are extremely interesting in themselves, and have 
a definitely assured place in the history of the progress of 
human thought; and, for a right understanding of the 
essential features of the higher thoughts of India, as well 
as of the practical side of Yoga, their knowledge is indispens¬ 
able. 

The Yoga doctrines taught by Patahjali axe regarded as 
the highest of all Yogas (Rdjayoga), as distinguished from 
other types of Yoga practices, such as Hathayoga or Man- 
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trayoga. Of these Hathayoga consists largely of a system of 
bodily exercises for warding off diseases, and making the body 
fit for calmly bearing all sorts of physical privations and phy¬ 
sical strains. Mantrayoga is a course of meditation on certain 
mystical syllables which leads to the audition of certain 
mystical sounds. This book does not deal with any of these 
mystical practices nor does it lay any stress on the performance 
of any of those miracles described by Patanjali. The scope of 
this work is limited to a brief exposition of the intellectual 
foundation—or the theoretical side—of the Yoga practices, 
consisting of the philosophical, psychological, cosmological, 
ethical, religious, and other doctrines which underlie these 
practices. The affinity of the system of Samkhya thought, 
generally ascribed to a mythical sage, Kapila, to that of 
Yoga of Patanjali is so great on most important points of 
theoretical interest that they may both be regarded as two 
different modifications of one common system of ideas. I 
have, therefore, often taken the liberty of explaining Yoga 
ideas by a reference to kindred ideas in Samkhya. But the 
doctrines of Yoga could very well have been compared or 
contrasted with great profit with the doctrines of other 
systems of Indian thought. This has purposely been omitted 
here as it has already been done by me in my Yoga Philosophy 
in relation to other Systems of Indian Thovghty the publication 
of which has for long been unavoidably delayed. All that may 
be expected from the present volume is that it will convey to - 
the reader the essential features of the Yoga system of 
thought. How far this expectation will be realized from this 
hoo^ it will be for my readers to judge. It is hoped that the 
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chapter on “ Eapila and Patafijala School of SSinkhyn ” in my 
A History of Indian Philosophy (Vol. I. Cambridge Univereity 
Press, 1922) will also prove helpful for the purpose. 

I am deeply indebted to my friend Mr. Douglas Ainslie 
for the numerous corrections and suggestions regarding the 
English style that he was pleased to make throughout the 
body of the manuscript and the very warm encouragement 
that he gave me for the publication of this work. In this 
connection I also beg to offer my best thanks for the valuable 
suggestions which I received from the reviser of the press. 
Had it not been for these, the imperfections of the book would 
have been still greater. The quaintness and inelegance of 
some of my expressions would, however, be explained if it 
were borne in mind that here, as well as in my A History of 
Indian Philosophy, I have tried to resist the temptation of 
making the English happy at the risk of sacrificing the 
approach to exactness of the philosophical sense ; and many 
ideas of Indian philosophy are such that an exact English 
rendering of them often becomes hopelessly difficult. 

I am grateful to my friend and colleague, Mr. D. K. Sen, m.a., 
for the kind assistance that he rendered in helping me to 
prepare the index. 

Last of all, I must express my deep sense of gratefulness 
to Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Kt.^ C.S.I., etc. etc., and the 
University of Calcutta, for kindly permitting me to utilize 
my A Study of PataHjcdi, which is a Calcutta University 
publication, for the present work. 

S. N. Dasoutta. 

PBBSinxKcnr Coixxox, Caloutia, 

April , 1924. 
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YOGA AS PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 


BOOK I. YOGA METAPHYSICS 
CHAPTER I 

PRAKRTI 

However dogmatic a system of philosophical enquiry may 
appear to us, it must have been preceded by a criticism of 
the observed facts of experience. The details of the criticism 
and the processes of self-argumentation by which the thinker 
arrived at his theory of the Universe might indeed be sup¬ 
pressed, as being relatively unimportant, but a thoughtful 
reader would detect them as lying in the background behind 
the shadow of the general speculations, but at the same time 
setting them off before our view. An Aristotle or a Patahjali 
may not make any* direct mention of the arguments which led 
him to a dogmatic assertion of his theories, but for a reader 
who intends to understand them thoroughly it is absolutely 
necessary that he should read them in the light as far as pos¬ 
sible of the inferred presuppositions and inner arguments of 
their minds ; it is in this way alone that he can put himself 
in the same line of thinking with the thinker whom he is 
willing to follow, and can grasp him to the fxillest extent. 
In offering this short study of the PatafLjala metaphysics, 
I shall therefore try to supplement it with such of my in- 

B 



2 INTRODUCTORY 

ferences of tlie presuppositions of Patanjali’s mind, which 
I think will add to the clearness of the exposition of his views, 
though I am fully alive to the difficulties of making such 
inferences about a philosopher whose psychological, social, 
religious and moral environments differed so widely from ours. 

An enquiry into the relations of the mental phenomena 
to the physical has sometimes given the first start to philos¬ 
ophy. The relation of mind to matter is such an important 
problem of philosophy that the existing philosophical systems 
may roughly be classified according to the relative importance 
that has been attached to mind or to matter. There have 
been chemical, mechanical and biological conceptions which 
have ignored mind as a separate entity and have dogmatically 
affirmed it to be the product of matter only.* There have 
been theories of the other extreme, which have dispensed 
with matter altogether and have boldly affirmed that matter 
as such has no reality at all, and that thought is the only 
thing which can be called Real in the highest sense. All 
matter as such is non-Being or Maya or Avidya. There have 
been Nihilists like the Sunyavadi Buddhists who have gone 
BO far as to assert that neither matter nor mind exists. Some 
have asserted that matter is only thought externalized, some 
have regarded the principle of matter as the unknowable 
Thing-in-itself, some have regarded them as separate in¬ 
dependent entities held within a higher reality called God, 
or as two of his attributes only, and some have regarded 
their difference as being only one of grades of intelligence, 
one merging slowly and imperceptibly into the other and 
held together in concord with each other by pre-established 
harmony. 

Underlying the metaphysics of the Yoga system of thought 
as taught by Patanjali and as elaborated by his commentators 
we find an acute analysis of matter and thought. Matter 
* See Ward’s Naturdim and Agnosticism, 
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on the one hand, mind, the senses, and the ego on the other 
are regarded as nothing more than two different kinds of 
modifications of one primal cause, the Ptakrti. But the self- 
intelligent principle called Purusha (spirit) is distinguished 
from them. Matter consists only of three primal qualities 
or rather substantive entities, which he calls the Sattva or 
intelligence-stuff. Rajas or energy, and Tamas—^the factor of 
obstruction or mass or inertia. It is eirtremely difficult 
truly to conceive of the nature of these three kinds of entities 
or Gunas, as he calls them, when we consider that these 
three elements alone are regarded as composing all phenomena, 
mental and physical. In order to comprehend them rightly 
it will be necessary to grasp thoroughly the exact relation 
between the mental and the physical. What are the real 
points of agreement between the two ? How can the same 
elements be said to behave in one case as the conceiver and 
in the other case as the conceived ? Thus Vacaspati says :— 
The reals (gunas) have two forms, viz. the determiner or 
the perceiver, and the perceived or the determined. In the 
aspect of the determined or the perceived, the gunas evolve 
themselves as the five infra-atomic potentials, the five gross 
elements and their compounds. In the aspect of perceiver or 
determiner, they form the modifications of the ego together 
with the senses.* 

It is interesting to notice here the two words used by 
Vacaspati in characterising the twofold aspect of the guna 
viz. vyavasdydtmaJcatva, their nature as the determiner or 
perceiver, and vyavaseydtmaJccUva, their nature as determined 
or perceived. The elements which compose the phenomena 
of the objects of perception are the same as those which form 
the phenomena of the perceiving; their only distinction is 
that one is the determined and the other is the determiner. 
What we call the psychosis involving intellection, sensing and 
Vacaspati’s TaUvavaMrad^ on the Vy(Ua<hhdtihy€^ HI. 47. 
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the ego, and what may be called the infra-atoms, atoms and 
their combinations, are but two different types of modifica¬ 
tions of the same stuff of reals. There is no intrinsic difference 
in nature between the mental and the physical. 

The mode of causal transformation is explained by Vijnana 
Bhikshu in his commentary on the system of Samkhya as if 
its fimctions consisted only in making manifest what was 
already there in an unmanifested form. Thus he says, 
^‘just as the image already existing in the stone is only 
manifested by the activity of the statuary, so the causal 
activity also generates only that activity by which an effect 
is manifested as if it happened or came into being at the 
present moment.*’* The effects are all always existent, but 
some of them are sometimes in an unmanifested state. What 
the causal operation, viz. the energy of the agent and the 
suitable collocating instruments and conditions, does is to set 
up an activity by which the effect may be manifested at 
the present moment. 

With Sanikhya-Yoga, sattva, rajas and tamas are substan¬ 
tive entities which compose the reality of the mental and the 
physical.^ The mental and the physical represent two 
different orders of modifications, and one is not in any way 
superior to the other. As the gunas conjointly form the mani- 

* S&mlchyapravacanahhdshya, I. 120. 

t It is indeed difficult to say what was the earliest conception of the 
gu^as. But there is reason to believe, as I have said elsewhere, that guna 
in its earliest acceptance meant qualities. It is very probable that as the 
Sftipkhya philosophy became more and more systematised it was realised 
that there was no ultimate distinction between substance and qualities. 
In consequence of such a view the gunas which were originally regarded 
as qualities began to be regarded as substantive entities and no contra¬ 
diction was felt. Bhikshu in many places describes the gupas as substantive 
entities (dravya) and their division into three classes as being due to the 
presence of three kinds of class-characteristics. This would naturally mean 
that within the same class there were many other differences which have not 
been taken into account ( Yoga-vUntika, II. 18). But it cannot be said that 
the view that the gupas are substantive entities and that there is no difference 
between qualities and substances is regarded as a genuine Saxpkhya view 
even as early as Sahkara. See OUabJi^hya, XIV. 6. 
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fold without, by their varying combinations, as well as all the 
diverse internal functions, faculties and phenomena, they are 
in themselves the absolute potentiality of all things, mental 
and physical. Thus Vyasa in describing the nature of the 
knowable, writes : ‘‘ The nature of the knowable is now 
described:—The knowable, consisting of the objects of en¬ 
joyment and liberation, as the gross elements and the per¬ 
ceptive senses, is characterised by three essential traits— 
illumination, energy and inertia. The sattva is of the i^ature, 
of illumination. Rajas is of the nature of energy. Inertia 
(tamas) is of the nature of inactivity. The gu^a entities 
with the above characteristics are capable of bei^g modified 
by mutual influence on one another, by their proximity. 
They are evolving. They have the characteristics of con¬ 
junction and separation. They manifest forms by one lending 
support to the others by proximity. None of these loses its 
distinct power into those of the others, even though any one 
of them may exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon with 
the others as subsidiary thereto. The guijias forming the 
three classes of substantive entities manifest themselves 
as such by their similar kinds of power. When any one of 
them plays the role of the principal factor of any phenomenon, 
the others also show their presence in close contact. Their 
existence as subsidiary energies of the principal factor is 
inferred by their distinct and independent functioning, even 
though it be as subsidiary qualities.’’ * The Yoga theory does 
not acknowledge qualities as being different from substances. 
The ultimate substantive entities are called gunas, which 
as we have seen are of three kinds. The gu^a entities are 
infinite in number; each has an individual existence, but 
is always acting in co-operation with others. They may be 
divided into three classes in accordance with their similarities 

♦ See Vydsa-llUiahya on Pataiiiali*8 7oga-&(Ura8, II. ISj and Vacaspati’e 
TaUvavaMradt on it. 
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of behaviour (fiila). Those which behave in the way of 
intellection are called sctttm, those which behave in the way 
of producing effort of movement are called rajas, and those 
which behave differently from these and obstruct their 
process are called lamas. We have spoken above of a primal 
cause prakrti. But that is not a separate category independent 
of the gunas. Pralqrti is but a name for the gupa entities 
when they exist in a state of equilibrium. All that exists 
excepting the purushas are but the giuia entities in different 
Imds of combination amongst themselves. The effects they 
produce are not different from them but it is they themselves 
which are regarded as causes in one state and effects in another. 
The difference of combination consists in this, that in some 
combinations there are more of sattva entities than rajas or 
tamas, and in others more of rajas or more of tamas. These 
entities are continually uniting and separating. But though 
they are thus continually dividing and uniting in new com¬ 
binations the special behaviour or feature of each class of 
entities remains ever the same. Whatever may be the nature 
of any particular combination the sattva entities participating 
in it will retain their intellective functions, rajas their energy 
functions, and tamas the obstructing ones. But though 
they retain their special features in spite of their mutual 
difference they hold fast to one another in any particular 
combination {lidyajaMyatiilyajdCiyaiaHibheddnupdtinah which 
Bhikshu explains as avUeshe’^pashtambhakasvabhavdh). In 
any particular combination it is the special features of those 
entities which predominate that manifest themselves, while 
the other two classes lend their force in drawing the minds of 
perceivers to it as an object as a magnet draws a piece of iron. 
Their functionings at this time are undoubtedly feeble 
(sukshimvTUimantah) but still they do exist. 

In the three gupas, none of them can be held as the goal 
* See Bhikshn’e Toga-vMtika, II. 18. 
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of the others. All of them are equally important, and the very 
varied nature of the manifold represents only the different 
combinations of these giutias as substantive entities. In any 
combination one of the gu^as may be more predominant 
than the others, but the other gui^as are also present there 
and perform their functions in their own way. No one of 
them is more important than the other, but they serve con¬ 
jointly one common purpose, viz. the experiences and the 
liberation of the purusha, or spirit. They are always uniting, 
separating and re-uniting again and there is neither beginning 
nor end of this (anyonyamithunah sarwe mishdmddisam- 
prayogo viprayogo vd upalabhyaie). 

They have no purpose of their own to serve, but they all are 
always evolving, as Dr. Seal says, “ ever from a relatively less 
differentiated, lees determinate, less coherent whole, to a 
relatively more differentiated, more determinate, more co¬ 
herent whole ” * for the experiences and liberation of purusha, 
or spirit. When in a state of equilibrium they cannot serve 
the purpose of the purusha, so that state of the gnijias is not 
for the sake of the purusha ; it is its own independent eternal 
state. All the other three stages of evolution, viz. the lihga 
(sign), aviiiesha (unspecialieed) and vi^esha (specialised) have 
been caused for the sake of the purusha. f Thus Vyasa 
writes:— J “ The objects of the purusha are no cause of the 
original state {aliiiga). That is to say, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the purusha is not the cause which brings about the 
manifestation of the original state of prakrti in the beginning. 
The fulfilment of the objects of the purusha is not therefore the 
reason of the existence of that ultimate state. Since it is not 
brought into existence by the need of the fulfilment of the 
purusha’s objects it is said to be eternal. As to the three 

♦ History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. II, by P. C. Ray, p. 66. 

t The usual S&ipkhya terms as found in Iihrarakrshi^'s K&rik&t having 
the same denotation as avilesha and viiesha, are prakrtivihrti and vikrtu 

t VydM-bhdshya, II* 19. 
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specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects of the purusha 
becomes the cause of their manifestation in the beginning. 
The fulfilment of the objects of the purusha is not therefore 
the reason for the existence of the cause. Since it is not 
brought into existence by the purusha’s objects it is said to be 
eternal. As to the three specialised states, the fulfilment of 
the objects of the purusha being the cause of their manifesta¬ 
tion in the beginning, they are said to be non-eternal.’’ 

Vacaspati again says:—‘‘ The fulfilment of the objects 
of the purusha could be said to be the cause of the original 
state, if that state could bring about the fulfilment of the 
objects of the purusha, such as the enjoyment of sound, etc., 
or manifest the discrimination of the distinction between 
true self and other phenomena. If however it did that, it 
could not be a state of equilibrium,” {yadyali'hgdvasthd 
&abdddyujpabhogam vd sattvapurushdnyatdhhydtim vd pur- 
ushdrtham nirvarttayet tannrvarttaue hi na sdmydvasthd sydt). 
This state is called the prakrti. It is the beginning, in¬ 
determinate, unmediated and undetermined. It neither exists 
nor does it not exist, but is the principium of almost all 
existence. Thus Vyasa describes it as the state which neither 
is nor is not; that which exists and yet does not; that in 
which there is no non-existence; the unmanifested, the 
noumenon (lit. without any manifested indication), the 
background of all ” (nihsattdsattam nihsadasat nirasat 
avyaktam alingam pradhduam).^ Vacaspati explains it as 
follows :—‘‘ Existence consists in possessing the capacity 
of effecting the fulfilment of the objects of the purusha. 
Non-existence means a mere imaginary trifle (e.g. the horn of 
a hare).” It is described as being beyond both these states 
of existence and non-existence. The state of the equipoise 
of the three gunas of intelligence-stuff, inertia and energy, is 
nowhere of use in fulfilling the objects of the purusha. It 
♦ Vy&aa-hh&ehya, II. 19. 
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therefore does not exist as such. On the other hand, it does 
not admit of being rejected as non-existent like an imaginary 
lotus of the sky. It is therefore not non-existent. But even 
allowing the force of the above arguments about the want 
of phenomenal existence of prakrti on the ground that it 
cannot serve the objects of the purusha, the ^fficulty arises 
that the principles of Mahat, etc., exist in the state of the 
unmanifested also, because nothing that exists can be de¬ 
stroyed; and if it is destroyed, it cannot be born again, 
because nothing that does not exist can be born ; it follows 
therefore that since the principles of mahat, etc.^ exist in the 
state of the unmanifested, that state can also afiect the ful¬ 
filment of the objects of the purusha. How then can it be 
said that the unmanifested is not possessed of existence ? For 
this reason, he describes it as that in which it eidsts and does 
not exist. This means that the cause exists in that state in a 
potential form but not in the form of the effect. Although 
the effect exists in the cause as mere potential power, yet it is 
incapable of performing the function of fulfilling the objects 
of the purusha ; it is therefore said to be non-existent as such. 
Further he says that this cause is not such, that its effect is of 
the nature of hare’s horn. It is beyond the state of non¬ 
existence, that is, of the existence of the effect as mere nothing. 
If it were like that, then it would be like the lotus of the sky 
and no effect would follow.* 

But as Bhikshu points out {Yoga-varttika, II. 18) this 
prakrti is not simple substance, for it. is but the guna reals. 
It is simple only in the sense that no complex qualities are 
manifested in it. It is the name of the totality of the guna 
reals existing in a state oi equilibiium through, their mutual 
counter opposition. It is a hypothetical state oi the gunas 
preceding the states in which they work in mutual co-operation 
for the creation of the cosmos for giving the purushas 
* TaUvavaMradi, U. 19. 
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a chance for ultimate release attained through a full en¬ 
joyment of experiences. Some European scholars have 
often asked me whether the prakfti were real or whether the 
gunas were real. This question, in my opinion, can only arise 
as a result of confusion and misapprehension, for it is the 
gpnas in a state of equilibrium that are called prakri^i. Apart 
fjom gunas there is no pralqrti ev® prakrtiiabdavacyd 
na tu tadatirikta prakrtirasti. Yoga-varttika, 11. 18). In this 
state, the different gunas only annul themselves and no 
change takes place, though it must be acknowledged that the 
state of equipoise is also one of tension and action, which, 
however, being perfectly balanced does not produce any 
change. This is what is meant by evolution of similars 
(adfSapariifama). Fralqti as the equilibrium of the three 
gunas is the absolute ground of all the mental and phenomenal 
modifications—pure potentiality. 

Venkata, a later Vaishnava writer, describes prakiii as one 
ubiquitous, homogeneous matter which evolves itself into all 
material productions by condensation and rarefaction. In 
this view the gunas would have to be translated as three 
different classes of qualities or characters, which are found 
in the evolutionary products of the prakrti. This will of 
course be an altogether different view of the prakrti firom that 
which is described in the Vyasa-bhashya, and the gunas could 
not be considered as reals or as substantive entities in such an 
interpretation. A question arises, then, as to which of these 
two prakriiis is the earlier conception. I confess that it is 
difficult to answer it. For though the Vaishnava view is 
elaborated in later times, it can by no means be asserted that 
it had not quite as early a begmning as 2nd or 3rd century b.c. 
If Ahiibudhnyasamhitd is to be trusted then the Shashfitantra- 
iastra which is regarded as an authoritative Saipkhya work 
is really a Vaishnava work. Nothing can be definitely 
stated about the nature of prakri>i in Saipkhya from the 
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meagre statement of the Karika. The statement in the Vyasa- 
bhashya is, however, definitely in favour of the interpretation 
that we have adopted, and so also the Satnhhya-siUra, which 
is most probably a later work. Caraka’s account of prakrti 
does not seem to be the prakrti of Vyasa-bhashya for here the 
guuas are not regarded as reals or substantive entities, but 
as characters, and prak^ is regarded as containing its evolutes, 
mahat, etc., as its elements (dhStu). If Caraka’s treatment 
is the earliest view of Saipkhya that is available to us, then 
it has to be admitted that the earliest Saipkhya view did not 
accept prakrti as a state of the gu^as, or guijuis as substantive 
entities. But the Yoga-sHtra, II. 19, and the Vyasa-bhashya 
support the interpretation that I have adopted here, and it 
is very curious that if the Saipkhya view was knoim at the 
time to be so difierent from it, no reference to it should have 
been made. But whatever may be the original Saipkhya view, 
both the Yoga view and the later Saipkhya view are quite 
in consonance with my interpretation. 

In later Indian thinkers there had been a tendency to make 
a compromise between the Vedanta and Saipkhya doctrines 
and to identify prakiti with the avidya of the Vedantists. 
Thus Lokacaryya writes:—“ It is called prak^rti since it is the 
source of all change, it is called avidya since it is opposed to 
knowledge, it is called maya since it is the cause of diversion 
creation (jprahrtirityticyate vikdrUpadakatvdt avidya jhana- 
virodhilvat mdyd viGUrasrshtikaratvat).”* But this is distinctly 
opposed to the Vyasa-bhashya which defines avidya as 
vidyaviparUam jMndntaram avidya, i.e. avidya is that other 
knowledge which is opposed to right knowledge. In 8om£ of 
the Upanishads, Svetdivatara for example, we find that maya 
and prak^ are identified and the great god is said to preside 
over them (mSydm tu prakftim vidydt mdyimm tumaheharam ). 
There is a description also in the Rgveda, X. 92, where it is 

* TaUvatm^ p. 48 (dhowkhsmbft edition), Benwraa 
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said that {ndsadoMt na saddsit taddnm), in the beginning 
there was neither the “ Is ” nor the ‘‘ Is not,” which reminds 
one of the description of prakyti {nilj^aUdsattain as that in 
which there is no existence or non-existence). In this way 
it may be shown from Gltd and other Sanskrit texts that an 
undifferentiated, unindividuated cosmic matter as the first 
principle, was often thought of and discussed from the earliest 
times. Later on this idea was utilised with modifications by 
the different schools of Vedantists, the Samkhyists and those 
who sought to make a reconciliation between them under the 
different names of prakrti, avidya and maya. What avidya 
really means according to the Patanjala system we shall see 
later on; but here we see that whatever it might mean it 
does not mean prakrti according to the Patanjala system. 
Vydsa-bhdshya, IV. 13, makes mention of maya also in a 
couplet from Shashtitantraidstra ; 

gui^dndm paramam rupam na drshtipathamrcchati 

yattu dfshlipatham prdptam tanmdyeva sutucch aham. 

The real appearance of the gui;ia8 does not come within 
the line of our vision. That, however, which comes within the 
line of vision is but paltry delusion and Vacaspati Mi^ra 
explains it as follows :—Prakrti is like the maya but it is not 
maya. It is trifling {sulucchaka) in the sense that it is chang¬ 
ing. Just as maya constantly changes, so the transformations 
of prakrti are every moment appearing and vanishing and 
thus suffering momentary changes. Prakrti being eternal is 
real and thus different from maya. 

This explanation of Vacaspati’s makes it clear that the 
word maya is used here only in the sense of illusion, and 
without reference to the celebrated maya of the Vedantists ; 
and Vacaspati clearly says that prakrti can in no sense be 
called maya, since it is real.* 

* Bhikshu in his Toga-v&rUika explains ** mSiyeoa ** aa ** lauJhiJkamayeva 
kshat^abha^iffurcm *’ evanesoent like the illusions of worldly experience. 



CHAPTER II 

PURUSHA 

We shall get a more definite notion of prakrti as we advance 
further into the details of the later transformations of the 
prakrti in connection with the purushas. The most difficult 
point is to understand the nature of its connection with the 
purushas. Prakrti is a material, non-intelligent, independent 
principle, and the souls or spirits are isolated, neutral, intelli¬ 
gent and inactive. Then how can the one come into connection 
with the other ? 

In most systems of philosophy the same trouble has arisen 
and has caused the same difficulty in comprehending it rightly. 
Plato fights the difficulty of solving the unification of the idea 
and the non-being and offers his participation theory ; even in 
Aristotle’s attempt to avoid the difficulty by his theory of 
form and matter, we are not fully satisfied, though he has 
shown much ingenuity and subtlety of thought in devising 
the “ expedient in the single conception of development.” 

The universe is but a gradation between the two extremes 
of potentiality and actuality, matter and form. But all 
students of Aristotle know that it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand the true relation between form and matter, and the 
particular nature of their interaction with each other, and 
this has created a great divergence of opinion among his 
commentators. It was probably to avoid this difficulty that 
the dualistic appearance of the philosophy of Descartes had 
to be reconstructed in the pantheism of Spinoza. Again we 
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find also how Kant failed to bring about the relation between 
noumenon and phenomenon, and created two worlds absolutely 
unrelated to each other. He tried to reconcile the schism 
that he effected in his Critique of Pure Reason by his 
Critique of Practical Reason, and again supplemented it 
with his Critique of Judgment, but met only with dubious 
success. 

In India also this question has always been a little puzzling, 
and before trying to explain the Yoga point of view, I shall 
first give some of the other expedients devised for the purpose, 
by the different schools of Advaita (monistic) Vedantism. 

I. The reflection theory of the Vedanta holds that the 
maya is without beginning, unspeakable, mother of gross 
matter, which comes in connection with intelligence, so that 
by its reflection in the former we have IiJvara. The illustrations 
that are given to explain it both in Siddhdntaleia* and in 
Advaita-Brahmasiddhi are only cases of physical reflection, 
viz. the reflection of the sun in water, or of the sky in water. 

II. The limitation theory of the Vedanta holds that the 
all-pervading intelligence must necessarily be limited by mind, 
etc., BO of necessity it follows that “ the soul ” is its limitation. 
This theory is illustrated by giving those common examples 
in which the Akaia (space) though unbounded in itself is 
often spoken of as belonging to a jug or limited by the jug 
and as such appears to fit itself to the shape and form of the 
jug and is thus called ghatdvacchinna dkdia, i.e. space as 
within the jug. 

^ Then we have a third school of Vedantists, which seeks to 
explain it in another way;—The soul is neither a reflection nor 
a limitation, but just as the eon of Kunti was known as the 
son of Eadha, so the pure Brahman by his nescience is known 
as the jiva, and like the prince who was brought up in the 
family of a low caste, it is the pure Brahman who by his own 
* BiMMinkiUtia (Jlvelvara nir&pa^a). 
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nescience undergoes birth and death, and by his own nescience 
is again released.* 

The Samkhya-siUra also avails itself of the same story in 
IV. 1, “ rajaputtravattattvopadeiat,” which Vijfiana Bhi^hu 
explains as follows:—A certain king’s son in consequence of 
his being born under the star Oaijida having been expelled 
from his city and reared by a certain forester remains under 
the idea : “ I am a forester.” Having learnt that he is alive, 
a certain minister informs him. ” Thou art not a forester, 
thou i(rt a king’s son.” As he, immediately having abandoned 
the idea of being an outcast, betakes himself to his true royal 
state, saying, ” I am a king,” so too the soul realises its purity 
in consequence of instruction by some good tutor, to the efiect 
—“Thou, who didst originate from the first soul, which 
manifests itself merely as pure thought, art a portion thereof.” 

In another place there are two sutras:—(1) nihsa'hge’pi 
upardgo vivekdt. (2) japasphatikayoriva noparagah kintva- 
bhimdnah. (1) Though it be associated still there is a tingeing 
through non-discrimination. (2) As in the case of the hibiscus 
and the crystal, there is not a tinge, but a fancy. Now it will 
be seen that all these theories only show that the transcendent 
nature of the union of the principle of pure intelligence is very 
difficult to comprehend. Neither the reflection nor the 
limitation theory can clear the situation from vagueness and 
incomprehensibility, which is rather increased by their 
ph 3 mical illustrations, for the cit or pure intelligence cannot 
undergo reflection like a physical thing, nor can it be obstructed 
or limited by it. The reflection theory adduced by the Sam¬ 
khya-siUra, “ japasphiUkayoriva noparagah JdtUvabhimanah^ 

* Princess Ennt! of the MahfibhSrata had a son bom to her by means of 
a charm when she was still a virgin. Being afraid of a public scandal she 
floated the child in a stream; me child was picked up by the wife of a 
oarpMiter (BSdha). The boy grew up to be the great hero Kar^a and he 
thott^t that he was the son of a carpenter until the fact of his royal lineage 
was oisclosed to him later in life. 
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is not an adequate explanation* For here the reflection 
produces only a seeming redness of the colourless crystal, 
which was not what was meant by the Vedantists of the 
reflection school. But here, though the metaphor is mote 
suitable to express the relation of purusha with the prakrti, 
the exact nature of the relation is more lost sight of than com¬ 
prehended. Let us now see how Patanjali and Vyasa seek to 
explain it. 

Let me quote a few sutras of Patanjali and some of the 
most important extracts from the Bhdshya and try, as far as 
possible, to get the correct view:— 

(1) drgdariamiahyoreMtmaieva asmitd II. 6. 

(2) d/rashtd dfHmatraJi iuddho^pi pratyaydnupaiyah II, 20. 

(3) tadartha eva driyasya dtmd II. 21. 

(4) hftdrtham prati nash^mapyaimsUam tadanyasddhdrai/jLat- 

vdt II. 22. 

(6) SvasvdmiiaJUyoh svarupopalabdhihetuh samyogah II. 22. 

(6) tadahhdvdt samyogdbhdvo Jidndm taddr&eh kaivalyam 

II. 26. ’ 

(7) saUvapurushayoJi iuddhisdmye kaivalyam III. 25. 

(8) citerapratisamkramdydstaddkdrdpattau svahuddhisamve- 

danam IV. 22. 

(9) sai^tvapurmJuiyomtyantdsanktr^ayoh pratyaydviSesho 

bhogah pardrthatvdt svdrthasamyamdt purushajndnam 

III. 35, 

(1) The Ego-sense is the illusory appearance of the identity 
of the power as perceiver and the power as perceived. 

(2) The seer though pure as mere seeing yet perceives 
the forms assumed by the psychosis {btiddhi). 

(3) It is for the sake of the purusha that the being of the 
knowable exists. 

(4) For the emancipated person the world-phenomena 
cease to exist, yet they are not annihilated since they form 
a common field of experience for other individuals. 
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(5) The cause of the realisation of the natures of the know- 
able and purusha in consciousness is their mutual contact. 

(6) Cessation is the want of mutual contact arising from the 
destruction of ignorance and this is called the state of oneness. 

(7) This state of oneness arises out of the equality in purity 
of the purusha and buddhi or sattva. 

(8) Personal consciousness arises when the purusha, 
though in its nature unchangeable, is cast into the mould of 
the psychosis. 

(9) Since the mind-objects exist only for the purusha, ex¬ 
perience consists in the non-differentiation of these two which 
in their natures are absolutely distinct; the knowledge of 
self arises out of concentration on its nature. 

Thus in Yoga-sutra^ II. 6, drik or purusha the seer is spoken 
of as ^akti or power as much as the prakrti itself, and we 
see that their identity is only apparent. Vyasa in his Bhdshya 
explains ekdtmatd (unity of nature or identity) as avibhdga- 
prdptdvivay “ as if there is no difference.” And PancaSikha, 
as quoted in Vydsa-hhdshya, writes : “ not knowing the 
purusha beyond the mind to be different therefrom, in nature, 
character and knowledge, etc., a man has the notion of self, 
in the mind through delusion.” 

Thus we see that when the mind and purusha are known to 
be separated, the real nature of purusha is realised. This 
seeming identity is again described as that which perceives 
the particular form of the mind and thereby appears, as 
identical with it though it is not so {pratyaydnupdiya — 
pratyaydni havMhamanupa&yati tamanupakyannataddtmdpi 
taddtmaka iva pratibhdtiy Vdysa-bhdshyay II. 20). 

The purusha thus we see, cognises the phenomena of con- 
Boiousness after they have been formed, and though its nature 
is different from conscious states yet it appears to be the ^me. 
Vyasa in explaining this stitra says that purusha is neither 
quite similar to the mind nor altogether different from it. 

0 
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For the mind (huddJii) is always changeful, according to the 
change of the objects that are offered to it; so that it may be 
said to be changeful according as it knows br does not know 
objects; but the purusha is not such, for it always appears 
as the self, being reflected through the mind by which it is 
thus connected with the phenomenal form of knowledge. The 
notion of self that appears connected with all our mental 
phenomena and which always illumines them is only due to 
this reflection of piirusha in the mind. All phenomenal 
knowledge which has the form of the object can only be 
transformed into conscious knowledge as “I know this,” 
when it becomes connected with the self or purusha. So the 
purusha may in a way be said to see again what was perceived 
by the mind and thus to impart consciousness by transferring 
its illumination into the mind. The mind suffers changes 
according to the form of the object of cognition, and thus 
results a state of conscious cognition in the shape of ” I know 
it,” when the mind, having assumed the shape of an object, 
becomes connected with the constant factor purusha, through 
the transcendent reflection or identiflcation of purusha in the 
mind. This is what is meant by pratyayanupaiya repercep- 
tion of the mind-transformations by purusha, whereby the 
mind which has assumed the shape of any object of con¬ 
sciousness becomes intelligent. Even when the mind is with¬ 
out any objective form, it is always being seen by purusha. 
The exact nature of this reflection is indeed very hard to com¬ 
prehend ; no physical illustrations can really serve to make it 
ol^r. And we see that neither the Vydsa-bhashya nor the 
slitras offer any such illustrations as Saipkhya did. But the 
BhSshya proceeds to show the points in which the mind may 
be said to differ from purusha, as well as those 'in which it 
agrees with it. So that though we cannot express it anyhow, 
we may at least make some advance towards conceiving the 
situation. 
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Thus the BMshya says that the main difference between 
the mind and puiusha is that the mind is constantly under¬ 
going modiffcations, as it grasps its objects one by one; for 
the grasping of an object, the act of having a percept, is 
nothing but its own undergoing of different modiffcations, 
and thus, since an object sometimes comes within the grasp 
of the mind and again disappears in the subconscious as a 
samskara (potency) and again comes into the ffeld of the 
understanding as sn^rti (memory), we see that it is parinami 
or changing. But purusha is the constant seer of the mind 
when it has an object, as in ordinary forms of phenomenal 
knowledge, or when it has no object as in the state of nirodha 
or cessation. Purusha is unchanging. It is the light which 
remains unchanged amidst ail the changing modiffcations of 
the mind, so that we cannot distinguish purusha separately 
from the mind. This is what is meant by saying buddheh 
pratisamvedl purushah, i.e. purusha reflects or turns into its 
own light the concepts of mind and thus is said to know it. 
Its knowing is manifested in our consciousness as the ever- 
persistent notion of the self, which is always a constant 
factor in all the phenomena of consciousness. Thus purusha 
always appears in our consciousness as the knowing agent. 
Truly speaking, however, purusha only sees himself; he is 
not in any way in touch with the mind. He is absolutely free 
from all bondage, absolutely unconnected with prakrti. 
Prom the side of appearance he seems only to be the intelli¬ 
gent seer imparting consciousness to our conscious-like con¬ 
ception, though in reality he remains the seer of himself all 
the while. The difference between purusha and ptak|ti will 
be clear when we see that purusha is altogether independent, 
existing in and for himself, free from any bondage whatso¬ 
ever ; but buddhi exists on the other hand for the enjoyment 
and release of prurusha. That which exists in and for itself, 
must ever be the self-same, unchangeable entity, suffering 
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no transformations or modifications, for it has no other end 
owing to which it will be liable to change. It is the self- 
centred, self-satisfied light, which never seeks any other end 
and never leaves itself. But prakrti is not such; it is always 
undergoing endless, complex modifications and as such does 
not exist for itself but for purusha, and is dependent upon 
him. The mind is unconscious, while purusha is the pure 
light of intelligence, for the three gunas are all non-intelligent, 
and the mind is nothing but a modification of these three 
gu^ias which are all non-intelligent. 

But looked at from another point of view, prakrti is not 
altogether different from purusha; for had it been so how 
could purusha, which is absolutely pure, reperceive the mind- 
modifications ? Thus the Bhdshya (II. 20) writes :— 

‘‘ Well then let him be dissimilar. To meet this he says : 
He is not quite dissimilar. Why ? Although pure, he sees 
the ideas after they have come into the mind. Inasmuch as 
purusha cognises the ideas in the form of mind-modification, 
he appears to be, by the act of cognition, the very self of the 
mind although in reality he is not.’' As has been said, the 
power of the enjoyer, purusha {dfkiakti), is certainly un¬ 
changeable and it does not run after every object. In con¬ 
nection with a changeful object it appears forever as if it 
were being transferred to every object and as if it were 
assimilating its modifications. And when the modifications 
of the mind assume the form of the consciousness by which 
it is coloured, they imitate it and look as if they were mani¬ 
festations of purusha’s consciousness unqualified by the 
modifications of the non-intelligent mind. 

All our states of consciousness are analysed into two parts 
—a permanent and a changing part. The changing part is 
the form of our consciousness, which is constantly varying 
according to the constant change of its contents. The perma¬ 
nent part is that pure light of intelligence, by virtue of which 
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we have the notion of self reflected in our consoiousneBS. 
Now, as this self persists through all the varying changes of 
the objects of consciousness, it is inferred that the light 
which thus s h i n es in our consciousness is unchangeable. 
Our mind is constantly suffering a thousand modiflcations, 
but the notion of self is the only thing permanent amidst all 
this change. It is this self that imports consciousness to the 
material parts of our knowledge. All our concepts originated 
from our perception of external material objects. Therefore 
the forms of our concepts which could exactly and clearly 
represent these material objects in their own terms, must 
be made of a stuff which in essence is not different from them. 
But with the reflection of purusha, the soul, the notion of 
self comes within the content of our consciousness, spiritual¬ 
ising, as it were, all our concepts and making them conscious 
and intelligent. Thus this seeming identity of purusha and 
the mind, by which purusha may be spoken of as the seer of 
the concept, appears to the self, which is manifested in con¬ 
sciousness by virtue of the seeming reflection. For this is 
that self, or personality, which remains unchanged all through 
our consciousness. Thus our phenomenal intelligent self 
is partially a material reality arising out of the seeming 
interaction of the spirit and the mind. This interaction is 
the only way by which matter releases spirit from its seeming 
bondage. 

But the question arises, how is it that there can even be 
a seeming reflection of purusha in the mind which is altogether 
non-inteUigent ? How is it possible for the mind to catch a 
glimpse of purusha, which illuminates all the concepts of 
consciousness, the expression “ anupaiya ” meaning that he 
perceives by imitation {anuhareffa paiyati) ? How can 
purusha, which is altogether formless, allow any reflection 
of itself to imitate the form of buddhi, by virtue of which it 
appears as the self—^the supreme possessor and knower of 
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all our mental conceptions 1 There must be at least some 
resemblance between the mind and the purusha, to justify 
in some sense this seeming reflection. And we find that the 
last sfltra of the Vibhutipada says : scUtvapurushayoh iuM- 
hisdmye kaivalyatii —which means that when the sattva or 
the preponderating mind-stufl becomes as pure as purusha, 
kaivalya or oneness is attained. This shows that the pure 
nature of sattva has a great resemblance to the pure nature 
of purusha. So much so, that the last stage preceding the state 
of kaivalya, is almost the same as kaivalya itself, when purusha 
is in himself and there are no thoughts to reflect. In this 
state, we see that the mind can be so pure as to reflect exactly 
the nature of purusha, as he is in himself. This state in which 
the mind becomes as pure as purusha and reflects him in his 
purity, does not materially differ from the state of kaivalya, 
in which purusha is in himself—the only difference being that 
the mind, when it becomes so pure as this, becomes gradually 
lost in prakrti and cannot again serve to bind purusha. 

I cannot refrain here from the temptation of referring to 
a beautiful illustration from Vyasa, to explain the way in 
which the mind serves the purposes of purusha. Cittamayas- 
Mntaimiiiiikalpam sannidhimatropaJcdri dr^yatvem svam bka- 
mti purusJmya svdmimh (I. 4), which is explained in 
Yoga-varttika as follows : Tathayaslcdntamai^ih svasminneva 
ayal^annidhlkaravamairat ialyarishharshatjalthycm upakaram 
kwrvat purushasya svdminah svam bhavati bhogasadhanatvdt, i.e. 
just as a magnet draws iron towards it, though it remains un¬ 
moved itself, so the mind-modifications become drawn 
towards purusha, and thereby become visible to purusha and 
serve his purpose. 

To summarise : We have seen that something like a union 
takes place between the mind and purusha, i.e. there is a 
seeming reflection of purusha in the mind, simultaneously 
with its being determined conceptually, as a result whereof 
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thiB reflection of punisha in the mind, which is known as the 
self, becomes united with these conceptual determinations 
of the mind and the former is said to be the perceiver of all 
these determinations. Our conscious personality or self 
is thus the seeming unity of the knowable as the mind in the 
shape of conceptual or judgmental representations with the 
reflections of puiusha in the mind. Thus, in the single act 
of cognition, we have the notion of our own personality and 
the particular conceptual or perceptual representation with 
jrhich this ego identifies itself. The true seer, the pure 
intelligence, the free, the eternal, remains all the while beyond 
any touch of impurity from the mind, though it must be 
remembered that it is its own seeming reflection in the mind 
that appears as the ego, the cogniser of all our states, pleasures 
and sorrows of the mind and one who is the apperceiver of 
this unity of the seeming reflection—of purusha and the 
determinations of the mind. In all our conscious states, there 
is such a synthetic unity between the determinations of our 
mind and the self, that they cannot be distinguished one from 
the other—a fact which is exemplified in all our cognitions, 
which are the union of the knower and the known. The 
nature of this reflection is a transcendent one and can never 
be explained by any physical illustration. Purusha is alto¬ 
gether difierent from the mind, inasmuch as he is the pure 
intelligence and is absolutely free, while the latter is non- 
intelligent and dependent on purusha’s enjoyment and 
release, which are the sole causes of its movement. But there 
is some similarity between the two, for how could the mind 
otherwise catch a seeming glimpse of him ^ It is also said 
that the pure mind can adapt itself to the pure form of 
purusha; this is followed by the state of kaivalya. 

We have discussed the nature of purusha and its general 
relations with the mind. We must now give a few more 
illustrations. The chief point in which purusha of the Saip- 
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khya-Patafiiala difEers from the similar spiritual principle of 
Vedanta is, that it regards its soul, not as one, but as many. 
Let us try to discuss this point, in connection with the argu¬ 
ments of the Saipkhya-Patahjala doctrine in favour of a 
separate principle of purusha. Thus the Kdrika says: 
sam^hMapirafthatmt tri^utjMdiviparyyayadadhisJuhdmt puru- 
sho’sti bkoUfhMvat Jcaivcdydrthcm pravrtteSca,* “ Because an 
assemblage of things is for the sake of another; because there 
m\ist be an entity different from the three gupas and the rest 
(their modifications); because there must be a superintending 
power; because there must be someone who enjoys; and 
because of (the existence of) active exertion for the sake of 
abstraction or isolation (from the contact with prakrii) 
therefore the soul exists.” The first argument is from design 
or teleology by which it is inferred that there must be some 
other simple entity for which these complex collocations of 
things are intended. Thus Gaudapada says: “ In such 
manner as a bed, which is an assemblage of bedding, props, 
cotton, coverlet and pillows, is for another’s use, not for its 
own, and its severtd component parts render no mutual 
service, and it is concluded that there is a man who sleeps 
upon the bed and for whose sake it was made; so this world, 
which is an assemblage of the five elements, is for 
use and there is a soul, for whose enjoyment this body, 
another’s consisting of intellect and the rest, has been 
produced.”! 

The second argument is that aU the knowable is composed 
of just three elements: first, the element of sattva, or in- 
telligence-stufi, causing all manifestations; second, the 
element of rajas or energy, which is ever causing transforma¬ 
tions ; and third, tamas, or the mass, which enables rajas 
to actualise. Now such a prakii:!, composed of these three 
elements, cannot itself be a seer. For the seer must be always 
* Kitrile& 17. f Oau^spSda’s oommoitaiy on Ki/riki 17. 
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the same unchangeable, actionless entity, the ever present, 
ever constant factor in all stages of our consciousness. 

Third argument: There must be a supreme background 
of pure consciousness, all our co-ordinated basis of experience. 
This background is the pure actionless purusha, reflected 
in which all our mental states become conscious. Davies 
explains this a little differently, in accordance with a simile 
in the Tattva-KaumuM^ yathd rathddi yantradibhihy thus: 
“ This idea of Kapila seems to be that the power of self- 
control cannot be predicted of matter, which must be directed 
or controlled for the accomplishment of any purpose, and 
this controlling power must be something external to matter 
and diverse from it. The soul, however, never acts. It only 
seems to act; and it is difficult to reconcile this part of the 
system with that which gives to the soul a controlling force. 
If the soul is a charioteer, it must be an active force.’* But 
Davies here commits the mistake of carrying the simile too 
far. The comparison of the charioteer and the chariot holds 
good, to the extent that the chariot can take a particular 
course only when there is a particular purpose for the chario¬ 
teer to perform. The motion of the chariot is fulfilled only 
when it is connected with the living person of the charioteer, 
whose purpose it must fulfil. 

Fourth argument: Since prakrti is non-intelligent, there 
must be one who enjoys its pains and pleasures. The emo¬ 
tional and conceptual determinations of such feelings are 
aroused in consciousness by the seeming reflection of the light 
of purusha. 

Fifth argument : There is a tendency in all persons to move 
towards the oneness of purusha, to be achieved by liberation; 
there must be one for whose sake the modifications of buddhi 
are gradually withheld, and a reverse process set up, by which 
they return to their original cause prakrti and thus liberate 
purusha. It is on account of this reverse tendency of prakrti 
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to release puiuslia that a man feels prompted to acUeve his 
liberation as the highest consummation of his moral ideal. 

Thus haying proved the existence of purusha, the Kdrika 
proceeds to prove hie plurality: janrmmamT/jaMraijdndm 
pratiniyamadayugapcU fravrUeica ‘pimuhabahutvam siddham 
traigufjkyaviparyyayacca." “From the individual allotment 
of birth, death and the organs; from diversity of occupations 
and from the different conditions of the three guuas, it is 
proved that there is a plurality of souls.” In other words, 
since with the birth of one individual, all are not born; since 
with the death of one, all do not die; and since each individual 
has separate sense organs for himself; and since all beings 
do not work at the same time in the same manner; and since 
the qualities of the different gui?as are possessed differently 
by different individuals, purushas are many. Patahjali, 
though he does not infer the plurality of purushas in this way, 
yet holds the view of the sutra, Icrtartham prati naahtamap- 
yanasJUam tadmyasddhara^tvat. “Although destroyed in 
relation to him whose objects have been achieved, it is not 
destroyed, being common to others.” 

Davies, in explfuning the former Kdrilcd, says : “ There is, 
however, the difficulty that the soul is not affected by the 
three guuas. How can their various modifications prove the 
individuality of souls in opposition to the Vedantist doctrine, 
that all soi^ are only portions of the one, an infinitely ex¬ 
tended monad ? ” 

This question is the most puzzling in the Saipkhya doctrine. 
But careful penetration of the principles of Saipkhya-Yoga 
would make clear to us that this is a necessary and consistent 
outcome of the Saqikhya view of a dualistic universe. 

For if it is said that purusha is one and we have the notion 
of different selves by his reflection into different minds, it 
follows that such notions as self, or personality, are false. 
For the only true being is the one, purusha. So the knower 
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being false, the known also becomes false; the knower and 
the known having vanished, everything is reduced to that 
which we can in no way conceive. It may be argued that 
according to the Saipkhya philosophy also, the knower is 
false, for the pure purusha as such is not in any way connected 
with prakrti. But even then it must be observed that the 
Saipkhya-Yoga view does not hold that the knower is false 
but analyses the nature of the ego and says that it is due to 
the seeming unity of the mind and purusha, both of which 
are reals in the strictest sense of the term. Purusha is there 
justly called the knower. He sees and simultaneously with 
this, there is a modidcation of buddhi (mind); this seeing 
becomes joined with this modification of buddhi and thus' 
arises the ego, who perceives that particular form of the 
modification of buddhi. Purusha always remains the knower. 
Buddhi suffers modifications and at the same time catches 
a glimpse of the light of purusha, so that contact {samyoga) of 
purusha and prakU;i occurs at one and the same point 
of time, in which there is unity of the reflection of purusha 
and the particular transformation of buddhi. 

The knower, the ego and the knowable, are none of them 
false in the Saqakhya-Yoga system at the stage preceding 
kaivalya, when buddhi becomes as pure as purusha; its 
modification resembles the exact form of purusha and then 
purusha knows himself in his true nature in buddhi; after 
which buddhi vanishes. The Vedanta has to admit the 
modifications of maya, but must at the same time hold it 
to be unreal. The Vedanta eays that maya is as beginningless 
as prakfti yet has an ending with reference to the released 
person as the buddhi of the Sarpkhyists. 

But according to the Vedanta philosophy, knowledge of 
ego is only false knowledge—an illusion as many imposed 
upon the formless Brahman. Maya, according to the 
Vedantist, can neither be said to exist nor to non-exist. It 
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is anirvacya, i.e. can never be described or defined. Such an 
unknown and unknowable maya causes the Many of the 
world by reflection upon the Brahman. But according to the 
Saipkhya doctrine, prakrti is as real as purusha himself. 
Prakrti and purusha are two irreducible metaphysical re¬ 
mainders whose connection is beginningless (anadisamyoga). 
But this connection is not unreal in the Vedanta sense of the 
term. We see that according to the Vedanta system, all 
notions of ego or personality ate false and are originated by the 
illusive action of the maya, so that when they ultimately 
vanish there are no other remainders. But this is not the 
case with Saipkhya, for as purusha is the real seer, his cogni¬ 
tions cannot be dismissed as unreal, and so purushas or 
knowers as they appear to us to be, must be held real. As 
prakrti is not the maya of the Vedantist (the nature of whose 
influence over the spiritual principle cannot be determined) 
we cannot account for the plurality of purushas by supposing 
that one purusha is being reflected into many minds and 
generating the many egos. For in that case it will be difficult 
to explain the plurality of their appearances in the minds 
(buddhis). For if there be one spiritual principle, how should 
we account for the supposed plurality of the buddhis 1 For 
we should rather expect to find one buddhi and not many 
to serve the supposed one purusha, and this wiU only mean 
that there can be only one ego, his enjoyment and release. 
Supposing for argument’s sake that there are many buddhis 
and one purusha, which reflected in them, is the cause of the 
plurality of selves, then we cannot see how prakrti is moving 
for the enjoyment and release of one purusha; it would 
rather appear to be moved for the sake of the enjojrment 
and release of the reflected or unreal self. For purusha is 
not finally released with the release of any number of particu¬ 
lar individual selves. For it may be released with reference 
to one individual but remain bound to others. So prak^i 
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would not really be moved in‘this hypothetical case for the 
sake of purusha, but for the sake of the reflected selves only. 
If we wish to avoid the said difficulties, then with the release 
of one purusha, all purushas will have to be released. For 
in the supposed theory there would not really be many 
different purushas, but the one purusha appearing as many, 
eo that with his release all the other so-called purushas must 
be released. We see that if it is the enjoyment {bhoga) and 
salvation (apavarga) of one purusha which appear as so many 
different series of enjoyments and emancipations, then with 
his experiences all should have the same experiences. With 
his birth and death, all should be born or all should die at 
once. For, indeed, it is the experiences of one purusha which 
appear in all the seeming different purushas. And in the 
other suppositions there is neither emancipation nor enjoy¬ 
ment by purusha at all. For there, it is only the illusory self 
that enjoys or releases himself. By his release no purusha 
is really released at all. So the fundamental conceptibn of 
prakrti as moving for the sake of the enjoyment and release 
of purusha has to be abandoned. 

So we see that from the position in which Saipkhya and 
Yoga stood, this plurality of the purushas was the most 
consistent thing that they could think of. Any compromise 
with the Vedanta doctrine here would have greatly changed 
the philosophical aspect and value of the Samkhya philosophy. 
As the purushas are nothing but pure intelligences they can 
as well be all pervading though many. But there is another 
objection that,since number is a conception of the phenomenal 
mind, how then can it be applied to the purushas which are 
said to be many ?* But that difficulty remains unaltered 

* Purusha is a substance (dravya) because it has independent existence 
(andkrita) and has a measure (vihhu parimdv^) of its own. So it always 
possesses the common characteristics (sdm&'n/ya guinea) of substances, contact 
laawyoga)^ separation (viyoga) and number {sanMyd), Purusha cannot be 
considered to be suffering change or impure on account of the possession of 
the above common characteristms of all substances. Yoga-vdrUika, II. 17. 
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even if we regard the purnsha as one. When we go into the 
domain of metaphysics and try to represent Reality with the 
symbols of our phenomenal conceptions we have really to 
commit almost a violence towards it. But we must perforce 
do this in all our attempts to express in our own terms that 
pure, inexpressible, free illumination which exists in and for 
itself beyond the range of any mediation by the concepts 
or images of our mind. So we see that Saipkhya was not 
inconsistent in holding the doctrine of the plurality of the 
purushas. Patahjali does not say anything about it, since 
he is more anxious to discuss other things connected with 
the presupposition of the plurality of purusha. Thus he 
speaks of it only in one place as quoted above and says that 
though for a released person this world disappears altogether, 
still it remains unchanged in respect to all the other purushas. 



CHAPTER III 

THE REALITY OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD 

We may now come to the attempt of Yoga to prove the 
reality of an external world as against the idealistic Buddhists. 
In sutra 12 of the chapter on kaivalya we find : “ The past 
and the future exist in reality, since all qualities of things 
manifest themselves in these three different ways. The 
future is the manifestation which is to be. The past is the 
appearance which has been experienced. The present is 
that which is in active operation. It is this threefold sub¬ 
stance which is the object of knowledge. If it did not exist 
in reality, there would not exist a knowledge thereof. How 
could there be knowledge in the absence of anything know- 
able ? For this reason the past and present in reality exist.’** 
So we see that the present holding within itself the past 
and the future exists in reality. For the past though it has 
been negated has really been preserved and kept in the 
present, and the future also though it has not made its appear¬ 
ance yet exists potentially in the present. So, as we know 
the past aud the future worlds in the present, they both exist 
and subsist in the present. That which once existed cannot 
die, and that which never existed cannot come to be {naaiydsa- 
tah sambkavah na cdsti sato vindsdh, Vydaa-hhdshya V. 12), 
So the past has not been destroyed but has rather shifted its 

* Tims the BhAahya says: hluiviahyadvyaHileamai^^ 
ahtikamatxtaijih varttam&nafn. trayaffx eaitadvctatu 

j^naaya jiUyam y^i eaitat evarkpato n&bhaviahyannedani ntrviahayatfx 
jMnamudapaUyata tasin&d(U%tamaniigaUiir^ $vaHlpato'stUi, 
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PRESENT, PAST, AND FUTURE 

position and hidden itself in the body of the present, and the 
future that has not made its appearance exists in the present 
only in ^ potential form. It cannot be argued, as Vacaspati 
says, that because the past and the future are not present 
therefore they do not exist, for if the past and future do not 
exist how can there be a present also, since its existence 
also is only relative ? So all the three exist as truly as any 
one of them, and the only difference among them is the 
different way or mode of their existence. 

He next proceeds to refute the arguments of those idealists 
who hold that since the external knowables never exist 
independently of our knowledge of them, their separate 
external existence as such may be denied. Since it is by 
knowledge alone that the external knowables can present 
themselves to us we may infer that there is really no knowable 
external reality apart from knowledge of it, just as we see 
that in dream-states knowledge can exist apart from the 
reality of any external world. 

So it may be argued that there is, indeed, no external 
reality as it appears to us. The Buddhists, for example, hold 
that a blue thing and knowledge of it as blue are identical 
owing to the maxim that things which are invariably per¬ 
ceived together are one rnlatad- 

dhiyoh). So they say that external reality is not different 
from our idea of it. To this it may be replied that if, as you 
say, external reality is identical with my ideas and there is 
no other external reality existing as such outside my ideas, 
why then does it appear as existing apart, outside and inde¬ 
pendent of my ideas ? The idealists have no basis for the 
denial of external reality, and for their assertion that it is 
only the creation of our imagination like experiences in dreams. 
Even our ideas carry with them the notion that reality exists 
outside our mental experiences. If all our percepts and 
notions as this arid that arise only by virtue of the influence 
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of the external world, how can they deny the existence of the 
external world as such ? The objective world is present by 
its own power. How then can this objective world be given 
up on the strength of mere logical or speculative abstraction 'i 

Thus the Vydsa-bhdshya^ IV. 14, says: ‘‘ There is no 
object without the knowledge of it, but there is knowledge 
as imagined in dreams without any corresponding object; 
thus the reality of external things is like that of dream- 
objects, mere imagination of the subject and unreal. How 
can they who say so be believed 1 Since they first suppose 
that the things which present therpselves to us by their own 
force do so only on account of the invalid and delusive imagina¬ 
tion of the intellect, and then deny the reality of the external 
world on the strength of such an imaginary supposition of 
their own.’* 

The external world has generated knowledge of itself 
by its own presentative power {arthma svaklyaydgrahya^- 
aktyd vijMnamajani)^ and has thus caused itself to be repre¬ 
sented in our ideas, and we have no right to deny it.* Com¬ 
menting on the Bhdshya IV. 14, V^aspati says that the method 
of agreement applied by the Buddhists by their sahopalamb- 
haniyarm (maxim of simultaneous revelation) may possibly 
be confuted by an application of the method of difference. 
The method of agreement applied by the idealists when put 
in proper form reads thus ; “ Wherever there is knowledge 
there is external reality, ox rather every case of knowledge 
agrees with or is the same as every case of the presence of 
external reality, so knowledge is the cause of the presence of 
the external reality, i.e. the external world depends for its 
reality on our knowledge or ideas and owes its origin or 
appearance as such to them.” But Vacaspati says that this 
application of the method of agreement is not certain, for it 
cannot be corroborated by the method of difference. For 
* TattravaMru^, 17 . 14 . 
n 
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the statement that every ease of absence of knowledge is also 
a case of absence of external reality cannot be proved, i.e. 
we cannot prove that the external reality does not exist 
when we have no knowledge of it {mhopakmbham^maica 
vedyatvaRca h^u sardigdhavyatirek^yamikatiHkau) lY. 14. 

Describing the nature of groesness and externality, the 
attributes of the external world, he says that grossness means 
the pervading of more portions of space than one, i.e. groesness 
means extension, and externality means being related to 
separate space, i.e. co-existence in space. Thus we see that 
extension and co-existenoe in space are the two fundamental 
qualities of the gross external world. Now an idea can never 
be said to possess them, for it cannot be said that an idea has 
extended into more spaces than one and yet co-existed 
separately in separate places. An idea cannot be said to 
exist with other ideas in space and to extend in many points 
of space at one and the same time. To avoid this it cannot 
be said that there may be plurality of ideas so that some may 
co-exist and others may extend in space. For co-existence 
and extension can nev«c be asserted of our ideas, since *:hey 
are very fine and subtle, and can be known only at the time of 
their individual operation, at which time, however, other ideas 
may be quite latent and unknown. Imagination has no power 
to negate their reality, for the sphere of imagination is quite 
distinct from the sphere of external reality, and it can never 
be applied to an external reality to negate it. Imagination is 
a mental function, and as such has no touch with the reality 
outside, which it can by no means negate. 

Further it cannot be said that, because grossness and 
externality can abide neither in the external world nor in 
oiu ideas, they are therefore false. For this falsity cannot be 
thought as separable from our ideas, for in that case our ideas 
would be as false as the false itself. The notion of externality 
and grossness pervades all our ideas, and if they are held to 
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be false, no true thing can be known by out ideas and they 
therefore become equally false. 

Again, knowledge and the external world can never be said 
to be identical because they happen to be presented together. 
For the method of agreement cannot by itself prove identity. 
Knowledge and the knowable external world may be inde¬ 
pendently co-existing things like the notions of existence and 
non-existence. Both co-exist independently of one another. 
It is therefore clear enough, sa 3 rB Vacaspati, that the certainty 
arrived at by perception, which gives us a direct knowledge 
of things, can never be rejected on the strength of mere 
logical abstraction or hair-splitting discussion. 

We further see, says Patanjali, that the thing remains 
the same though the ideas and feelings of diHerent men may 
change differently about it.* Thus A, B, C may perceive 
the same identical woman and may feel pleasure, pain or 
hatred. We see that the same common thing generates 
different feelings and ideas in different persons; external 
reality cannot be said to owe its origin to the idea or imagina¬ 
tion of any one man, but exists independently of any person’s 
imagination in and for itself. For if it be due to the imagina¬ 
tion of any particular man, it is his own idea which as such 
cannot generate the same ideas in another man. So it must be 
said that the external reality is what we perceive it outside. 

There are, again, others who say that just as pleasure 
and pain arise along with our ideas and must be said to be due 
to them so the objective world also must be said to have come 
into existence along with our ideas. The objective world 
therefore according to these philosophers has no external 
existence either in the past or in the futme, but has only 
a momentary existence in the present due to our ideas about 
it. That much existence only are they ready to attribute 
to external objects which can be measured by the idea of the 

* Va$tiullmiy» cifttMuMt taycf vibhakta^ patithAb. Toga-i€tra, TV. Iff. 
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moment. The moment I have an idea of a thing, the thing 
rifles into existence and may be said to exist only for that 
moment and as soon as the idea disappears the object also 
vanishes, for when it cannot be presented to me in the form 
of ideas it can be said to exist in no sense. But this argument 
cannot hold good, for if the objective reality should really 
depend upon the idea of any individual man, then the objective 
realty corresponding to an idea of his ought to cease to exist 
either with the change of hie idea, or when he directs attention 
to some other thing, or when he restrains his mind £rom all 
objects of thought. Now, then, if it thus ceases to exist, how 
can it again spring into existence when the attention of the 
individual is again directed towards it ? Again, all parts of 
an object can never be seen all at once. Thus supposing that 
the front side of a thing is visible, then the back side which 
cannot be seen at the time must not be said to exist at all. 
So if the back side does not exist, the front side also can as 
well be said not to exist (ye casyanupasthUa hhiiyaste cdsya 
m syurevam nasti pjrshthamiti udaramapi na grhyeta. Vydsa- 
bhaahya, IV. 16). Therefore it must be said that there is an 
independent external reality which is the common held of 
observation for all souls in general; and there are also 
separate “ Cittas ” for separate individual souls (tasmat 
svatantro’rthah sarvapurushasadhdra^h svatantrai^i ca cittdni 
pratipurusham, pravarttante, ibid.). And all the experiences 
of the purusha result from the connection of this “ Citta ” 
(mind) with the external world. 

Now from this view of the reality of the external world we 
are confronted with another question—what is the groimd 
which underlies the manifold appearance of this external 
world which has been proved to be real ? What is that some¬ 
thing which is thought as the vehicle of such qualities as pro¬ 
duce in us the ideas ? What is that self-subsistent substratum 
which is the basis of so many changes, actions and reactions 
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that we always meet in the external world ? Locke called 
this substratum substance and regarded it as unknown, but 
said that though it did not follow that it was a product of 
our own subjective thought yet it did not at the same time 
exist without us. Hume, however, tried to explain everything 
from the standpoint of association of ideas and denied all 
notions of substantiality. We know that Kant, who was much 
influenced by Hume, agreed to the existence of some such 
unknown reality which he called the Thing-in-itself, the nature 
of which, however, was absolutely unknowable, but whose 
influence was a great factor in all our experiences. 

But the Bhdshya tries to penetrate deeper into the nature 
of this substratum or substance and says : dharmisvarupamdtro 
hi dharmah, dharmivikriya em esha dharmadvara prapailcyate, 
Vydsa-bhdshya, III. 13. The characteristic qualities form the 
very being itself of the characterised, and it is the change of 
the characterised alone that is detailed by means of the 
characteristic. To understand thoroughly the exact signifi¬ 
cance of this statement it will be necessary to take a more 
detailed review of what has already been said about the guoas. 
We know that all things mental or physical are formed by the 
different collocations of sattva of the nature of illumination 
(prakdia), rajas—^the energy or mutative principle of the 
nature of action {kriyd) —^and tamas—^the obstructive principle 
of the nature of inertia (sthiti) which in their original and 
primordial state are too fine to be apprehended (gunandmpar- 
amam rdpam na dfshtipaihamrochati, Vydsa-bhdshya, IV. 13). 
These difierent guQas combine in various proportions to form 
the manifold universe of the knowable, and thus are made the 
objects of our cognition. Through combining in difierent 
proportions they become, in the words of Dr. B. N. Seal," more 
and more differentiated, determinate and coherent,” and thus 
make themselves cognisable, yet they never forsake their own 
true nature as the gu^as. So we see that they have thus got 
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two natures, one in which they remain quite unchanged as 
guijas, and another in which they collocate and combine 
themselves in various ways and thus appear under, the veil 
of a multitude of qualities and states of the manifold knowable 
{te vyaktasiikshmd guvatmdnah [IV. 13] . . . sarmmidam 
gw^na/tn sanniveiaviieshama^amiti pammdrthato gw^manah, 
Bhashya, ibid.). 

Now these guuas take three different courses of development 
from the ego or ahaipkara according to which the ego or 
ahaipkara may be said to be sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. 
Thus from the sattvika side of the ego by a preponderance of 
sattva the five knowledge-giving senses, e.g. hearing, sight, 
touch, taste and smell are derived. From the rajas side of 
ego by a preponderance of rajas the five active senses of speech, 
etc., are derived. From the tamas side of ego or ahaipkara 
by a preponderance of tamas are derived the five tanmstras. 
From which again by a preponderance of tamas the atoms of 
the five gross elements—earth, water, fire, air and ether are 
derived. 

In the derivation of these it must be remembered that 
all the three gupas are conjointly responsible. In the deriva¬ 
tion of a particular product one of the gupas may indeed be 
predominant, and thus may bestow the prominent characteristic 
of that product, but the other two gupas are also present 
there and perform their functions equally well. Their 
opposition does not withhold the progress of evolution but 
rather helps it. All the three combine together in varying 
degrees of mutual preponderance and thus together help the 
process of evolution to produce a single product. Thus we 
see that though the gupas are three, they combine to produce 
on the side of perception, the senses, such as those of hearing, 
sight, etc.; and on the side of the knowable, the individual 
tanmatras of gandha, rasa, rupa, spariia and fobda. The 
gupas composing each tanmatra again harmoniously combine 
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with each other with a preponderance of tamas to produce 
the atoms of each gross element. Thus in each combination 
one class of guuas remains prominent, while the others 
remain dependent upon it but help it indirectly in the evolution 
of that particular product. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PROCESS OP EVOLUTION 

The evolution which we have spoken of above may be 
characterised in two ways: (1) That arising from modi¬ 
fications or products of some other cause which are themselves 
capable of originating other products like themiselves; (2) 
That arising from causes which, though themselves derived, 
yet cannot themselves be the cause of the origination of other 
existences like themselves. The former may be said to be 
slightly specialised {aviiesha) and the latter thoroughly 
specialised (vi^esha). 

Thus we see that from prakrti comes mahat, from mahat 
comes ahanikara, and from ahaipkara, as we have seen above, 
the evolution takes three different courses according to the 
preponderance of sattva, rajas and tamas originating the 
cognitive and conative senses and manas, the superintendent 
of them both on one side and the tanmatras on the other. 
These tanmatras again produce the five gross elements. 
Now when ahaipkara produces the tanmatras or the senses, 
or when the tanmatras produce the five gross elements, or 
when ahaipkaxa itself is produced from buddhi or mahat, 
it is called i.e. the production of a 

different tattva or substance. 

Thus in the case of ^o^wntora-pan^tioma (as for example 
when the tanmatras are produced from ahaipkara), it must 
be carefully noticed that the state of being involved in the 
tanmatras is altogether different from the state of being of 
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ahaipkara; it is not a mere change of quality but a change 
of existence or state of being.*** Thus though the tanmatras 
are derived from ahaipkara the traces of ahaipkara cannot 
be easily followed in them. This derivation is not such that 
the ahaipkara remains principally unchanged and there is 
only a change of quality in it, but it is a different existence 
altogether, having properties which differ widely from those 
of ahamkara. So it is called tattvantara-paripama, i.e. 
evolution of different categories of existence. 

Now the evolution that the senses and the five gross elements 
can undergo can never be of this nature, for they are vi^eshas, 
or substances which have been too much specialised to allow 
the evolution of any other substance of a different grade of 
existence from themselves. With them there is an end of all 
emanation. So we see that the avifoshas or slightly specialised 
emanations are those which being themselves but emanations 
can yet yield other emanations from themselves. Thus we 
see that mahat, ahaipkara and the five tanmatras are them- 
selves emanations, as well as the source of other emanations. 
Mahat, however, though it is undoubtedly an avifiesha or 
slightly specialised emanation, is called by another technical 
name linga or sign, for from the state of mahat, the prakrti 
from which it must have emanated may be inferred, ftakrti, 
however, from which no other primal state is inferable, is called 
the aliPga or that which is not a sign for the existence of any 
other primal and more unspecialised state. In one sense all 
the emanations can be with justice called the lifigas or states 
of existence standing as the sign by which the causes from 

* ** TaUv&iUara^paHi^ma ” means the evolution of a wholly new cat^ory 
of existence. Thus the tanmatras are wholly different from the ego vom 
which they are produced. So the atoms are whoUy different from the tan- 
m&iaras from which they are produced, for the latter, unlike the former, have 
no sense-properties. In all combinations of atoms, there would arise thou¬ 
sands of new qualities, but none of the products of the combination of atoms 
can be caUed a tattv&ntara, or a new category of existence sinoe all these 
qualities are the direct manifestations of the specifio properties of the atoms. 
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which they have emanated can be directly inferred. Thos in 
this sense the five gross elements may be called the lifiga of the 
tanmatras, and th^ again of the ego, and that again of the 
mahat, for the unspedalised ones are inferred from their 
specialised modifications or emanations. But this technical 
name liiiga is reserved for the mahat from which the alifiga 
or prakrti can be inferred. This prakpti, however, is the 
eternal state which is not an emanation itself but the basis 
and source of all other emanations. 

The lifiga and the alifiga have thus been compared in the 
Kariha : 

^'hdutnadanityamavyapi saJcriyamanekaSritam Ufigam 
samyamm paratantram vyaktam viparUanuwyaJctam.” 

The lifiga has a cause, it is neither eternal nor universal, 
but mobile, multiform, dependent, determinate, and possesses 
parts, whereas the alifiga is the reverse. The alifiga or 
prakfti, however, being the cause has some characteristics in 
common with its lifigas as distinguished from the purushas, 
which are altogether difierent from it. 

Thus the Kdrikd says : 

“ briyvajMimvwtiti vwkayah sarmnyamueiamm prasamdlumni 
vyaktam tathd pradhdnam tadoipcmtastalM pumdn” 

The manifested and the unmanifested pradhdna or prakrti 
are both composed of the three guQas, non-intelligent, objec¬ 
tive, universal, imconscious and productive. Soul in these 
respects is the reverse. We have'seen above that prakrti 
is the state of equilibrium of the guQas, which can in no way 
be of any use to the purushas, and is thus held to be eternal, 
though all other states are held to be non-etemal as they 
are produced for the sake of the purushas. 

The state of pralqrti is that in which the gupas completely 
overpower each other and the characteristics (dharma) 
and the characterised {dharml) are one and the same. 
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Evolution is thus nothing Wt the manifestation of change, 
mutation, by the enei^ of rajas. The rajas is the one 
mediating activity that breaks up all compounds, builds up 
new ones and initiates original modifications. Whenever in 
any particular combination the proportion of sattva, rajas 
or tamas alters, as a condition of this alteration, there is the 
dominating activity of rajas by which the old equilibrium is 
destroyed and another equilibrium established; this in its 
turn is again disturbed and again another equilibrium is 
restored. Now the manifestation of this latent activity of 
rajas is what is called change or evolution. In the external 
world the time that is taken by a paramaou or atom to move 
from its place is identical with a unit of change.* Now an 
atom will be that quantum which is smaller or finer than 
that point or limit at which it can in any way be perceived 
by the senses. Atoms are therefore mere points without 
magnitude or dimension, and the unit of time or moment 
{kshava) that is taken up in changing the position of these 

* Vy&aa-bh&shya, HI. 02, says that the smallest indivisible part of a 
thing is called a param&pu. vijnSna Bhikshu in explain^ it says that 
parama^u here means gopa, for if a thing say a stone is divid^ then the 
furthest limit of division is reached when we come to the indivisible guQas. 
But if the prakrti is all-^rvading {vtbhu) how can the gui;^ be atomic 7 
Bhikshu says ( Yoga-vdrUika, III. 52) in reply that there are some classes 
of gui^ (e.g. those which produce mind antahharav^i and &kdk^) which 
are all>pervading, while the others are all atomio. In Bhikshu*s inteipreta- 
tion a moment is to be defined as the time which a gu^a entity takes to 
change its own unit of space. Gupas are thus equivalent to the Vai^shika 
param& 9 us. Bhikshu, however, does not deny that there are no atoms of 
earth, water, etc., but he says thfdi where reference is not made to these atoms 
but to gu^a atoms for the partless units of time can only be compared with 
the partless guiULas. But v&ca^ti does not make any comment here to 
indicate that the smallest indivisible unit of matter should mean gupas. 
Moreover, Yoga-Mra, L 40, and Vydsa-bh^hya, 1. 45, speak of param&v>u 
and at^u in the sense of earth-atoms, etc. Even Bhikshu does not maintain 
that param&pu is used there in ^e sense of atomic gupa entities. 1 
could not therefore accept Bhikshu’s interpretation that parama^u here 
refers to gui;^a. Paramftpu m^ here be taken in the sense of material 
atoms of earth* water* etc. The atoms (param&^u) here cannot be 
absolutely partless, for it has two sides, prior {piJrvadeia) and posterior 
{uUaradekt), 
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atonu is identical with one unit of change or evolution. 
The change or evolution in the external world must therefore 
be measured by these units of spatial motion of the atoms ; 
i.e. an atom changing its own unit of space is the measure of 
all physical change or evolution. 

Each Unit of time (kshava) corresponding to this change of 
an atom of its own unit of space is the unit-measure of change. 
This instantaneous succession of time as discrete moments one 
following the other is the notion of the series of moments or 
pure and simple succession. Now the notion of these discrete 
moments is the notion of time. Even the notion of succession 
is one that does not really exist but is imagined, for a moment 
comes into being just when the moment just before had passed 
so that they have never taken place together. Thus Vyasa 
in III. 62, says : “ kahavatatkramayomasti mstmamaMrali iti 
buddhisamdkarah muhurttahoratratradayah.** Sa tvayatn kalah 
vastuiunyo'pi huddhinirmavah. The moments and their 
succession do not belong to the category of actual things; 
the hour, the day and night, are all aggregates of mental 
conceptions. This time which is not a substantive reality in 
itself, but is only a mental concept, represented to us through 
linguistic usage, appears to ordinary minds as if it were an 
objective reality. 

So the conception of time as discrete moments is the real 
one, whereas the conception of time as successive or as con¬ 
tinuous is unreal, being only due to the imagination of our 
empirical and relative consciousness.. Thus Y^aspati further 
explains it. A moment is real {imtupatitah) and is the essential 
element of the notion of succession. Succession involves the 
notion of change of moments, and the moment is called time 
by those sages who know what time is. Two moments cannot 
happen together. There cannot be any succession of two 
simultaneous things. Succession means the notion of change 
involving a preceding and a succeeding moment. Thus there 
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is only the ptesent moment and there are no preceding and 
later moments. Therefore there cannot be any union of these 
moments. The past and the future moments may be said to 
exist only if we speak of past and future as identical with 
the changes that have become latent and others that exist 
potentially but ate not manifested. Thus in one moment, 
the whole world suffers changes. All these characteristics 
are associated with the thing as connected with one particular 
moment.* 

So we find here that time is essentially discrete, being only 
the moments of our cognitive life. As two moments never 
co-exist, there is no succession or continuous time. They 
eidst therefore only in our empirical consciousness which 
cannot take the real moments in their discrete nature but 
connects the one with the other and thereby imagines either 
succession or continuous time. 

Now we have said before, that each unit of change or 
evolution is measured by this unit of time hahar^a or moment; 
or rather the units of change are expressed in terms of these 
moments or kshatfMs, Of course in our ordinary conscious¬ 
ness these moments of change cannot be grasped, but they 
can be reasonably inferred. For at the end of a certain period 
we observe a change in a thing; now this change, though 
it becomes appreciable to us after a long while, was still going 
on every moment, so, in this way, the succession of evolution 
or change cannot be distii^^hed from the moments coming 
one after another. Thus the Yoga-sutra says in IV. 33: 
“ Succession involving a course of changes is associated with 
the moments.” Succession as change of moments is grasped 

* Bhikshu regards the movement of a gui:ia of its own unit of space as 
the ultimate unit of time (kshat^). The whole world is nothing else but a 
series of ksha'CMs, This view difiers from the Buddhist view that everything 
is momentary in this that it does not admit of any other thing but the 
kahanMa (na tu kahatf^iriktah kaha^ikah padArtha^ kaicidiahyate taiatu 
kaluixt<mOtraathdyyeva paddrthadk iahyaU, Yoga-v&rtHka, IIL i2). 
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only by a course of changes. A cloth which has not passed 
through, a course of changes through a series of moments 
cannot be found old all at once at any time. Even a new 
cloth kept with good care becomes old after a time. This 
is what is called the termination of a course of changes and 
by it the succession of a course of changes can be grasped. 
Even before a thing is old there can be inferred a sequence 
of the subtlest, subtler, subtle, grossest, grosser and gross 
changes {TattvavaiidraM, IV. 33).* 

Now as we have seen that the unit of time is indistmguish- 
able from the unit of change or evolution, and as these moments 
are not co-ezisting but one follows the other, we see that there 
is no past or future existing as a continuous before or past, 
and after or future. It is the present that really exists as 
the manifested moment; the past has been conserved as 
sublatent and the future as the latent. So the past and 
future exist in the present, the former as one which has already 
had its manifestation and is thus conserved in the fact of the 
manifestation of the present. For the manifestation of the 
present as such could not have taken place until the past 
had already been manifested; so the manifestation of the 
present is a concrete product involving within itself the mani¬ 
festation of the past; in a similar way it may be said that 
the manifestation of the present contains within itself the seed 
or the unmanifested state of the future, for if this had not 
been the case, the future never could have happened. So we 
see that the whole world undergoes a change at one unit 

* There is a difference of opinion as regards the meaning of the word 
** kshaxtapraiiyogi ** in IV. 33. Vacaspati says that it means the growth 
associated with a pt^cular kahav^ or moment (kshatMpracap^aya)^ 
The word prcUiyogi is interpreted by Vacaspati as related {pratisambandhi), 
Bhikshn, however^ giyes a quite different meaning. He int^rets kahatta as 
** interral *’ and pratiyog! as opposite of *’ {virodhi). So ** kaha'f^ajmiu 
yogi ** means with him ** without any interval ” or continuous.'* He holds 
that the sutra means that all change is continuous and not in succession. 
There is according to his interpretation no interral between the cessation 
of a prerious ehanu^ter and the rise of a new one. 
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point of time, and not only that but it conserves within itself 
all the past and future history of cosmic evolution. 

We have pointed out before that the manifestation of the 
rajas or energy as action is what is called change. Now this 
manifestation of action can only take place when equilibrium 
of a particular collocation of gu^;ias is disturbed and the rajas 
arranges or collocates with itself the sattva and tamas, the 
whole group being made intelligible by the inherent sattva. 
So the cosmic history is only the history of the different 
collocations of the gu^as. Now, therefore, if it is possible 
for a seer to see in one vision the possible number of combina¬ 
tions that the rajas will have with sattva and tamas, he can 
in one moment perceive the past, present or future of this 
cosmic evolutionary process; for with such minds all past 
and future are concentrated at one point of vision which to 
a person of ordinary empirical consciousness appears only 
in the series. For the empirical consciousness, impure as it is, 
it is impossible that all the powers and potencies of sattva 
and rajas should become manifested at one point of time; 
it has to take things only through its senses and can thus 
take the changes only as the senses are affected by them; 
wherec^, on the other hand, if its power of knowing was not 
restricted to the limited scope of the senses, it could have 
grasped all the possible collocations or changes all at once. 
Such a perceiving mind whose power of knowing is not 
narrowed by the senses can perceive all the finest modifica¬ 
tions or changes that are going on in the body of a substance 
(see Yoga-siUra, III. 63). 



CHAPTER V 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE CATEGORIES 

The Yoga analysis points to the fact that all our cognitive 
states are distinguished from their objects by the fact of their 
being intelligent. This intelligence is the constant factor 
which persists amidst all changes of our cognitive states. 
We are passing continually from one state to another without 
any rest, but in this varying change of these states we are 
never divested of intelligence. This fact of intelligence is 
therefore neither the particular possession of any one of these 
states nor that of the sum of these states ; for if it is not the 
possession of any one of these states it cannot be the possession 
of the sum of these states. In the case of the released person 
again there is no mental state, but the self-shining intelli¬ 
gence. So Yoga regarded this intelligence as quite distinct 
from the so-called mental states which became intelligent 
by coming in connection with this intelligence. The action¬ 
less, absolutely pure and simple intelligence it called the 
purusha. 

Yoga tacitly assumed a certain kind of analysis of the 
nature of these mental states which sought to find out, if 
possible, the nature of their constituent elements or moments 
of existence. Now in analysing the different states of oux 
mind we find that a particular content of thought is illumin¬ 
ated and then passed over. The ideas rise, are illuminated 
and pass away. Thus they found that “ movement ’’ was 
one of the principal elements that constituted the substance 
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of our thoughts. Thought as such is always moving. This 
principle of movement, mutation or change, this energy, they 
called rajas. 

Now apart from this rajas, thought when seen as divested 
of its sensuous contents seems to exhibit one universal mould 
or form of knowledge which assumes the form of all the 
sensuous contents that are presented to it. It is the one 
universal of all our particular concepts or ideas—the basis 
or substratum of all the different shapes imposed upon itself, 
the pure and simple. Sattva in which there is no particularity 
is that element of our thought which, resembling purusha 
most, can attain its reflection within itself and thus makes 
the unconscious mental states intelligible. All the contents 
of our thought are but modes and limitations of this universal 
form and are thus made intelligible. It is the one principle 
of intelligibility of all our conscious states. 

Now our intellectual life consists in a series of shining 
ideas or concepts ; concepts after concepts shine forth in the 
light of the pure intelligence and pass away. But each 
concept is but a limitation of the pure shining universal of 
our knowledge which underlies all its changing modes or 
modifications of concepts or judgments. This is what is called 
pure knowledge in which there is neither the knower nor the 
known. This pure object—subjectless knowledge differs 
from the pure intelligence or purusha only in this that later 
on it is liable to suffer various modifications, as the ego, 
the senses, and the infinite percepts and concepts, etc., con¬ 
nected therewith, whereas the pure intelligence remains ever 
pure and changeless and is never the substratum of any 
change. At this stage sattva, the intelligence-stuff, is 
prominent and rajas and tamas are altogether suppressed. 
It is for this reason that the buddhi or mind is often spoken 
of as the sattva. Being an absolute preponderance of sattva 
it has nothing else to manifest, but it is its pure shining self. 
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Both tamas and rajas being mostly suppressed they cannot 
in any way afEect the effulgent nature of this pure shining 
of contentless knowledge in which there is neither the knower 
nor the known. 

But it must be remembered that it is holding suspended 
as it were within itself the elements of rajas and tamas which 
cannot manifest themselves owing to the preponderance of 
the sattva. 

This notion of pure contentless consciousness is immediate 
and abstract and as such is at once mediated by other neces¬ 
sary phases. Thus we see that this pure contentless universal 
consciousness is the same as the ego-universal [asmitarndtra). 
For this contentless universal consciousness is only another 
name for the contentless unlimited, infinite of the ego-univer¬ 
sal. A quotation from Fichte may here be useful as a com¬ 
parison, Thus he says in the introduction to his Science 
of Ethics : “ How an object can ever become a subject, or 
how a being can ever become an object of representation: 
this curious change will never be explained by anyone who 
does not find a point where the objective and subjective 
are not distinguished at all, but are altogether one. Now 
such a point is established by, and made the starting point 
of our system. This point is the Egohood, the Intelligence, 
Reason, or whatever it may be named.'’* The Vydsa-bhdshya, 
II. 19, describes it as Ungamdtram mahaUaivam saitdmdtre 
mahati dtmani, and again in I. 36 we find it described as the 
waveless ocean, peaceful infinite pure egohood. This obscure 
egohood is known merely as being. This mahat has also 
been spoken of by Vijnana Bhikshu as the manas, or mind, 
as it has the function of assimilation (niicaya). Now what 
we have already said about mahat will, we hope, make it 

* Nothing more than a superficial comparison with Fichte is here in¬ 
tended. A large majority of the texts and the commentary literature would 
oppc^ the attempts of all those who would like to interinfet S&ipkhya-yoga 
on Fiohtean lines. 
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clear that this mahat is the last limit at which the subject 
and the object can be considered as one indistinguishable 
point which is neither the one nor the other, but the source 
of both. 

This buddhi is thus variously called mahat^ asmitdmdtra, 
manaSy sattvay buddhi and Ungay according to the aspects 
from which this state is observed. 

This state is called mahat as it is the most universal thing 
conceivable and the one common source from which all other 
things originate. 

Now this phase of sattva or pure shining naturally passes 
into the other phase, that of the Ego as knower or Ego as 
subject. The first phase as mahat or asmitamatra was the 
state in which the sattva was predominant and the rajas and 
tamas were in a suppressed condition. The next moment 
is that in which the rajas comes uppermost, and thus the 
ego as the subject of all cognition—the subject I—the 
knower of all the mental states—is derived. The con¬ 
tentless subject-objectless I ’’ is the passive sattva aspect 
of the buddhi catching the reflection of the spirit of 
purusha. 

In its active aspect, however, it feels itself one with the 
spirit and appears as the ego or subject which knows, feels 
and wills. Thus Patanjali says, in II. 6: drgdarianaiak- 
tyorehdtYmteva asmitdy i.e. the seeming identity of the seer 
and the perceiving capacity is called asmita-ego. Again in 
Bhdshyay 1 . 17, we have ekdtmikd samvidasmitd (knowledge as 
one identical is asmita) which Yacaspati explains as sd ca 
dtmand grahvtrd saha buddhireJcdtmikd samvid, i.e. it is the 
feeling of identity of' the buddhi (mind) with the self, the 
perceiver. Thus we find that the mind is affected by its own 
rajas or activity and posits itself as the ego or subject as 
activity. By reason of this position of the “ I ’’ as active 
it perceives itself in the objective, in all its conative and 
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cognitive senses in its thoughts and feelings and also in the 
external world of extension and co-existence ; in the words 
of Pahcafikha (IL 6) thinking the animate and inanimate 
beings to be the self, man regards their prosperity as his own 
and becomes glad, and regards their adversity as his own 
and is sorry. Here the “ I ” is posited as the active entity 
which becomes conscious of itself, or in other words the 
“ I ’’ becomes self-conscious. In analysing this notion of 
self-consciousness we find that here the rajas or element of 
activity or mobility has become predominant and this pre¬ 
dominance of rajas has been manifested by the inherent 
sattva. Thus we find that the rajas side or “ I as active ” 
has become manifested or known as such, i.e. I ’’ becomes 
conscious of itself as active. And this is just what is meant 
by self-consciousness. 

This ego or self-consciousness then appears as the modifica¬ 
tion of the contentless pure consciousness of the mind {buddhi ); 
it is for this reasonthat we see that this self-consciousness is but 
a modification of the universal mind. The absolute identity 
of subject and object as the egohood is not a part of our 
natural consciousness, for in all stages of our actual conscious¬ 
ness, even in that of self-consciousness, there is an element 
of the preponderance of rajas .or activity which directs this 
unity as the knower and the known and then unites them as 
it were. Only so far as I distinguish myself as the conscious, 
from myself as the object of consciousness, am I at all conscious 
of myself. 

When we see that the buddhi transforms itself into the ego, 
the subject, or the knower, at this its first phase there is no 
other content which it can know, it therefore knows itself 
in a very abstract way as the I,’^ or in other words, the ego 
becomes self-conscious; but at this moment the ego has no 
content; the tamas being quite under suppression, it is 
evolved by a preponderance of the rajas ; and thus its nature 
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ae rajas is manifested by the sattva and thus the ego now 
essentially knows itself to be active, and holds itself as the 
permanent energising activity which connects with itself all 
the phenomena of our life. 

But now when the ego first directs itself towards itself and 
becomes conscious of itself, one question which naturally 
comes to our mind is, “Can the ego direct itself towards 
itself and thus divide itself into a part that sees and one that 
is seen ? ” To meet this question it is assumed that the 
guuas contain within themselves the germs of both sub¬ 
jectivity and objectivity {guxjMndm hi dmiru'pyarri vyavasd- 
ydtmkatvam vyavaseydtmakatvam ca. Tattvavaiidradii III. 47); 
the guuas have two forms, the perceiver and the perceived. 
Thus we find that in the ego the quality of the guinias as the 
perceiver comes to be first manifested and the ego turns 
back upon itself and makes itself its own object. It is at this 
stage that we are reminded of the twofold nature of the 
guuas. 

It is by virtue of this twofold nature that the subject can 
make itself its own object; but as these two sides have not 
yet developed they are still only abstract and exist but in an 
implicit way in this state of the ego {ahamkdra). 

Enquiring further into the nature of the relation of this ego 
and the buddhi, we find that the ego is only another phase 
or modification of the buddhi; however different it might 
appear from buddhi it is only an appearance or phase of it; 
its reality is the reality of the buddhi. Thus we see that when 
the knower is affected in his different modes of concepts and 
judgments, this too is to be ascribed to the buddhi. Thus 
Vyasa writes (II. 18) that perception, memory, differentiation, 
reasoning, right knowledge, decision belong properly to mind 
(buddhi) and are only illusorily imposed on the purusha 
(grahai(!^hdrav),ohdjpoha^ huddhau vartta- 

mdnd pwrushe adhydropitasoM 
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Now from this ego we find that three developments take 
place in three distinct directions according to the preponder¬ 
ance of sattva, rajas or tamas. 

By the preponderance of rajas, the ego develops itself 
into the five conative senses, vak (speech), pa^i (hands), 
pada (feet), payu (organ of passing the excreta) and npastha 
(generative organ). By the preponderance of sattva, the 
ego develops itself into the five cognitive senses—hearing, 
touch, sight, taste and smell; and by a preponderance of 
tamas it stands as the bhutadi and produces the five tan- 
matras, and these again by further preponderance of tamas 
develops into the particles of the five gross elements of earth, 
water, light, heat, air and ether. 

Now it is clear that when the self becomes conscious of 
itself as object we see that there are three phases in it: (i) 
that in which the self becomes an object to itself ; (ii) when 
it directs itself or turns as the subject upon itself as the object, 
this moment of activity which can effect an aspect of change 
in itself; (iii) the aspect of the consciousness of the self, 
the moment in which it perceives itself in its object, the 
moment of the union of itself as the subject and itself as the 
object in one luminosity of self-consciousness. Now that 
phase of self in which it is merely an object to itself is the phase 
of its union with prakrti which further develops the prakrti in 
moments of materiality by a preponderance of the inert 
tamas of the bhiitadi into tanmatras and these again into the 
five grosser elements which are then called the grahya or 
perceptible. 

The sattva side of this ego or self-consciousness which was 
hitherto undifferentiated becomes further differentiated, 
specialised and modified into the five cognitive senses with their 
respective functions of hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell, 
synchronising with the evolution of the prakrti on the tan- 
matric side of evolution. These again individually suffer 
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infinite modificatione themselves and thus cause an infinite 
variety of sensations in their respective spheres in our conscious 
life. The rajas side of the ego becomes specialised as the active 
faculties of the five different conative organs. 

There is another specialisation of the ego as the manas 
which is its direct instrument for connecting itself with the five 
cognitive and conative senses. What is perceived as mere 
sensations by the senses is connected and generalised and 
formed into concepts by the manas; it is therefore spoken 
of as partaking of both the conative and the cognitive aspects 
in the SdmJchya^kdrikdy 27. 

Now though the modifications of the ego are formed 
successively by the preponderance of sattva, rajas and tamas, 
yet the rajas is always the accessory cause (sahakdri) of all 
these varied collocations of the gunas; it is the supreme 
principle of energy and supplies even intelligence with the 
energy which it requires for its own conscious activity. Thus 
Lokacaryya says in his TaUvatraya : the tamasa ego 

developing into the material world and the sattvika ego 
developing into the eleven senses, both require the help of the 
rajasa ego for the production of this development ” {anydbhydm 
ahamkdrabhydm svakdryyopajanane rdjasdhamkdrah sahakdri 
bhavati) ; and Barabara in his Bhdshya writes : ‘‘ just as a 
seed-sprout requires for its growth the help of water as 
instrumental cause, so the rajasa ahaipkara (ego) works as the 
accessory cause {sahakdri) for the transformations of sattvika 
and tamasa ahamkara into their evolutionary products.’' 
The mode of working of this instrumental cause is described as 
rajas is the mover.” The rajasa ego thus moves the sattva 
part to generate the senses ; the tamas part generating the 
gross and subtle matter is also moved by the rajas, agent of 
movement. The rajasa ego is thus called the common cause 
of the movement of the sattvika and the tamasa ego. Vac- 
aspati also says: though rajas has no separate work by itself 
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yet since sattva and tamas (which though capable of under¬ 
going modification, do not do their work) are actionless in 
themselves, the agency of rajas lies in this that it moves them 
both for the production of the effect.”* And according as the 
modifications are sattvika, tamasa or rajasika, the ego which 
is the cause of these different modifications is also called 
vaikarika, bhutadi and taijasa. The mahat also as the source 
of the vaikarika, taijasa and bhutadi ego may be said to have 
three aspects. 

Now speaking of the relation of the sense faculties with 
the sense organs, we see that the latter, which are made up of 
the grosser elements are the vehicle of the former, for if the 
latter are injured in any way, the former are also necessarily 
affeoted.f 

To take for example the specific case of the faculty of hearing 
and its organ, we see that the faculty of hearing is seated in 
the ether {oM&a) within our ear-hole. It is here that the power 
of hearing is located. When soundness or defect is noticed 
therein, soundness or defect is noticed in the power of hearing 
also. When the sounds of solids, etc., are heard, then the 
power of hearing located in the hollow of the ear stands in need 
of the resonance produced in the akafe of the ear. 

This sense of hearing, then, having its origin in the principle 
of ahaipkara, behaves like iron, and is drawn by the sounds 
originated and located in the mouth of the speaker acting 
as loadstone, and transforms them into its own successive 
modifications {vrUi) and thus senses the sounds of the 
speaker. And it is for this reason that for every living 
creature, the perception of sound in external space 
in the absence of defects is never void of authority, 
Thus Pancasikha also says, as quoted in Vyasa-bhdshyay 
III. 41: 


♦ Tattvakaumvdi on 8&f)ihhya-h&rik&, 25. 
t TattvavaiSaradiy 111. 41. 
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“ To all those whose organs of hearing are situated in the 
same place (at different times) the aka^a sustaining the sense 
of hearing is the same.” The aka^a, again, in which the power 
of hearing is seated, is born out of the soniferous tanmatra, and 
has therefore the quality of sound inherent in itself. It is by 
this sound acting in unison that it takes the sounds of external 
solids, etc. This then proves that the aka&i is the substratum 
of the power of hearing, and also possesses the quality of 
sound. And this sameness of the situation of sound is an 
indication of the existence of aka^a as that which is the sub¬ 
stratum of the auditory power (irvii) which manifests the 
sounds of the same class in aka^a. Such a manifestation of 
sound cannot be without such an auditory sense-power. 
Nor is such an auditory power a quality of prthivi (earth), 
etc., because it cannot be in its own self both the manifestor 
and the manifested (vyahngya&ndvyanjaka), Tattvavaiidrad% 
III. 41. It is the auditory power which manifests all sounds 
with the help of the akafe of the sense organ. 

The theory of the guuas was accepted by many others 
outside the Samkhya-Yoga circle and they also offered their 
opinions on the nature of the categories. 

There are thus other views prevalent about the genesis of 
the senses, to which it may be worth our while to pay some 
attention as we pass by. 

The sattvika ego in generating the cognitive senses with 
limited powers for certain specified objects of sense only ac¬ 
counted for their developments from itself in accompaniment 
with the specific tanmatras. Thus 

sattvika ego-fsound potential (&bda-tanmatra)=sense 
of hearing. 

sattvika ego + touch potential (4par4-tanmatra)=: sense of 
touch. 

sattvika ego-fsight potential (feupa-tanmatra)=sense of 
vision. 
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sattvika ego+taste potential (vasa-tanmatra) =sense of 
taste. 

sattvika ego+smell potential (gandlia-tanmatra)=sense of 
smell. 

The conative sense of speech is developed in association 
with the sense of hearing; that of hand in association with the 
sense of touch ; that of feet in association with the sense of 
vision; that of upastha in association with the sense of taste ; 
that of payu in association with the sense of smell. 

Last of all, the manas is developed from the ego without 
any co-operating or accompanying cause. 

TheNaiyayikas,however,think that the senses are generated 
by the gross elements, the ear for example by aka^, the touch 
by air and so forth. But Lokacaryya in his Tattvalraya holds 
that the senses are not generated by gross matter but are 
rather sustained and strengthened by it. 

There are others who think that the ego is the instrumental 
and that the gross elements are the material causes in the 
production of the senses. 

The view of the YydsaAyhdshya is, I believe, now quite clear 
since we see that the mahat through the asmita generates from 
the latter (as differentiations from it, though it itself exists 
as integrated in the mahat), the senses, and their correspond¬ 
ing gross elements. 

Before proceeding further to trace the development of 
the bhutadi on the tanmatric side, I think it is best to refer 
to the views about the supposed difference between the Yoga 
and the views of the Saipkhya works about the evolution of 
the categories. Now according to the Yoga view two parallel 
lines of evolution start from mahat, one of which develops 
into the ego, manas, the five cognitive and the five conative 
senses, while on the other side it develops into the five grosser 
elements through the five tanmatras which are directly 
produced from mahat through the medium ahaipkara. 
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Thus the view as found in the Yoga works may be tabulated 
thus :— 


Prakyti 


Mahat or Asmitamatra 


Asmita Tanmatras—5 

I I 

11 senses 5 gross elements 

The view of the SaQikhya works may be tabulated thus :— 

Prakpti 

I 

Mahat 

1 

Ego 


11 senses 5 Tanmatras 

1 

6 gross elements 

The place in the Vydsa-hhdshya which refers to this genesis 
is that under vUesMvUesMUngamdtrdlingdni gux^parvdijii, II. 
19. There it says that the four bh6tas are ether, air, fire, 
water and earth. These are the vifieshas (specialised modi¬ 
fications) of the unspecialised modifications the tanmatras of 
sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. So also are the cognitive 
senses of hearing, touch, eye, tongue, and nose and the conative 
senses of speech, hand, feet, anus and the generative organ. 
The eleventh one manas (the co-ordinating organ) has for its 
object the objects of all the above ten senses. So these are 
the specialised modifications {viieshas) of the unspecialised 
(avii$esha) asmita. The gu^as have these sixteen kinds of 
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speciaKsed modifications (vUesMparitiMma). The six un¬ 
specialised modifications are the sound tanmatra, touch 
tanmatra, colour tanmatra, taste tanmatra and smell tan¬ 
matra. These tanmatras respectively contain one, two, 
three, four, and five special characteristics. The sixth 
unspecialised modification is asmitamatra. These are the 
six avi^esha evolutions of the pure being, the mahat. The 
category of mahat is merely a sign beyond the avi^eshas and 
it is there that these exist and develop. 

In this Vydsa-bhdshya the fully specialised ones, viiSeshas, 
the grosser elements are said to have been derived from the 
tanmatras and the senses and manas, the faculty of re¬ 
flection are said to have been specialised from the ego or 
asmita. The tanmatras, however, have not been derived from 
the ego or asmita here. But they together with asmita are 
spoken of as the six slightly specialised ones, the five being the 
five tanmatras and the sixth one being the ego. These six 
avifeshas are the specialisations of the mahat, the great 
egohood of pure Be-ness. It therefore appears that the six 
avi^eshas are directly derived from the mahat, after which the 
ego develops into the eleven senses and the tanmatras into the 
five gross elements in three different lines. 

But let us see how Yoga-vdrttika explains the point here :— 
But like the senses the tanmatras are also special 
modifications of the ahaipkara having specially modified 
characteristics such as sound, touch, etc., why, therefore, are 
they not mentioned as special modifications {viieshas) ? The 
answer is that those only are mentioned as special modification 
which are ultimate special modifications. The tatanatras are 
indeed the special modifications of the ego, but they themselves 
produce further special modifications, the bhutas. The 
avi^eshas are explained as the six avi^eshas. The tanmatras 
are generated from the tamasa ahaipkara gradually through 
sound, etc. The category of mahat which is the ground of 
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all modifications, called also the buddhi, has six evolutionary 
products called the aviiSeshas. Though the mahat and the 
prakrti may also be regarded as the root-causes out of which 
the tanmatras have evolved, yet the word avifesha is used 
as a technical term having a special application to the six 
avi^eshas only.” The modifications of these are from the 
buddhi through the intermediate stage of the ahamkara, as 
has been explained in the Bhdshya, 1.46. 

Thus we see that the Yoga-vdrttika says that the Bhdshya 
is here describing the modifications of buddhi in two distinct 
classes, the aviiSeshas and the vi^eshas ; and that the mahat 
has been spoken of as the source of all the avii^eshas, the five 
tanmatras and the ego; strictly speaking, however, the 
genesis of the tanmatras from mahat takes place through the 
ego and in association with the ego, for it has been so described 
in the Bhdshya, I. 46. 

Nage^a in explaining this Bhdshya only repeats the view 
of Yoga-vdrttika, 

Now let us refer to the Bhdshya of I. 46, alluded to by 
the Yoga-vdrttika: ‘‘ The gradual series of subtler causes 
proceeds up to the alifiga or the prakrti. The earth atom 
has the smell tanmatra as its subtle cause; the water atom 
has the taste tanmatra ; the air atom the touch tanmatra ; 
the akaiSa atom the sound tanmatra ; and of these ahamkara 
is the subtle cause; and of this the mahat is the subtle 
cause.” Here by subtle cause {sukshma) it is upadanakara^a 
or material cause which is meant; so the Bhdshya further 
says: “It is true that purusha is the subtlest of all. But 
yet as prak?ti is subtler than the mahat, it is not in that sense 
that purusha is subtler than prakrti for purusha is only an 
instrumental cause of the evolution of mahat, but not its 
material cause.” I believe it is quite clear that ahaipkara 
is spoken of here as the sukshma anvayikdrana of the tan¬ 
matras. This anvayikarana is the same as upadana (material 
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cause) as Vacaspati calls it. Now again in the Bhdshya of 
the same sutra II. 19 later on we see the lihga or the mahat is 
the stage next to prakrti, it is differentiated from it though 
still remaining integrated in the regular order of evolution. 
The six avi^eshas are again differentiated while still remaining 
integrated in the mahat in the order of evolution 
kramaniyama). 

The mahat tattva (lihga) is associated with the prakrti 
(alihga). Its development is thus to be considered as the 
production of a differentiation as integrated within the 
prakrti. The six avifeshas are also to be considered as the 
production of successive differentiations as integrated within 
the mahat. 

The words samsfsUa vivicyante are the most important 
here for they show us the real nature of the transformations. 
“ SamsYshtd ’’ means integrated and ‘‘ vivicyante means 
differentiated. This shows that the order of evolution as 
found in the Samkhya works (viz. mahat from prakrti, ahain- 
kara from mahat and the eleven senses and the tanmatras 
from ahamkara) is true only in this sense that these modifica¬ 
tions of ahamkara take place directly as differentiations of 
characters in the body of mahat. As these differentiations 
take place through ahaipkara as the first moment in the 
series of transformations it is said that the transformations 
take place directly from ahaipkara; whereas when stress 
is laid on the other aspect it appears that the transformations 
are but differentiations as integrated in the body of the 
mahat, and thus it is also said that from mahat the six aviiSes- 
has—^namely, ahaipkara and the five tanmatras—come out. 
This conception of evolution as differentiation within inte¬ 
gration bridges the gulf between the views of Yoga and the 
Samkhya works. We know that the tanmatras are produced 
from the tamasa ahaipkara. This ahaipkaxa is nothing but the 
tamasa side of mahat roused into creative activity by rajas. 
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The sattvika ahamkara is given as a separate category pro¬ 
ducing the senses, whereas the tamas as bhutadi produces the 
tanmatras from its disturbance while held up within the 
mahat.* 

Nage^a in the Chdyd-vydhhyd of II. 19, however, follows 
the Samkhya explanation. He says : “ The five tanmatras 
having in order one, two, three, four and five characteristics 
are such that the preceding ones are the causes of the succeed¬ 
ing ones. The ^bdatanmatra has only the characteristic of 
sound, the spar^tanmatra of sound and touch and so on. . . . 
All these tanmatras are produced from the tamasa ahamkara 
in the order of ^bda, spar^, etc.’’ This ignores the interpre¬ 
tation of the Vydsa-hhdshya that the tanmatras are differentia¬ 
tions within the integrated whole of mahat through the 
intermediary stage of the tamasa ahamkara. 

♦ This was first pointed out by Dr. B. N. Seal in his Phyaicalf Chemical 
and Mechanical Theories of the Ancient Hindus in Dr. P. C. Ray’s Hindu 
Chemistryf Vol. II. 



CHAPTEE VI 

EVOLUTION AND CHANGE OF QUALITIES 

The order of the evolution of the tanmatras as here referred 
to is as follows :— 

Bhhtadi (tamasa ahamkara) 
gabdatanmatra 

I 

Spar^atanmatra 

I 

Rupatanmatra 

I 

Rasatanmatra 

I 

Gandhatanmatra 

m 

The evolution of the tanmatras has been variously described 
in the Puraijas and the Smrti literature. These divergent 
views can briefly be brought under two headings: those which 
derive the tanmatras from the bhfltas and those which derive 
them from the ahanikara and the bhutas from them. Some 
of these schools have been spoken of in the Barabara Muni’s 
commentary on the Tattvatraya —a treatise on the Ramanuja 
Philosophy—and have been already explained in a systematic 
way by Dr. B. N. Seal. I therefore refrain from repeating 
them needlessly. About the derivation of the tanmatras all 
the other Saipldiya treatises, the Karikd, the Kaumudl, the 
TaUvavaUdradl, the Sutra and Pravacana-bhashya^ the 
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SMlmrilam SiUrdrthahodhinly the Rajamdrtaiida and 

the Mar^iprabhd seem to be silent. Further speaking of the 
tanmatras, Vijhana Bhikshu says that the tanmatras exist 
only in unspecialised forms; they therefore can be neither 
felt nor perceived in any way by the senses of ordinary men. 
This is that indeterminate state of matter in which they can 
never be distinguished one from the other, and they cannot 
be perceived to be possessed of different qualities or specialised 
in any way. It is for this that they are called tanmatras, i.e. 
their only specialization is a mere thatness. The Yogins 
alone perceive them. 

Now turning towards the further evolution of the grosser 
elements from the tanmatras, we see that there are great 
divergences of view here also, some of which are shown 
below. Thus Vacaspati says : “ The earth atom is produced 
from the five tanmatras with a predominance of the smell 
tanmatra, the water atom from the four tanmatras excepting 
the smell tanmatra with a preponderance of the taste tan¬ 
matra, and so on ” (I. 44). 

Thus here we find that the akaSa atom (ai;Lu) has been 
generated simply by the akafe tanmatra ; the vayu atom 
has been generated by two tanmatras, i^bda and spar^a, 
of which the spar& appears there as the chief. The tejas 
atom has been developed from the febda, spar^a and rupa 
tanmatras, though the rfipa is predominant in the group. 
The ap atom has been developed from the four tanmatras, 
^abda, spar^a, rupa and rasa, though rasa is predominant 
in the group, and the earth or kshiti atom has been developed 
from the five tanmatras, though the gandha tanmatra is 
predominant in the group. 

Now the Yoga-vdrttika agrees with Vacaspati in all these 
details, but differs from him only in maintaining that the 
akaia atom has been generated from the 6ahda tanmatra 
with an accretion from bhfitadi, whereas Vacaspati says 

F 
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that the aka^a atom is generated simply by the akafe 
tanmatra.* 

Nage^a, however, takes a slihgtly different view and says 
that to produce the gross atoms from the tanmatras, an 
accretion of bhutadi as an accompanying agent is necessary 
at every step ; so that we see that the vayu atom is produced 
from these three: ^abda+spar^a+accretion from bhutadi. 
Tejas atom=^abda+^pari5a+rupa+accretion from bhutadi. 
Ap atom = 6abda + ^parfia + rupa + rasa + accretion from 
bhtitadi. Kshiti atom = ^abda + ^par^a + rupa + rasa + 
gandha + accretion from bhutadi. 

I refrain from giving the Vishnu Purdna view which has 
also been quoted in the Yoga-vdrttika, and the view of a certain 
school of Vedantists mentioned in the Tattva-nirufai^a and 
referred to and described in the Taitvatraya^ as Dr. B. N. 
Seal has already described them in his article. 

We see thus that from bhutadi come the five tanmatras 
which can be compared to the VaiSeshika atoms as they 
have no parts and neither grossness nor visible differentiation.! 
Some differentiation has of comse already begun in the 
tanmatras, as they are called ^abda, 4par4a, rupa, rasa and 
gandha, which therefore may be said to belong to a class akin 
to the grosser elements of aka^a, vayu, tejas, ap and 
kshiti. I 

The next one, the parama^u (atom), which is gross in its 
nature and is generated from the tanmatras which exist in 
it as parts {tanmdtrdvayava) may be compared with the 
trasarei^u of the Vai^eshikas. Thus the Yoga-vdrttika says : 
“ this is called paramai;iu by the Vai^eshikas. We however 
call the subtlest part of the visible earth, eartL atoms 

♦ Toga-v&rUikaf I. 45. 

t 1 have already said before that Bhikshu thinks that the gu^as (except 
the all-pervading ones) may be compared to the Vai^eshika atoms. See 
Yoga-vdtrUika, III. 52. 

X Cf. Vyaaa-hh&shya —“ sdbdddfn&in mikUisaindnajdt^yan&m,'* IV. 14* 
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(IV. 14). The doctrine of atoms is recognised both in the 
Yoga-sutrds (I. 46) and the Bhdshya (III. 62, IV. 14, etc.). 

Whether Samkhya admitted the paramai^LiiB (atoms) or not 
cannot be definitely settled. The SdmJchya-kdrikd does not 
mention the parama^us, but Vijnana Bhikshu thinks that 
the word ^'sukshma'' in Kdrikdy 39, means paramaijLUS 
{Yoga-vdrttika IV. 14). Though the word paramaijiu is not 
mentioned in the Kdrikd^ I can hardly suppose that Samkhya 
did not admit it in the sense in which Yoga did. For it does 
not seem probable that Samkhya should think that by the 
combination of the subtle tanmatras we could all at once 
have the bigger lumps of bhuta without there being any 
particles. Moreover, since the Yoga parama^ius are the 
finest visible particles of matter it could not have been 
denied by Samkhya. The supposition of some German 
scholars that SamWiya did not admit the parama^ius does 
not seem very plausible. Bhikshu in Yoga-vdrttika, III. 62, 
says that the gunas are in reality Vai^eshika atoms. 

The third form is gross air, fire, water, etc., which is said 
to belong to the mahat (gross) class. I cannot express it 
better than by quoting a passage from Yoga-vdrttika, IV. 4 : 
“ The Bhdshya holds that in the tanmatras there exists the 
specific differentiation that constitutes the five tanmatras, 
the kshiti atom is generated and by the conglomeration of 
these gross atoms gross earth is formed. So again by the com¬ 
bination of the four tanmatras the water atom is formed and 
the conglomeration of these water atoms makes gross water.’’ 

“ It should be noted here : since the Bhdshya holds that the 
tanmatras of sound, etc., are of the same class as the corre¬ 
sponding gross elements it may be assumed that the combining 
tanmatras possess the class characteristics which are made 
manifest in gross elements by hardness, smoothness, etc.” 
Bhikshu holds that since Saipkhya and Yoga are similar {samd- 
mkintra) this is to be regarded as being also the Saipkhya viewt 
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There is, however, another measure which is called the 
measure of parama mahat, which belongs to aka&i for ex¬ 
ample. 

Now these paramauus or atoms are not merely atoms of 
matter but they contain within themselves those particular 
qualities by virtue of which they appear, as pleasant, un¬ 
pleasant or passive to us. If we have expressed ourselves 
clearly, I believe it has been shown that when the inner and 
the outer proceed from one source, the ego and the external 
world do not altogether difEer in nature from the inner ; both 
have been formed by the collocation of the guuas {sarvamidam 
guYf^ndm sanniveSaviseshamdtram). The same book which in 
the inner microcosm is written in the language of ideas has 
been in the external world written in the language of matter. 
So in the external world we have all the grounds of our inner 
experience, cognitive as well as emotional, pleasurable as well 
as painful. The modifications of the external world are only 
translated into ideas and feelings; therefore these para- 
mauus are spoken of as endowed with feelings. 

There is another difference between the tanmatras and the 
paramai;iuB, The former cannot be perceived to be endowed 
with the feeling elements as the latter. Some say, however, 
that it is not true that the tanmatras are not endowed with 
the feeling elements, but they cannot be perceived by any save 
theYogins; thus it is said : tanmdtrdndmapiparasparavydvTt- 
tasvabhdvatvamastyeva tacca yogimdtragamyam. The tanmatras 
also possess differentiated characters, but they can be per¬ 
ceived only by the Yogins; but this is not universally admitted. 

Now these parama^us cannot further be evolved into any 
other different kind of existence or tattvantara.* We see 
that the parama^us though they have been formed from 
the tanmatras resemble them only in a very remote way and 
are therefore placed in a separate stage of evolution. 

♦ Vy^a-hhiUkya^ II, 19. 
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With the bhutaas we have the last stage of evolution of the 
gui:ias. The course of evolution, however, does not cease here, 
but continues ceaselessly, though by its process no new stage 
of existence is generated, but the product of the evolution 
is such that in it the properties of the gross elements which 
compose its constitution can be found directly. This is what 
is called dha/rmapariv^may as distinguished from the tatt- 
vdntara-parindma spoken above. The evolution of the 
vifeshas from the avi^eshas is always styled tattvantara- 
pari^iama, as opposed to the evolution that takes place among 
the vifeshas themselves, which is called dharmaparimma or 
evolution by change of qualities. Now these atoms or 
parama^ius of kshiti, ap, tejas, marut or aka^a conglomerate 
together and form all sentient or non-sentient bodies in the 
world. The different atoms of earth, air, fire, water, etc., 
conglomerate together and form the different animate bodies 
such as cow, etc., or inanimate bodies such as jug, etc., and 
vegetables like the tree, etc. These bodies are built up by 
the conglomerated units of the atoms in such a way that they 
are almost in a state of combination which has been styled 
ayvtasiddhdvayava. In such a combination the parts do not 
stand independently, but only hide themselves as it were in 
order to manifest the whole body, so that by the conglomera¬ 
tion of the particles we have what may be called a body, 
which is regarded as quite a different thing from the atoms 
of which it is composed. These bodies change with the dif¬ 
ferent sorts of change or arrangement of the particles, accord¬ 
ing to which the body may be spoken of as “ one,*’ “ large,” 
‘‘ small,” “ tangible ” or ‘‘ possessing ” the quality of action. 
Some philosophers hold the view that a body is really nothing 
but the conglomeration of the atoms; but they must be 
altogether wrong here since they have no right to ignore the 
‘‘ body,” which appears before them with all its specific 
qualities and attributes; moreover, if they ignore the body 
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they have to ignore almost everything, for the atoms them¬ 
selves are not visible. 

Again, these atoms, though so much unlike the Vaileshika 
atoms since they contain tanmatras of a different nature as 
their constituents and thus differ from the simpler atoms of 
uhe Vai^eshikas, compose the constituents of all inorganic, 
organic or animal bodies in such a way that there is no break 
of harmony—^no opposition between them;—^but, on the 
contrary, when any one of the guijae existing in the atoms 
and their conglomerations becomes prominent, the other 
gu];ias though their functions are different from it, yet do not 
run counter to the prominent gu^ias, but conjointly with them, 
help to form the specific modification for the experiences of 
the purusha. In the production of a thing, the different 
gunas do not choose different independent courses for their 
evolution, but join together and effectiiate themselves in the 
evolution of a single product. Thus we see also that when 
the atonos of different gross elements possessing different 
properties and attributes coalesce, their difference of attri¬ 
butes does not produce confusion, but they unite in the 
production of the particular substances by a common 
teleological purpose (see Vydsa-bhdshya, IV. 14). 

We thus see that the bodies or things composed by the 
collocation of the atoms in one sense differ from the atoms 
themselves and in another are identical with the atoms 
themselves. We see therefore that the appearance of the 
atoms as bodies or things differs with the change of position 
of the atoms amongst themselves. So we can say that the 
change of the appearance of things and bodies only shows 
the c^nge of the collocation of the atoms, there being always 
a change of appearance in the bodies consequent on every 
change in the position of the atoms. The former therefore 
is only an explicit appearance of the change that takes place 
in the substance itself; for the appearance of a thing is only 
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an explicit aspect of the very selfsame thing—the atoms; 
thus the Bhdshya says: dharmisvarupamdtro hi dharmah, 
dhannivrikriyd eva eshd dharmadvdrd prapancyatCy i.e. a 
dharma (quality) is merely the nature of the dharmin 
(substance), and it is the changes of the dharmin that are 
made explicit by the dharmas.* Often it happens that 
the change of appearance of a thing or a body, a tree or a 
piece of cloth, for example, can be marked only after a long 
interval. This, however, only shows that the atoms of the 
body had been continually changing and consequently the 
appearance of the body or the thing also had been continually 
changing; for otherwise we can in no way account for the 
sudden change of appearance. All bodies are continually 
changing the constituent collocation of atoms and their 
appearances. In the smallest particle of time or ksha^ia the 
whole universe undergoes a change. Each moment or the 
smallest particle of time is only the manifestation of that 
particular change. Time therefore has not a separate exist¬ 
ence in this philosophy as in the VaiSeshika, but it is only 
identical with the smallest amount of change—viz. that of 
an atom of its own amount of space. Now here the appearance 
is called the dharma, and that particular arrangement of 
atoms or guijas which is the basis of the particular appearance 
is called the dharmin. The change of appearance is therefore 
called the dharma-pari^ama.f 
Again this change of appearance can be looked at from 
two other aspects which though not intrinsically different 
from the change of appearance have their own special points 
of view which make them remarkable. These are lakshav^- 
panvjiidfm dkU^avastM-pariTmma, Taking the particular colloca¬ 
tion of atoms in a body for review, we see that all the subse¬ 
quent changes that take place in it exist in it only in a latent 
way in it which will be manifested in future. All the previous 
* HI 13. t 
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changes of the collocating atoms ate not also lost but exist 
only in a sublatent way in the particular collocation of atoms 
present before us. For the past changes are by no means 
destroyed but are preserved in the peculiar and particular 
collocation of atoms of the present moment. For had not the 
past changes taken place, the present could not appear. The 
present had held itself hidden in the past just as the future 
is hidden within the present. It therefore only comes into 
being with the unfolding of the past, which therefore exists 
only in a sublatent form in it. 

It is on account of this that we see that a body comes into 
being and dies away. Though this birth or death is really 
subsumed the change of appearance yet it has its own special 
aspect, on account of which it has been given a separate name 
as lakshaua-pariuama. It considers the three stages of an 
appearance—^the unmanifested when it exists in the future, 
the manifested moment of the present, and the past when it 
has been manifested—^lost to view but preserved and retained 
in all the onward stages of the evolution. Thus when we say 
that a thing has not yet come into being, that it has just come 
into being, and that it is no longer, we refer to this lakshaua- 
pariuama which records the history of the thing in future, 
present and past, which are only the three different moments 
of the same thing according to its different characters, as 
unmanifested, manifested and manifested in the past but 
conserved. 

Now it often happens that though the appearance of a 
thing is constantly changing owing to the continuat change 
of the atoms that compose it, yet the changes are so fine and 
infinitesimal that they cannot be marked by anyone except 
the Yogins ; for though structural changes may be going on 
tending towards the final passing away of that structure and 
body into another structure and body, which greatly differs 
from it, yet they may not be noticed by us, who can take note 
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of the bigger changes alone. Taking therefore two remark¬ 
able stages of things, the difference between which may 
be so notable as to jnstify us in calling the later the dissolution 
or destruction of the former, we assert that the thing has 
suffered growth and decay in the interval, during which the 
actual was passing into the sublatent and the potential was 
tending towards actualization. This is what is called the 
avastha-pari^ama, or change of condition, which, however, 
does not materially differ from the laksha^a-parii;iama and can 
thus be held to be a mode of it. It is on account of this that 
a substance is called new or old, grown or decayed. Thus 
in explaining the illustration given in the Bhdshya, III. 13 : 
‘'there is avastha-pari^iama. At the moments of cessation 
the potencies of cessation become stronger and those of 
ordinary experience weaker.” The Yoga^vdrttika says: 
“ The strength and weakness of the two potencies is like the 
newness or oldness of a jug; growth and decay being the 
same as origination and decease, there is no difference here 
from lakshana-parindma.^^ 

It is now time for us to examine once more the relation of 
dharmin, substance, and dharma, its quality or appearance. 

Dharmin, or substance, is that which remains common 
to the latent (as having passed over or idnta), the rising 
(the present or udita) and the unpredicable (future or avya- 
padeSya) characteristic qualities of the substance. 

Substance (take for example, earth) has the power of 
existing in the form of particles of dust, a lump or a jug by 
which water may be carried. Now taking the stage of lump 
for examination we may think of its previous stage, that of 
particles of dust, as being latent, and its future stage as jug 
as the unpredicable. The earth we see here to be common 
to all these three stages which have come into being by its 
own activity and consequent changes. Earth here is the 
common quality which remains unchanged in all these stages. 
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and 60 relatively constant among its changes as particles, 
lump and jug. This earth therefore is regarded as the 
dharmin, characterised one, the substance; and its stages 
as its dharma or qualities. When this dharmin, or sub¬ 
stance, undergoes a change from a stage of lump to a stage 
of jug, it undergoes what is called dharYm-j>arir)^im or change 
of quality. 

But its dharma, as the shape of the jug may be thought 
to have itself undergone a change—inasmuch as it has now 
come into being, from a state of relative non-being, latency 
or unpredicability. This is called the laksha^a-pariuama of 
the dharma or qualities as constituting a jug. This jug is 
again suffering another change as new or old according as 
it is just produced or is gradually running towards its dissolu¬ 
tion, and this is called the avastha-parinama or change of 
condition. These three, however, are not separate from the 
dharma-parinama, but are only aspects of it; so it may 
be said that the dharmin or substance directly suffers the 
dharma-parinama and indirectly the lakshana and theavastha- 
parinama. The dharma, however, changes and the lak- 
shana-parii^Lama can be looked at from another point of view, 
that of change of state, viz. growth and decay. Thus we see 
that though the atoms of kshiti, ap, etc., remain unchanged, 
they are constantly suffering changes from the inorganic to 
plants and animals, and from thence again back to the in¬ 
organic. There is thus a constant circulation of changes in 
which the different atoms of kshiti, ap, tejas, vayu and 
aka^a remaining themselves unchanged are suffering dharma- 
parinama as they are changed from the inorganic to plants 
and animals and back again to the inorganic. These different 
states or dharmas (as inorganic, etc.), again, according as they 
are not yet, now, or no longer or passed over, are suffering 
the lakshana-parinama. There is also the avastha-parinama 
of these states according as any one of them (the plant state 
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for example) is growing or suffering decay towards its dis¬ 
solution. 

This circulation of cosmic matter in general applies also to 
all particular things, such as the jug, the cloth, etc.; the order 
of evolution here will be that of powdered particles of earth, 
lump of earth, the earthen jug, the broken halves of the jug, 
and again the powdered earth. As the whole substance has 
only one identical evolution, these different states only happen 
in order of succession, the occurrence of one characteristic 
being displaced by another characteristic which comes after it 
immediately. We thus see that one substance may undergo 
endless changes of characteristic in order of succession ; and 
along with the change of characteristic or dharma we have the 
lakshaua-pariuama and the avastha-pari^ama as old or new, 
which is evidently one of infinitesimal changes of growth and 
decay. Thus Vaoaspati gives the following beautiful example : 

Even the most carefully preserved rice in the granary 
becomes after long years so brittle that it crumbles into atoms. 
This change cannot happen to new rice all on a sudden. There¬ 
fore WQ have to admit an order of successive changes ” {Tdttva- 
vaivSdradl, III. 15). 

We now see that substance has neither past nor future; 
appearances or qualities only are manifested in time, by virtue 
of which substance is also spoken of as varying and changing 
temporally, just as a line remains unchanged in itself but 
acquires different significances according as one or two zeros 
are placed on its right side. Substance—^the atoms of kshiti, 
ap, tejas^ marut, vyoman^ etc., by various changes of quality 
appear as the manifold varieties of cosmical existence. There 
is no intrinsic difference between one thing and another, but 
only changes of character of one and the same thing ; thus the 
gross elemental atoms like water and earth particles acquire 
various qualities and appear as the various juices of all fruits 
and herbs. Now in analogy with the arguments stated above, 
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it will seem that even a qualified thing or appearance may be 
relatively regarded as substance, when it is seen to remain 
common to various other modifications of that appearance 
itself. Thus a jug, which may remain common in all its 
modifications of colour, may be regarded relatively as the 
dharmin or substance of all these special appearances or 
modifications of the same appearance. 

We remember that the guuas, which are the final sub¬ 
stratum of all the grosser particles, are always in a state of 
commotion and always evolving in the manner previously 
stated, for the sake of the experience and final realisation of 
the parusha, the only object or end of the prakrti. Thus the 
Bhdshyai III. 13, says: “ So it is the nature of the gunas that 
there cannot remain even a moment without the evolutionary 
changes of dharma, lakshaua and avastha ; movement is the 
characteristic of the guuas. The nature of the guuas is the 
cause of their constant movement.’’ 

Although the pioneers of modern scientific evolution have 
tried to observe scientifically some of the stages of the growth 
of the inorganic and of the animal worlds into the man, yet 
they do not give any reason for it. Theirs is more an experi¬ 
mental assertion of facts than a metaphysical account of 
evolution. According to Darwin the general form of the 
evolutionary process is that which is accomplished by “ very 
slight variations which are accumulated by the effect of natural 
selection.” And according to a later theory, we see that a new 
species is constituted all at once by the simultaneous appear¬ 
ance of several new characteristics very different from the old. 
But why this accidental variation, this seeming departure from 
the causal chain, comes into being, the evolutionists cannot 
explain. But the Sainkhya-Patanjala doctrine explains it 
from the standpoint of teleology or the final goal inherent in all 
matter, so that it may be serviceable to the purusha. To be 
serviceable to the purusha is the one moral purpose in all 
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prakrti and its manifestations in the whole material world, 
which guide the course and direction of the smallest particle 
of matter. From the scientific point of view, the Samkhya- 
Patanjala doctrine is very much in the same position as 
modern science, for it does not explain the cause of the 
accidental variation noticed in all the stages of evolutionary 
process from any physical point of view based on the observa¬ 
tion of facts. 

But it does much credit to the Patanjala doctrines that they 
explain this accidental variation, this avyapadesyatva or 
unpredicability of the onward course of evolution from a 
moral point of view, that of teleology, the serviceability of the 
purusha. They found, however, that this teleology should not 
be used to usurp the whole nature and function of matter. 
We find that the atoms are always moving by virtue of the 
rajas or energy, and it is to this movement of the atoms in space 
that all the products of evolution are due. We have found 
that the difference between the juices of Coco-nut, Palm, Bel, 
Tinduka (Diospyros Embryopteries), Amalaka (Emblic Myro- 
balan) can be accounted for by the particular and peculiar 
arrangement of the atoms of earth and water alone, by their 
stress and strain ; and we see also that the evolution of the 
organic from the inorganic is due to this change of position of 
the atoms themselves ; for the unit of change is the change 
in an atom of its own dimension of spatial position. There is 
always the transformation of energy from the inorganic to the 
organic and back again from the organic. Thus the differences 
among things are solely due to the different stages which they 
occupy in the scale of evolution, as different expressions of the 
transformation of energy; but virtually there is no intrinsic 
difference among things sarvam sarvdtmakam ; the change of 
the collocation of atoms only changes potentiality into 
actuality, for there is potentiality of everything for 
every thing everywhere throughout this changing world. 
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Thus Vacaspati writes: The water possessing taste, 
colour, touch and sound and the earth possessing smell, 
taste, colour, touch, and sound suffer an infinite variety 
of changes as roots, flowers, fruits, leaves and their 
specific tastes and other qualities. The water and the 
earth which do not possess these qualities cannot have 
them, for we have proved that what is non-existent cannot 
come into being. The trees and plants produce the varied 
tastes and colours in animals, for it is by eating these that they 
acquire such richness of colour, etc. Animal products can again 
produce changes in plant bodies. By sprinkling blood on it a 
pomegranate may be made as big as a palm ’’ {Tattvavaiiaradl, 
III. 14). 

Looked at from the point of view of the guuas, there is no 
intrinsic difference between things, though there are a thousand 
manifestations of differences, according to time, place, form 
and causality. The expressions of the gurias, and the mani¬ 
festations of the transformations of energy differ according to 
time, place, shape, or causality—^these are the determining 
circumstances and environments which determine the modes 
of the evolutionary process; surrounding environments are 
also involved in determining this change, and it is said that 
two Amalaka fruits placed in two different places undergo two 
different sorts of changes in connection with the particular 
spots in which they are placed, and that if anybody inter¬ 
changes them a Yogin can recognise and distinguish the one 
from the other by seeing the changes that the fruits have 
undergone in connection with their particular points of space. 
Thus the Bhdshya says: ‘‘ Two Amalaka fruits having the 
same characteristic genus and species, their situation in two 
different points of space contributes to their specific distinc¬ 
tion of development, so that they may be identified as this and 
that. When an Amalaka is brought from a distance to a man 
previously inattentive to it, he naturally cannot distinguish 
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this Amalaka as being the distant one which has been 
brought before him without his knowledge. But right know¬ 
ledge should be competent to discern the distinction; 
and the sutra says that the place associated with one 
Amalaka fruit is different from the place associated with 
another Amalaka at another point of space ; and the Yogin 
can perceive the difference of their specific evolution in 
association with their points of space ; similarly the atoms also 
suffer different modifications at different points of space which 
can be perceived by I^vara and the Yogins ’’ (Vydsa-hhashya^ 
III. 63). 

Vacaspati again says : “ Though all cause is essentially all 
effects yet a particular cause takes effect in a particular place, 
thus though the cause is the same, yet saffron grows in 
Ka^mira and not in Pancala. So, the rains do not come in 
summer, the vicious do not enjoy happiness. Thus in accord¬ 
ance with the obstructions of place, time, animal form, and 
instrumental accessories, the same cause does not produce the 
same effect. Though as cause everything is essentially every¬ 
thing else, yet there is a particular country for a particular 
effect, such as Ka^mira is for saffron. Even though the 
causes may be in other countries such as Pancala, yet the effect 
will not happen there, and for this reason saffron does not 
manifest itself in Pancala. So in summer there are no rains and 
so no paddy grows then ” (Tattvavaiidradl, III. 14). 

We see therefore that time, space, etc., are the limitations 
which regulate, modify and determine to a cei;tain extent the 
varying transformations and changes and the seeming differ¬ 
ences of things, though in reality they are all ultimately 
reducible to the three gu^a8; thus Kaimira being the 
country of saffron, it will not grow in the Pancala country, 
even though the other causes of its growth should all be 
present there;—^here the operation of cause is limited by 
space. 
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After considering the inorganic, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms as three stages in the evolutionary process, our 
attention is at once drawn to their conception of the nature of 
relation of plant life to animal life. Though I do not find any 
special reference in the Bhdshya to this point, yet I am 
reminded of a few passages in the Mahdbhdrata, which I think 
may be added as a supplement to the general doctrine of 
evolution according to the Samkhya-Patanjala philosophy as 
stated here. Thus the Mahdbhdrata says : “ Even the solid 
trees have other (aka^a) in them which justifies the regular 
appearance of flowers and fruits. By heat the leaves, the 
bark, flowers and fruits become withered, and since there is 
withering and decay in them, there is in them the sensation of 
touch. Since by the sound of air, fire and thunder the fruits 
and flowers fall away, there must be the sense of hearing in 
them. The creepers encircle the trees and they go in all direc¬ 
tions, and since without sight there could not be any choice 
of direction, the trees have the power of vision. By various 
holy and unholy smells and incenses of various kinds the trees 
are cured of their diseases and blossom forth, therefore the 
trees can smell. Since they drink by their roots, and since they 
get diseases, and since their diseases can be cured, there is the 
sense of taste in the trees. Since they enjoy pleasure and 
suffer pain, and since their parts which are cut grow, I see life 
everywhere in trees and not want of life {Sdntiparva, 184). 

Nilaka^tha in his commentary goes still further and says 
that a hard substance called vajramam also may be called 
living. Here we see that the ancients had to a certain extent 
forestalled the discovery of Sir J. C. Bose that the life func¬ 
tions differed only in degree between the three classes, the 
inorganic, plants and animals. 

These are all, however, only illustrations of dharma- 
pari^ama, for here there is no radical change in the elements 
themselves, the appearance of qualities being due only to the 
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different arrangement of the atoms of the five gross elements. 
This change applies to the vi^shas only—the five gross 
elements externally and the eleven senses internally. How 
the inner microcosm, the manas and the senses are affected by 
dharma-pari^ama we shall see hereafter, when we deal with 
the psychology of the Samkhya-Patanjala doctrine. For the 
present it will suffice to say that the citta or mind also suffers 
this change and is modified in a twofold mode ; the patent in 
the form of the ideas and the latent, as the substance itself, in 
the form of samskaras of subconscious impressions. Thus the 
Bhdshya says: ‘‘ The mind has two kinds of characteristics, 
perceived and unperceived. Those of the nature of ideas are 
perceived and those inherent in the integral nature of it are 
unperceived. The latter are of seven kinds and may be 
ascertained by inference. These are cessation of mental states 
by samadhi, virtue and vice, subconscious impressions, 
change, life-functioning, power of movement, and energy’’ 
(III. 15). 

This dharma-parinama as we have shown it, is essentially 
different from the satkara^avada of the aviiSeshas described 
above. We cannot close this discussion about evolution 
without noticing the Samkhya view of causation. 

We have seen that the Samkhya-Patanjala view holds that 
the effect is already existent in the cause, but only in a 
potential form. “ The grouping or collocation alone changes, 
and this brings out the manifestation of the latent powers of 
the guijas, but without creation of anything absolutely new or 
non-existent.” This is the true satkaryyavada theory as 
distinguished from, the so-called satkaryyavada theory of the 
Vedantists, which ought more properly to be called the 
satkara^avada theory, for with them the cause alone is true, 
and all effects are illusory, being only impositions on the cause. 
For with them the material cause alone is true, whilst all its 
forms and shapes are merely illusory, whereas according to 
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the Saijikhya-Patanjala doctrine all the appearances or effects 
are true and are due to the power which the substance has of 
transforming itself into those various appearances and effects 
yogyatdvacchinm dharmiT^ah iahtireva dharmah (III. 14). 
The operation of the concomitant condition or efficient cause 
serves only to effect the passage of a thing from potency to 
actualisation. 

Everything in the phenomenal world is but a special 
collocation of the gui?.as; so that the change of collocation 
explains the diversity of things. Considered from the point of 
view of the gui;ias, things are all the same, so excluding that, 
the cause of the diversity in things is the power which the 
gu^as have of changing their particular collocations and thus 
assuming various shapes. We have seen that the prakrti 
unfolds itself through various stages—^the mahat called the 
great being—^the ahamkara, the tanmatras called the 
avi^eshas. Now the lihga at once resolves itself into the 
ahaipkara and through it again into the tanmatras. The 
ahamkara and the tanmatras again resolve themselves into the 
senses and the gross elements, and these again are constantly 
suffering thousands of modifications called the dharma, 
lakshapa, and avastha-paripama according to the definite law 
of evolution {parii0makramaniyama). 

Now according to the Saipkhya-Patanjala doctrine, the 
6 akti—^power, force—and the fektiman—^the possessor of 
power or force—are not different but identical. So the prakrti 
and all its emanations and modifications are of the nature of 
substantive entities as well as power or force. Their appear¬ 
ances as substantive entities and as power or force are but 
two aspects, and so it will be erroneous to make any such 
distinction as the substantive entity and its power or force. 
That which is the substantive entity is the force, and that 
which is the force is the substantive entity. Of course for all 
practical purposes we can indeed make some distinction, but 
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that distinction is only relatively true. Thus when we say 
that earth is the substantive entity and the power which it has 
of transforming itself into the produced form, lump, or jug 
as its attribute, we see on the one hand that no distinction is 
really made between the appearance of the earth as jug and 
its power of transforming itself into the jug. As this power of 
transforming itself into lump or jug, etc., always abides in the 
earth we say that the jug, etc., are also abiding in the earth ; 
when the power is in the potential state, we say that the jug 
is in the potential state, and when it is actualised, we say that 
the jug has been actualised. Looked at from the tanmatric 
side, the earth and all the other gross elements must be said 
to be mere modifications, and as such identical with the 
power which the tanmatras have of changing themselves into 
them. The potentiality or actuality of any state is the mere 
potentiality or actuality of the power which its antecedent 
cause has of transforming itself into it. 



CHAPTER VII 

EVOLUTION AND CHANGE OF QUALITIES 

Prakbti, though a substantive entity is yet a potential power, 
being actualised as its various modifications, the avi^shas and 
the vi^eshas. Being of the nature of power, the movement by 
which it actualises itself is immanent within itself and not 
caused from without. The operation of the concomitant 
conditions is o>nly manifested in the removal of the negative 
b«wrriers by which the power was stopped or prevented from 
actualising itself. Being of the nature of power, its potentiality 
means that it is kept in equilibrium by virtue of the opposing 
tendencies inherent within it, which serve to obstruct one 
another and are therefore called the avarai;ia i^kti. Of course 
it is evident that there is no real or absolute distinction be¬ 
tween the opposing force (ovara^ia iaM)and the energising force 
(hdryydkarl kakti ); they may be called so only relatively, for 
the same tendency which may appear as the dvarana iakti of 
some tendencies may appear as the kdryyahari iakti elsewhere. 
The example chosen to explain the nature of prak^i and its 
modifications conceived as power tending towards actuality 
from potentiality in the Vydsa-bhdskya is that of a sheet of 
water enclosed by temporary walls within a field, but always 
tending to run out of it. As soon as the temporary wall is 
broken in some direction, the water rushes out of itself, and 
what one has to do is to break the wall at a particular place. 
Prakrti is also the potential for all the infinite diversity of 
things in the phenomenal world, but the potential tendency of 
all these mutually opposed and diverse things cannot be 
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actualised together. Owing to the concomitant conditions 
when the barrier of a certain tendency is removed, it at once 
actualises itself in its effect and so on. 

We can only expect to get any effect from any cause if the 
necessary barriers can be removed, for ever 3 rthing is everything 
potentially and it is only necessary to remove the particular 
barrier which is obstructing the power from actualising itself 
in that particular effect towards which it is always potentially 
tending. Thus Nandi who was a man is at once turned into a 
god for his particular merit, which served to break all the 
barriers of the potential tendency of his body towards becom¬ 
ing divine, so that the barriers being removed the potential 
power of the prakrti of his body at once actualises itself in the 
divine body. 

The Vydsa-bhdshya (III. 14) mentions four sorts of con¬ 
comitant conditions which can serve to break the barrier in a 
particular way and thus determine the mode or form of the 
actualisations of the potential. These are (1) akara, form 
and constitution of a thing ; defe, place, (3) kala, time; thus 
from a piece of stone, the shoot of a plant cannot proceed, for 
the arrangement of the particles in stone is such that it will 
oppose and stand as a bar to its potential tendencies to 
develop into the shoot of a plant; of course if these barriers 
could be removed, say by the will of God, as Vijnana Bhikshu 
says, then it is not impossible that the shoot of a plant might 
grow from a stone. By the will of God poison may be turned 
into nectar and nectar into poison, and there is no absolute 
certainty of the course of the evolutionary process, for Gtod^s 
will can make any change in the direction of its process 

bhavatyevay III. 14). 

According to the Saipkhya-Pataffjala theory dharma, merit, 
can only be said to accrue from those actions which lead to a 
man’s salvation, and adharma from just the opposite course 
of conduct. When it is said that these can remove the barriers 
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of the prakirti and thus determine its modifications, it amounts 
almost to saying that the modifications of the prakrti are 
being regulated by the moral conditions of man. According 
to the different stages of man’s moral evolution, different kinds 
of merit, dharma or adharma, accrue, and these again 
regulate the various physical and mental phenomena accord¬ 
ing to which a man may be affected either pleasurably or 
painfully. It must, however, be always remembered that the 
dharma and adharma are also the productions of prakrti, 
and as such cannot affect it except by behaving as the cause for 
the removal of the opposite obstructions—the dharma for 
removing the obstructions of adharma and adharma for those 
of dharma. Vijnana Bhikshu and Nage^a agree here in 
saying that the modifications due to dharma and adharma 
are those which affect the bodies and senses. What they mean 
is possibly this, that it is dharma or adharma alone which 
guides the transformations of the bodies and senses of all 
living beings in general and the Yogins. 

The body of a person and his senses are continually decaying 
and being reconstructed by refilling from the gross elements 
and from ahamkara respectively. These refillings proceed 
automatically and naturally; but they follow the teleological 
purpose as chalked out by the law of karma in accordance with 
the virtues or vices of a man. Thus the gross insult to whicb 
the sages were subjected by Nahusha* was so effective a 
sin that by its influence the refilling of Nahusha’s body and 
the senses was stopped and the body and senses of a snake 
were directly produced by a process of refilling from the gross 
elements and ahaipkara, for providing him with a body in 
which he could undergo the sufferings which were his due 
owing to the enormity of his vice. Thus by his Vicious action 

* NaJbusha an earthly king became India the king of the gods by the 
fruition of his yirtues, but on account of gross misdeeds fell from Heaven 
and was turned into a snake. 
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the whole machinery of prakrti was set in operation so that he 
at once died and was immediately reborn as a snake. In 
another place Vacaspati ‘‘ the virtuous enjoj^ happiness ” as 
an illustration of the cause of dharma and adharma as 
controlling the course of the development of prakrti. We 
therefore see that the sphere of merit and demerit lies in the 
helping of the formation of the particular bodies and senses 
(from the gross elements and ahaipkara respectively) suited to 
all living beings according to their stages of evolution and 
their growth, decay, or other sorts of their modifications as 
pleasure, pain, and also as illness or health. Thus it is by his 
particular merit that the Yogin can get his special body or men 
or animals can get their new bodies after leaving the old ones 
at death. Thus Yogorvarttika says : Merit by removing the 
obstructions of demerit causes the development of the body 
and the senses.’’ 

As for I^vara I do not remember that the Bhdshya or the 
sutras ever mention Him as having anything to do with the 
controlling of the modifications of the prakrti by removing the 
barriers, but all the later commentators agree in holding him 
responsible for the removal of all barriers in the way of prakrtis 
development. So that Ifivara is the root cause of all the 
removal of barriers, including those that are affected by merit 
and demerit. Thus Vacaspati says (IV. 3): Uvarasydpi 
dharmddhishtMndrthain prcUibandhdpanaya eva vydpdro, i.e. 
God stands as the cause of the removal of such obstacles in the 
prakrti as may lead to the fruition of merit or demerit. 

Yoga-vdrttika and Nagei$a agree in holding I^vara responsible 
for the removal of all obstacles in the way of the evolution of 
prakrti. Thus Bhikshu says that God rouses prakrti by 
breaking the opposing forces of the state of equilibrium and 
also of the course of evolution (IV. 3). 

It is on account of God that we can do good or bad actions 
and thus acquire merit or demerit. Of course God is not 
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active and cannot cause any motion in prakrti. But He by His 
very presence causes the obstacles, as the barriers in the way of 
prakrti’s development, to be removed, in such a way that He 
stands ultimately responsible for the removal of all obstacles 
in the way of prakrti’s development and thus also of all 
obstacles in the way of men’s performance of good or bad 
deeds. Man’s good or bad deeds ‘‘ pu^yakarma,” apuuya- 
arma, dharma or adharma serve to remove the obstacles 
of prakrti in such a way as to result in pleasurable or painful 
effects ; but it is by God’s help that the barriers of prakrti are 
removed and it yields itself in such a way that a man may 
perform good or bad deeds according to his desire. Nilakantha, 
however, by his quotations in explanation of 300/2, Santiparva^ 
leads us to suppose that he regards God’s will as wholly 
responsible for the performance of our good or bad actions. 
For if we lay stress on his quotation ‘‘ He makes him do good 
deeds whom He wants to raise, and He makes him commit bad 
deeds whom He wants to throw down,” it appears that he 
whom God wants to raise is made to perform good actions and 
he whom God wants to throw downwards is made to commit 
bad actions. But this seems to be a very bold idea, as it 
will altogether nullify the least vestige of freedom in and 
responsibility for our actions and is unsupported by the 
evidence of other commentators. Vijfiana Bhikshu also says 
with reference to this &uti in his Vijndmmfta-bhdshyay III. 33: 
‘‘ As there is an infinite regressus between the causal connection 
of seed and shoot, so one karma is being determined by the 
previous karma and so on; there is no beginning to this chain.” 
So we take the superintendence of merits and demerits {dharm- 
adhisptMnatd) by I^vara to mean only in a general way the 
help that is offered by Him in removing the obstructions of the 
external world in such a manner that it may be possible for a 
man to perform practically meritorious acts in the external 
world. 
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Nilakai;itha commenting on the Yoga view says that like 
a piece of magnet, God though inactive, may by His very 
presence stir up prakrti and help His devotees. So the Yoga 
holds that for the granting of emancipation God has to be 
admitted ” {Sdntiparva, 300/2). 

In support of our view we also find that it is by God’s 
influence that the unalterable nature of the external world 
is held fast and a limit imposed on the powers of man in 
producing changes in the external world. Thus Vacaspati in 
explaining the Bhashya (III. 46) says : “ Though capable of 
doing it, yet he does not change the order of things, because 
another earlier omnipotent being had wished the things to be 
such as they were. They would not disobey the orders of the 
omnipotent God.” 

Men may indeed acquire unlimited powers of producing 
any changes they like, for the powers of objects as they 
change according to the difference of class, space, time and 
condition, are not permanent, and so it is proper that they 
should act in accordance with the desire of the Yogin; but 
there is a limit to men’s will by the command of God—^thus 
far and no further. 

Another point in our favour is that the Yoga philosophy 
differs from the Saipkhya mainly in this that the purushartha 
or serviceability to the purusha is only the aim or end of the 
evolution of prakrti and not actually the agent which removes 
the obstacles of the prakrti in such a way as to determine its 
course as this cosmical process of evolution. Purushartha is 
indeed the aim for which the process of evolution exists ; for 
this manifold evolution in its entirety affects the interests of 
the purusha alone ; but that does not prove that its teleology 
can really guide the evolution on its particular lines so as to 
ensure the best possible mode of serving all the interests of the 
purusha, for this teleology being immanent in the prakrti is 
essentially nondntelligent. Thus Vacaspati says: The 
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fulfilment of the purpose of the purusha is not also the prime 
mover. God has the fulfilment of the purpose of the purusha as 
His own purpose, for which He behaves as the prime mover. 
The fulfilment of the purpose of the purusha may be regarded 
as cause only in the sense that it is the object in view of Grod, 
the prime mover.”* 

The Samkhya, however, hopes that this immanent purpose 
in prakrti acts like a blind instinct and is able to guide the 
course of its evolution in all its manifold lines in accordance 
with the best possible service of the purusha. 

The Patafijala view, as we have seen, maintains that 
I^vara removes all obstacles of prakrti in such a way that this 
purpose may find scope for its realisation. Thus SiUrdrtha- 
bodhim, IV. 3, of Narayaua Tirtha says: “ According to 
atheistic Samkhya the future serviceability of purusha alone 
is the mover of prakrti. But with us theists the serviceability 
of purusha is the object for which prakrti moves. It is merely 
as an object that the serviceability of the purusha may be said 
to be the mover of the prakrti.” 

As regards the connection of prakrti and purusha, however, 
both Sarpkhya and Patanjala agree according to Vijnana 
Bhikshu in denying the interference of I^vara; it is the 
movement of prakrti by virtue of immanent purpose that 
connects itself naturally with the purusha. Vij nana Bhikshu’s 
own view, however, is that this union is brought about by God 
{Vijmndmrta-hhdshya, p. 34). 

To recapitulate, we see that there is an immanent purpose 
in prakrti which connects it with the purushas. This purpose 
is, however, blind and cannot choose the suitable lines of 
development and cause the movement of Prakrti along them 
for its fullest realisation. Prakrti itself, though a substantial 
entity, is also essentially of the nature of conserved energy 
existing in the potential form but always ready to flow out 
♦ TattfavaU&radl, IV; 3. 
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and aotualifie itself, if only its own immanent obstructions are 
removed. Its teleological purpose is powerless to remove its 
own obstruction. God by His very presence removes the 
obstacles, by which, prakrti of itself moves in the evolutionary 
process, and thus the purpose is realised ; for the removal of 
obstacles by the influence of God takes place in such a way 
that the purpose may realise its fullest scope. Realisation of 
the teleology means that the interests of purusha are seemingly 
affected and purusha appears to see and feel in a manifold way, 
and after a long series of such experiences it comes to under¬ 
stand itself in its own nature, and this being the last and final 
realisation of the purpose of prakrti with reference to that 
purusha all connections of prakrti with such a purusha at once 
cease ; the purusha is then said to be liberated and the world 
ceases for him to exist, though it exists for the other unliber¬ 
ated purushas, the purpose of the prakrti with reference to 
whom has not been realised. So the world is both eternal and 
non-eternal, i.e. its eternality is only relative and not absolute. 
Thus Bhashya says the question whether the world will 
have an end or not cannot be directly answered. The world- 
process gradually ceases for the wise and not for others, so no 
one-sided decision can be true ’’ (IV. 33). 



BOOK II. ETHICS AND PRACTICE 
CHAPTER VIII 

MIND AND MORAL STATES 

The Yoga philosophy has essentially a practical tone and its 
object consists mainly in demonstrating the means of attain¬ 
ing salvation, oneness, the liberation of the purusha. The 
metaphysical theory which we have discussed at some length, 
though it is the basis which justifies its ethical goal, is not 
itself the principal subject of Yoga discussion, and is only 
dealt with to the extent that it can aid in demonstrating 
the ethical view. We must now direct our attention to these 
ethical theories. Citta or mind always exists in the form of 
its states which are called vrttis.* These comprehend all the 
manifold states of consciousness of our phenomenal existence. 
We cannot distinguish states of consciousness from conscious¬ 
ness itself, for the consciousness is not something separate 
from its states; it exists in them, passes away with their 
passing and submerges when they are submerged. It differs 
from the senses in this, that they represent the functions and 
faculties, whereas citta stands as the entity containing the 
conscious states with which we are directly concerned. But 
the citta which we have thus described as existing only in its 
states is called the karyyacitta or citta as effect as distin- 

* 1 have translated both oitta and buddhi as mind. The word buddhi 
is used when emphasis is laid on the inteUective and oosmical functions of 
the mind. The word oitta is used when emphasis is laid on the coziservative 
side of mind as the repository of all experiences, memory, etc. 
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guished from the karaijAcitta or citta as cause. These 
karai;iacittas or cittas as cause are all-pervading like the 
akaiSa and are infinite in number, each being connected with 
each of the numberless purushas or souls {Chdydvydkhyd, 
IV. 10). The reason assigned for acknowledging such a 
karaijacitta which must be all pervading, as is evident from 
the quotation, is that the Yogin may have knowledge of all 
things at once. 

Vacaspati says that this citta being essentially of the 
nature of ahamkara is as all-pervading as the ego itself 
(IV. 10). 

This karai;iacitta contracts or expands and appears as our 
individual cittas in our various bodies at successive rebirths. 
The kara^acitta is always connected with the purusha and 
appears contracted when the purusha presides over animal 
bodies, and as relatively expanded when he presides over 
human bodies, and more expanded when he presides over the 
bodies of gods, etc. This contracted or expanded citta appears 
as our karyyacitta which always manifests itself as our states 
of consciousness. After death the kara^acitta, which is always 
connected with the purusha, manifests itself in the new body 
which is formed by the apura (filling in of prakrti on account 
of effective merit or demerit that the purusha had apparently 
acquired). The formation of the body as well as the contrac¬ 
tion or expansion of the kara^acitta as the corresponding 
karyyacitta to suit it is due to this apura. The Yoga does 
not hold that the citta has got a separate fine astral body 
within which it may remain encased and be transferred along 
with it to another body on rebirth. The citta being all- 
pervading, it appears both to contract or expand to suit 
the particular body destined for it owing to its merit or de¬ 
merit, but there is no separate astral body (Tattvavaiidradi, 
IV. 10). In reality the Wa^iacitta as such always remains 
vibhu or all pervading; it is only its karyyacitta or v|tti 
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that appears in a contracted or expanded form, according 
to the particular body which it may be ^aid to occupy. 

The Saijikhya view, however, does not regard the citta 
to be essentially all-pervading, but small or great according 
as the body it has to occupy. Thus Bhikshu and Nage4a in 
explaining the Bhdshya, “ others think that the citta expands 
or contracts according as it is in a bigger or smaller body, 
just as light rays do according as they are placed in the jug 
or in a room,” attributes this view to the Saipkhya (Fj/osa- 
bhdshya, IV. 10, and the commentaries by Bhikshu and Nageiia 
on it).* 

It is this citta which appears as the particular states of 
consciousness in which both the knower and the known are 
reflected, and it comprehends them both in one state of con¬ 
sciousness. It must, however, be remembered that this citta 
is essentially a modiflcation of prakiti, and as such is non- 
intelligent; but by the seeming reflection of the purusha it 
appears as the knower knowing a certain object, and we 
therefore see that in the states themselves are comprehended 
both the knower and the known. This citta is not, however, 
a separate tattva, but is the sum or unity of the eleven senses 
and the ego and also of the five pranas or biomotor forces 
{Nageia, IV. 10). It thus stands for all that is psychical in 
man : his states of consciousness including the living principle 
in man represented by the activity of the five pranas. 

It is the object of Yoga gradually to restrain the citta 
from its various states and thus cause it to turn back to its 
original cause, the karaijacitta, which is all-pervading. The 
modifications of the kara];iacitta into such states as the kary- 
yacitta is due to its being overcome by its inherent tamas 
and rajas; so when the transformations of the citta into the 
passing states are arrested by concentration, there takes 

* If this is a Saqikhya doctrine, it seems clearly to be a case of Jaina 
influence. 
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place a backward movemeni and the all-pervading state of 
the citta being restored to itself and all tamas being overcome, 
the Yogin acquires omniscience, and finally when this citta 
becomes as pure as the form of purusha itself, the purusha 
becomes conscious of himself and is liberated from the bonds 
of prakrti. 

The Yoga philosophy in the first chapter describes the Yoga 
for him whose mind is inclined towards trance-cognition. In 
the second chapter is described the means by which one with 
an ordinary worldly mind {vyiUthdna citta) may also acquire 
Yoga. In the third chapter are described those phenomena 
which strengthen the faith of the Yogin on the means of 
attaining Yoga described in the second chapter. In the fourth 
chapter is described kaivalya, absolute independence or 
oneness, which is the end of all the Yoga practices. 

The Bhdshya describes the five classes of cittas and com¬ 
ments upon their fitness for the Yoga leading to kaivalya. 
Those are I. kshipta (wandering), II. mudha (forgetful). III. 
vikshipta (occasionally steady), IV. ekdgra (one-pointed), 
niruddha (restrained). 

I. The kshiptacitta is characterised as wandering, because 
it is being always moved by the rajas. This is that citta 
which is always moved to and fro by the rise of passions, 
the excess of which may indeed for the time overpower the 
mind and thus generate a temporary concentration, but it 
has nothing to do with the contemplative concentration 
required for attaining absolute independence. The man 
moved by rajas, far from attaining any mastery of himself, 
is rather a slave to his own passions and is always being 
moved to and fro and shaken by them (see Siddhanta-candrikd, 
I. 2, BhojavrUif I. 2). 

II. The mudhacitta is that which is overpowered by 
tamas, or passions, like that of anger, etc., by which it loses 
its senses and always chooses the wrong course. Svamin 
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Hariharara];iya suggests a beautiful example of such concen¬ 
tration as similar to that of certain snakes which become 
completely absorbed in the prey upon which they are about 
to pounce. 

III. The vikshiptacitta, or distracted or occasionally 
steady citta, is that mind which rationally avoids the painful 
actions and chooses the pleasurable ones. Now none of these 
three kinds of mind can hope to attain that contemplative 
concentration called Yoga. This last type of mind represents 
ordinary people, who sometimes tend towards good but 
relapse back to evil. 

IV. The one-pointod (ekagra) is that kind of mind in which 
true knowledge of the nature of reality is present and the 
afflictions due to nescience or false knowledge are thus at¬ 
tenuated and the mind better adapted to attain the nirodha 
or restrained state. All these come under the samprajnata 
(concentration on an object of knowledge) type. 

V. The nirodha or restrained mind is that in which all 
mental states are arrested. This leads to kaivalya. 

Ordinarily our minds are engaged only in perception, 
inference, etc.—^those mental states which we all naturally 
possess. These ordinary mental states are full of rajas and 
tamas. When these are arrested, the mind flows with an 
abundance of sattva in the samprajnata samadhi; lastly 
when even the samprajnata state is arrested, all possible 
states become arrested. 

Another important fact which must be noted is the relation 
of the actual states of mind called the vrttis with the latent 
states called the samskaras—the potency. When a particular 
mental state passes away into another, it is not altogether 
lost, but is preserved in the mind in a latent form as a sarn- 
skara, which is always trying to manifest itself in actuality. 
The vrttis or actual states are thus both generating the 
saipskaras and are also always tending to manifest them- 
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selves and actually generating similar vrttis or actual states. 
There is a circulation from v|i;tis to saipskaras and from them 
again to vrttis {savnskdrah vrttibhih kriyante, samskaraiica 
vrUayah evam vrtiisamskdramkramanisarm So the 

formation of saijiskaras and their conservation are gradually 
being strengthened by the habit of similar vrttis or actual 
states, and their continuity is again guaranteed by the strength 
and continuity of these samskaras. The saniskaras are like 
roots striking deep into the soil and growing with the growth 
of the plant above, but even when the plant above the soil 
is destroyed, the roots remain undisturbed and may again 
shoot forth as plants whenever they obtain a favourable 
season. Thus it is not enough for a Yogin to arrest any 
particular class of mental states ; he must attain such a habit 
of restraint that the saipskara thus generated is able to over¬ 
come, weaken and destroy the sarnskara of those actual states 
which he has arrested by Ids contemplation. Unless restrained 
by such a habit, the saniskara of cessation {nirodhaja earn- 
skdra) which is opposed to the previously acquired mental 
states become powerful and destroy the latter, these are 
sure to shoot forth again in favourable season into their 
corresponding actual states. 

The conception of avidya or nescience is here not negative 
but has a definite positive aspect. It means that kind of 
knowledge which is opposed to true knowledge {vidydvipari- 
tamjndndntaramavidyd). This is of four kinds: (1) The thinkmg 
of the non-eternal world, which is merely an effect, as eternal. 
(2) The thinking of the impure as the pure, as for example 
the attraction that a woman’s body may have for a man 
leading him to think the impure body pure. (3) The thinking 
of vice as virtue, of the undesirable as the desirable, of pain 
as pleasure. We know that for a Yogin every phenomenal 
state of existence is painful (II. 16). A Yogin knows that 
attachment {rdga) to sensual and other objects can only give 
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temporary pleasure, for it is sure to be soon turned into pain. 
Enjoyment can never bring satisfaction, but only involves a 
man further and further in sorrows. (4) Considering the non¬ 
self, e.g. the body as the self. This causes a feeling of being 
injured on the injury of the body. 

At the moment of enjoyment there is always present 
suffering from pain in the form of aversion to pain ; for the 
tendency to aversion from pain can only result from the 
incipient memory of previous sufferings. Of course this is 
also a case of pleasure turned into pain {parindmaduhkhatd), 
but it differs from it in this that in the case of pariuamaduhkha 
pleasure is turned into pain as a result of change or pariuama 
in the future, whereas in this case the anxiety as to pain is 
a thing of the present, happening at one and the same time 
that a man is enjoying pleasure. 

Enjoyment of pleasure or suffering from pain causes those 
impressions called saniskara or potencies, and these again 
when aided by association naturally create their memory and 
thence comes attachment or aversion, then again action, and 
again pleasure and pain and hence impressions, memory, 
f^ttachment or aversion, and again action and so forth. 

All states are modifications of the three guuas ; in each one 
of them the functions of all the three gui^tas are seen, contrary 
to one another. These contraries are observable in their 
developed forms, for the guuas are seen to abide in various 
proportions and compose all our mental states. Thus a Yogin 
who wishes to be released from pain once for all is very sensi¬ 
tive and anxious to avoid even our so-called pleasures. The 
wise are like the eye-ball. As a thread of wool thrown into 
the eye pains by merely touching it, but not when it comes 
into contact with any other organ, so the Yogin is as 
tender as the eye-ball, when others are insensible of pain. 
Ordinary persons, however, who have again and again suffered 
pains as the consequence of their own karma, and who again 
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seek them after having given them up, are all round 
pierced through as it were by nescience, their minds become 
full of afflictions, variegated by the eternal residua of the 
passions. They follow in the wake of the “ I ” and the 
“ Mine ” in relation to things that should be left apart, 
pursuing threefold pain in repeated births, due to ex¬ 
ternal and internal causes. The Yogin seeing himself and 
the world of living beings siurrounded by the eternal flow 
of pain, turns for refuge to right knowledge, cause of the 
destruction of all pains {Vyasa-hJmhya, II. 15). 

Thinking of the. mind and body and the objects of the 
external world as the true self and feeling affected by their 
change is avidya (false knowledge). 

The modiflcations that this avidya suffers may be sum¬ 
marised under four heads. 

I. The ego, which, as described above, springs from the 
identification of the buddhi with the purusha. 

II. From this ego springs attachment {rdga) which is 
the inclination towards pleasure and consequently towards 
the means necessary for attaining it in a person who has 
previously experienced pleasures and remembers them. 

II. Repulsion from pain also springs from the ego and is 
of the nature of anxiety for its removal; anger at pain and 
the means which produces pain, remains in the mind in conse¬ 
quence of the feeling of pain, in the case of him who has felt 
and remembers pain. 

IV. Love of life also springs from the ego. This feeling 
exists in all persons and appears in a positive aspect in the 
form “ would that I were never to cease.” This is due to the 
painful experience of death in some previous existence, which 
abides in us as a residual potency (vdsand) and causes the 
instincts of self-preservation, fear of death and love of life< 
These modifications including avidya are called the five 
klefSas or afflictions. 
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We are now in a position to see the far-reaching effects of 
the identification of the purusha with the buddhi. We have 
already seen how it has generated the macrocosm or external 
world on the one hand, and manas and the senses on the other. 
Now we see that from it also spring attachment to pleasure, 
aversion from pain and love of life, motives observable in 
most of our states of consciousness, which are therefore*t5alled 
the Idishta Vftti or afflicted states. The five afflictions (false 
knowledge and it^ four modifications spoken above) just 
mentioned are all comprehended in avidya, since avidya or 
false knowledge is at the root of all worldly experiences. The 
sphere of avidya is all false knowledge generally, and that of 
asmita is also inseparably connected with all our experiences 
which consist in the identification of the intelligent self with 
the sensual objects of the world, the attainment of which seems 
to please us and the loss of which is so painful to us. It must, 
however, be remembered that these five afflictions are only 
different aspects of avidya and cannot be conceived separately 
from avidya. These always lead us into the meshes of the 
world, far from our final goal—the realisation of our own 
self—emancipation of the purusha. 

Opposed to it are the vrttis or states which are called 
unafflicted, aklishta, the habit of steadiness {ahhydsa) and 
non-attachment to pleasures {vairdgya) which being antagonis¬ 
tic to the afflicted states, are helpful towards achieving true 
knowledge. These represent such thoughts as tend towards 
emancipation and are produced from our attempts to conceive 
rationally our final state of emancipation, or to adopt suit¬ 
able means lor this. They must not, however, be confused with 
pu^yakarma (virtuous action), for both pu^iya and papa 
karma are said to have sprung from the kle^s. There is no 
hard and fast rule with regard to the appearance of these 
klishta and akUshta states, so that in the stream of the klishta 
states or in the intervals thereof, aklishta states may also 
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appear—as practice and desirelessness born from the stud^ 
of the Veda-reasoning and precepts—and remain quite distinct 
in itself, unmized with the klish^a states. A Brahman being 
in a village which is full of the Eiratas, does not himself 
become a Eirata (a forest tribe) for that reason. 

Each aklishta state produces its own potency or saipskara, 
and with the frequency of the states their samskara is 
strengthened which in due course suppresses the aklishta 
states. 

These klish^a and aklishta modifications are of five descrip¬ 
tions : prama^a (real cognition), viparyyaya (unreal cogni¬ 
tion), vikalpa (logical abstraction and imagination), nidra 
(sleep), smrti (memory). These vrttis or states, however, must 
be distinguished from the six kinds of mental activity men¬ 
tioned in Yya^a-Wmhya, II. 18 ; graha^a (reception or 
presentative ideation), dharapa (retention), Qha (assimilation), 
apoha (differentiation), tattvajnana (right knowledge), ab- 
hinive^ (decision and determination), of which these states 
are the products. 

We have seen that from avidya spring all the klei^s or 
afflictions, which are therefore seen to be the source of the 
klish^a vrttis as well. Abhyasa and vairagya—the aklishta 
vrttis, which spring from precepts, etc., lead to right know¬ 
ledge, and as such are antagonistic to the modification of the 
guijae on the avidya side. 

We know also that both these sets of vyttis-the klish^a 
and the aklishta—produce their own kinds of samskaras, the 
klish^ saipskara and the aklish^ or prajM samskara. All 
these modifications of citta as vitti and saipskua are the 
dharmas of citta, considered as the dharmin or substance. 
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THE THEORY OP KARMA 

The vrttis are called the manasa karmas (mental work) as 
different from the bahya karmas (external work) achieved in 
the exterior world by the five motor or active senses. These 
may be divided into four classes : (1) krsh^a (black), (2) 
fiukla (white), (3) ^uklakfsh^a (white and black), (4) aSukla- 
krsh^a (neither white nor black). (1) The krsh^a karmas 
are those committed by the wicked and, as such, are wicked 
actions called also adharma (demerit). These are of two 
kinds, viz. bahya and manasa, the former being of the nature 
of speaking ill of others, stealing others’ property, etc., and the 
latter of the nature of such states as are opposed to firaddha, 
virya, etc., which are called the ^ukla karma. (2) The ^ukla 
karmjw are virtuous or meritorious deeds. These can only 
occur in the form of mental states, and as such can take place 
only in the manasa karma. These are &addha (faith), virya 
(strength), smrti (meditation), samadhi (absorption), and 
prajfia (wisdom), which are infinitely superior to actions 
achieved in the external world by the motor or active senses. 
The ^ukla karma belongs to those who resort to study and 
meditation. (3) The ^uklakrsh^a karma are the actions 
achieved in the external world by the motor or active senses. 
These are called white and black, because actions achieved in 
the external world, however good (Sukla) they might be, 
cannot be altogether devoid of wickedness (krsh^a), since 
all external actions entail some harm to other living beings. 
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Even the Vedic duties, though meritorious, are associated 
with sins, for they entail the sacrificing of animals.* 

The white side of these actions, viz.: that of helping others 
and doing good is therefore called dharma, as it is the cause 
of the enjoyment of pleasure and happiness for the doer. The 
krsh^a or black side of these actions, viz. that of doing 
injury to others is called adharma, as it is the cause of the 
suffering of pain to the doer. In all our ordinary states 
of existence we are always under the influence of dharma 
and adharma, vriiich are therefore called vehicles of actions 
{dierate sdmsdrikd purushd asmin niti diayah). That in which 
some thing lives is its vehicle. Here the purushas in evolution 
are to be understood as living in the sheath of actions (which 
is for that reason called a vehicle or a^ya). Merit or virtue, and 
sin or demerit are the vehicles of actions. All liukla karma, 
therefore, either mental or external, is called merit or virtue 
and is productive of happiness; all krshija karma, either 
mental or external, is called demerit, sin or vice and is 
productive of pain. 

(4) The karma called aluklakmhi^a (neither black nor 
white) is of those who have renounced everything, whose 
afflictions have been destroyed and whose present body is the 
last one they will have. Those who have renounced actions, 
the karma-sannyasis (and not those who belong to the 
sannyasa&ama merely), are nowhere found performing 
actions which depend upon external means. They have 
not got the black vehicle of actions, because they do not 
perform such actions. Nor do they possess the white 
vehicle of actions, because they dedicate to I^vara the fruits 
of all vehicles of action, brought about by the practice of 
Yoga. 

Returning to the question of karmalaya again for review, 

* Compare Pancai&iklia, avalpasankarah aapariMrah sajfrafyavam- 
arshah, TaUvahaumud%, 2, 
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we see that being produced from desire (kama), avarice (lobha), 
ignorance {moha)^ and anger (hrodha) it has really got at its root 
the kle^as (afflictions) such as avidya (ignorance), asmita 
(egoism), raga (attachment), dvesha (antipathy), abhinivefia 
(love of life). It will be easily seen that the passions named 
above, desire, lust, etc., are not in any way different from the 
kle^as or afflictions previously mentioned; and as all actions, 
virtuous or sinful, have their springs in the said sentiments of 
desire, anger, covetousness, and infatuation, it is quite enough 
that all these virtuous or sinful actions spring from the 
the kleikis. 

Now this karmafoya ripens into life-state, life-experience 
and life-time, if the roots—the afflictions—exist. Not only is 
it true that when the afflictions are rooted out, no karma^aya 
can accumulate, but even when many karmadayas of many 
lives are accumulated, they are rooted out when the afflictions 
are destroyed. Otherwise, it is difficult to conceive that the 
karma&iya accumulated for an infinite number of years, 
whose time of ripeness is uncertain, will be rooted out! So 
even if there be no fresh karmaSaya after the rise of true 
knowledge, the purusha cannot be liberated but will be 
required to suffer an endless cycle of births and rebirths to 
exhaust the already accumulated karmafeyas of endless lives. 
For this reason, the mental plane becomes a field for the 
production of the fruits of action only, when it is watered by 
the stream of afflictions. Hence the afflictions help the 
vehicle of actions (karma&iya) in the production of their 
fruits also. It is for this reason that when the afflictions are 
destroyed the power which helps to bring about the manifesta¬ 
tion also disappears; and on that account the vehicles of 
actions although existing in innumerable quantities have no 
time for their fruition and do not possess the power of produc¬ 
ing fruit, because their seed-powers are destroyed by intellec¬ 
tion. 
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Karmafeya is of two kinds (1) Ripening in the same life 
dfsh^ajanmavedamya. (2) Ripening in another unknown 
life. That pui;iya karma^aya, which is generated by intense 
purificatory action, trance and repetition of mantras, and 
that papa karma^aya, which is generated by repeated evil done 
either to men who are suffering the extreme misery of fear, 
disease and helplessness, or to those who place confidence in 
them or to those who are high-minded and perform tapas, 
ripen into fruit in the very same life, whereas other kinds of 
* karma&iyas ripen in some unknown life. 

Living beings in hell have no drshtajanma karma^aya, for 
this life is intended for suffering only and their bodies are 
called the bhoga-&iriras intended for suffering alone and not 
for the accumulation of any karmafeya which could take effect 
in that very life. 

There are others whose aflBictions have been spent and 
exhausted and thus they have no such karma^aya, the effect of 
which they will have to reap in some other life. They are thus 
said to have no adrshta-janmavedaniya karma. 

The karmafeya of both kinds described above ripens into 
life-state, life-time and life-experience. These are called the 
three ripenings or vipakas of the karmafeya ; and they are 
conducive to pleasure or pain, according as they are products of 
punyakarma^aya (virtue) or papa karmafoya (vice or demerit). 
Many karma&yas combine to produce one life-state; for 
it is not possible that each karma should produce one or 
many life-states, for then there would be no possibility of 
experiencing the effects of the karmas, because if for each one 
of the karmas we had one or more lives, karmas, being endless, 
space for obtaining lives in which to experience effects would 
not be available, for it would take endless time to exhaust the 
karmas already accumulated. It is therefore held that many 
karmas unite to produce one life-state or birth (jati) and to 
determine also its particular duration (ayush) and experience 
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(bhoga). The virtuous and sinful karma^yas accumulated in 
one life, in order to produce their effects, cause the death of the 
individual and manifest themselves in producing his rebirth, 
his duration of life and particular experiences, pleasurable or 
painful. The order of undergoing the experiences is the order 
in which the karmas manifest themselves as effects, the 
principal ones being manifested earh'er in life. The principal 
karmas here refer to those which are quite ready to generate 
their effects. Thus it is said that those karmas which produce 
their effects immediately are called primary, whereas those 
which produce effects after some delay are called secondary. 
Thus we see that there is continuity of existence throughout; 
when the karmas of this life ripen jointly they tend to fructify 
by causing another birth as a means to which death is caused, 
and along with it life is manifested in another body (according 
to the dharma and adharma of the karmai$aya) formed by 
the prakrtyapura (cf. the citta theory described above); and 
the same karma^aya regulates the life-period and experiences 
of that life, the karmalayas of which again take a similar course 
and manifest themselves in the production of another life and 
so on. 

We have seen that the karmafeya has three feuctifications, 
vis. jati, ayush and bhoga. Now generally the karmai^ya 
is regarded as ekabhavika or unigenital, i.e. it accumulates in 
one life. Ekabhava means one life and ekabhavika means the 
product of one life, or accumulated in one life. Regarded 
from this point of view, it may be contrasted with the vasanaa 
which remain accumulated from thousands of previous lives 
since eternity, the mind, being pervaded all over with them, 
as a fishing-net is covered all over with knots. This vasana 
results from memory of the experiences of a life generated by 
the fructification of the karma^ya and kept in the eitta in the 
form of potency or impressions (samskara). Now we have 
previously seen that the citta remains constant in all tbe 
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births and rebirths that an individual has undergone from 
eternity; it therefore keeps the memory of those various 
experiences of thousands of lives in the form of saipskara or 
potency and is therefore compared with a fishing-net pervaded 
all over with knots. The vwanw therefore are not the results 
of the accumulation of experiences or their memory in one life 
but in many lives, and are therefore called anekabhavika as 
contrasted with the karmalaya representing virtuous and 
vicious actions which are accumulated in one life and which 
produce another life, its experiences and its life-duration as a 
result of fructification (vipaka). This v^ana is the cause of 
the instinctive tendencies, or habits of deriving pleasures and 
pains peculiar to different animal lives. 

Thus the habits of a dog-Ufe and its peculiar modes of 
taking its experiences and of deriving pleasures and pains are 
very different in nature from those of a man-life ; they must 
therefore be explained on the basis of an incipient memory in 
the form of potency, or impressions (saipskara) of the experi¬ 
ences that an individual must have undergone in a previous 
dog-life. 

Now when by the fructification of the karmaSaya a dog- 
life is settled for a person, his corresponding vasan^ of a 
previous dog-life are at once revived and he begins to take 
interest in his dog-life in the manner of a dog; the same 
principle applies to the virtue of individuals as men or as 
gods (IV. 8). 

If there was not this law of vasan^, then any vasana would 
be revived in any life, and with the manifestation of the 
vMana of animal life a man would take interest in eating 
grass and derive pleasure from it. Thus Nage&i says : " Now 
if those karmas which produce a man-life should manifest the 
vasanM of animal lives, then one might be inclined to eat 
grass as a man, and it is therefore said that only the vasanas 
corresponding to the karmas are revived.” 
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Now as the vasanas are of the nature of saxpskaras or 
impressions, they lie ingrained in the citta and nothing can 
prevent their being revived. The intervention of other births 
has no effect. For this reason, the vasanas of a dog-Ufe are at 
once revived in another dog-life, though between the first dog- 
life and the second dog-life, the individual may have passed 
through many other lives, as a man, a bull, etc., though 
the second dog-life may take place many hundreds of years 
after the first dog-life and in quite different countries. The 
difference between samskaras, impressions, and smrti or 
memory is simply this that the former is the latent state 
whereas the latter is the manifested state ; so we see that the 
memory and the impressions are identical in nature, so that 
whenever a samskara is revived, it means nothing but the 
manifestation of the memory of the same experiences con¬ 
served in the samskara in a latent state. Experiences, when 
they take place, keep their impressions in the mind, though 
thousands of other experiences, lapse of time, etc., may 
intervene. They are revived in one moment with the proper 
cause of their revival, and the other intervening experiences can 
in no way hinder this revival. So it is with the vasanas, 
which are revived at once according to the particular fructifica¬ 
tion of the karma&iya, in the form of a particular life, as a man, 
a dog, or anything else. 

It is now clear that the karma&ya tending towards fructi¬ 
fication is the cause of the manifestation of the vasanas already 
existing in the mind in a latent form. Thus the Sutra says :— 
“ When two similar lives are separated by many births, long 
lapses of time and remoteness of space, even then for the 
purpose of the revival of the vasanaa, they may be regarded as 
immediately following each other, for the memories and 
impressions are the same ” (Yoga-siUra, IV. 9). The Bhdshya 
says : ‘‘ the vasana is like the memory (smrti), and so there 
can be memory from the impressions of past lives separated by 
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many lives and by remote tracts of country. From these 
memories the impressions (saipskaras) are derived, and the 
memories are revived by manifestation of the karmafoyas, and 
though memories from past impressions may have many lives 
intervening, these interventions do not destroy the causal 
antecedence of those past lives ” (IV. 9). 

These vasanas are, however, beginningless, for a baby just 
after birth is seen to feel the fear of death instinctively, and 
it could not have derived it from its experience in this 
•life. Again, if a small baby is thrown upwards, it is seen 
to shake and cry like a grown-up man, and from this it may 
be inferred that it is afraid of falling down on the ground and 
is therefore shaking through fear. Now this baby has never 
learnt in this life from experience that a fall on the ground will 
cause pain, for it has never fallen on the ground and suffered 
pain therefrom; so the cause of this fear cannot be sought 
in the experiences of this life, but in the memory of past 
experiences of fall and pain arising therefrom, which is 
innate in this life as vasana and causes this instinctive 
fear. So this innate memory which causes instinctive fear 
of death from the very time of birth, has not its origin in 
this life but is the memory of the experience of some 
previous life, and in that life, too, it existed as innate 
memory of some other previous life, and in that again as 
the innate memory of some other life and so on to beginning- 
less time. This goes to show that the vasanas are without 
beginning. 

We come now to the question of unigenitality—ekabhavi- 
katva—of the karma^aya and its exceptions. We find that 
great confusion has occurred among the commentators about 
the following passage in the Bhdshya which refers to this 
subject: The Bhdshya according to Vacaspati in II. 13 reads: 
tatra drshtajanmavedaniyasya niyatavipdkasya, etc. Hera 
Bhikshu and Nageda read tatrddrsJOcijanmavedamyasya 
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niyatavipakasya, etc. There is thus a divergence of meaning 
on this point between Yoga-varttika and his follower Nageto, 
on one side, and Vficaspati on the other. 

Vacaspati says that the drshtajanmavedanlya (to be 
fructified in the same visible life) karma is the only true karma 
where the karmaAiya is ekabhavika, unigenital, for here these 
effects are positively not due to the karma of any other 
previous lives, but to the karma of that very life. Thus these 
are the only true causes of ekabhavika karmalaya. 

Thus according to Vacaspati we see that the adrshtajanma-> 
vedaniya karma (to be fructified in another life) of unappointed 
fruition is never an ideal of ekabhavikatva or unigenital 
character; for it may have three different courses : (1) It may 
be destroyed without fruition. (2) It may become merged in 
the ruling action. (3) It may exist for a long time over¬ 
powered by the ruling action whose fruition has been 
appointed. 

Vij nana Bhikshu and his follower Nage^, however, say that 
the drehtajanmavedaniya karma (to be fructified in the same 
visible life) can never be ekabhavika or unigenital for there 
is no bhava, or previous birth there, whose product is being 
fructified in that life, for this karma is of that same visible life 
and not of some other previous bhava or life; and they agree 
in holding that it is for that reason that the Bhashya makes no 
mention of this drshtajanmavedanlya karma; it is clear that 
the karmai^ya in no other bhava is being fructified here. 
Thus we see that about drshtajanmavedanlya karma, 
Vacaspati holds that it is the typical case of ekabhavika karma 
(karma of the same birth), whereas Vij nana Bhikshu holds 
just the opposite view, viz. that the dj^tajaiunavedanlya 
karma should by no means be considered as ekabhavika siiice 
there is here no bhava or birth, it being fructified in the same 
life. 

The ad^shtajamnavedanlya karma (works to be fructified 
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in another life) of unfixed fruition has three different courses: 
(I) As we have observed before, by the rise of aiuUdkrshva. 
(neither black nor white) karma, the other karmas —iukla 
(black), kTshtjKt (white) and iukhhfsh'^ (both black and 
white)—^are rooted out. The f^ukla karmai^aya again arising 
from study and asceticism destroys the kfshija karmas without 
their being able to generate their effects. These therefore can 
never be styled ekabhavika, since they are destroyed without 
producing any effect. (II) When the effects of minor actions 
.are merged in the effects of the major and ruling action. The 
sins originating from the sacrifice of animals at a holy sacrifice 
are sure to produce bad effects, though they may be min or and 
small in comparison with the good effects arising from the 
performance of the sacrifice in which they are merged. Thus 
it is said that the experts being immersed in floods of happiness 
brought about by their sacrifices bear gladly particles of the 
fire of sorrow brought about by the sin of idlling animals at 
sacrifice. So we see that here also the minor actions having 
been performed with the major do not produce their effects 
independently, and so all their effects are not fully manifested, 
and hence these secondary karmalayas cannot be regarded as 
ekabhavika. (Ill) Again the admhtajanmavedanlya karma (to 
be fructified in another life) of unfixed fruition (aniyata vipdka) 
remains overcome for a long time by another adrehtajanma- 
vedaniya karma of fixed fruition. A man may for example 
do some good actions and some extremely vicious ones, so that 
at the time of death, the karmafeya of those vicious actions 
becoming ripe and fit for appointed fruition, generates an 
animal life. His good action, whose benefits are such as may 
be reaped only in a man-life, will remain overcome until the 
man is born again as a man : so this also cannot be said to be 
ekabhavika (to be reaped in one life). We may sununarise the 
classification of karmas according to Vacaspati in a table as 
follows:— 
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Karmai^ya 


Anekabhavika 

I 

Aniyatavipaka 

I 

Ad^rshtajaninavedaiilya 

Dpshtajaniua- Adrobtajanma- 
vedanlya vedanlya 

I I ~ . 

(Destruction) (Merged in the (To remain 
effect of the overcome by 

major action.) the influence 

of some other 
action.) 

Thus the karmalaya may be viewed from two sides, one 
being that of fixed fruition and the other unfixed fruition, and 
the other that of drshtajanmavedanlya and adrshtajanma- 
vedaniya. Now the theory is that the niyatavipaka (of fixed 
fruition) karmaiSaya is always ekabhavika, i.e. it does not 
remain separated by other lives, but directly produces its 
effects in the succeeding life. 

Ekabhavika means that which is produced from the 
accumulation of karmas in one life in the life which succeeds 
it. Vacaspati, however, takes it also to mean that action 
which attains fruition in the same life in which it is performed, 
whereas what Vijnana Bhikshu understands by ekabhavika 
is that action alone which is produced in the life immediately 
succeeding the life in which it was accumulated. So according 
to Vijnana Bhikshu, the niyata vipaka (of fixed fruition) 
dpshtajanmavedanlya (to be fructified in the same life) action 
is not ekabhavika, since it has no bhava, i.e. it is not the 


Ekabhavika 

I 

Niyata Vipaka 
(of fixed fruition). 

I 

1“ I 
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production of a preceding life. Neither can it be anekabhavika ; 
thus this niyatavipakadrshtajanmavedaniya action is neither 
ekabhavika nor anekbhavika. Whereas Vacaspati is inclined 
to call this also ekabhavika. About the niyatavipaka-adrshta- 
janmavedaniya action being called ekabhavika (unigenital) 
there seems to be no dispute. The aniyatavipaka- 
adrshtajanmavedaniya action cannot be called ekabhavika 
as it undergoes three different courses described above. 


1 



CHAPTER X 

THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 

We have described avidya and its special forms as the kle^as, 
from which also proceed the actions virtuous and vicious, 
which in their turn again produce as a result of their fruition, 
birth, life and experiences of pleasure and pain and the 
vasana^ or residues of the memory of these experiences. 
Again every new life or birth is produced from the fructifica¬ 
tion of actions of a previous life; a man is made to perform 
actions good or bad by the kle^as which are rooted in him, 
and these actions, as a result of their fructification, produce 
another life and its experiences, in which life again new 
actions are earned by virtue of the kle^as, and thus the cycle 
is continued. When there is pralaya or involution of the 
cosmical world-process the individual cittas of the separate 
purushas return back to the prakrti and lie within it, together 
with their own avidyas, and at the time of each new creation 
or evolution these are created anew with such changes as are 
due according to their individual avidyas, with which they 
had to return back to their original cause, the prakrti, and 
spend an indivisible inseparable existence with it. The 
avidyas of some other creation, being merged in the prakrti 
along with the cittas, remain in the prakrti as v^an^, and 
prakrti being under the influence of these avidyas as vasanas 
creates as modifications of itself the corresponding minds for 
the individual purushas, connected with them before the last 
pralaya dissolution. So we see that though the cittas had 
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returned to their original causes with their individual nesci¬ 
ence (avidyS), the avidya was not lost but was revived at the 
time of the new creation and created such minds as should 
be. suitable receptacles for it. These minds (buddhi) are 
found to be modified further into their specific cittas or mental 
planes by the sanoue avidya which is manifested in them as 
the klei^s, and these again in the karmai^ya, jati, a 3 msh and 
bhoga, and so on ; the individual, however, is just in the same 
position as he was or would have been before the involution 
of pralaya. The avidyas of the cittas which had returned to 
the prakrti at the time of the creation being revived, create 
their own buddhis of the previous creation, and by their 
connection with the individual purushas are the causes of the 
samsara or cosmic evolution—^the evolution of the microcosm, 
the cittas, and the macrocosm or the exterior world. 

In this new creation, the creative agencies of God and 
avidya are thus distinguished in that the latter represents 
the end or purpose of the prakrti—^the ever-evolving energy 
transforming itself into its modifications as the mental and 
the material world; whereas the former represents that 
intelligent power which abides outside the pale of prakrti, 
but removes obstructions offered by the prak|ti. Though 
unintelligent and not knowing how and where to yield so 
as to form the actual modifications necessary for the realisa¬ 
tion of the particular and specific objects of the numberless 
purushas, these avidyas hold within themselves the service¬ 
ability of the purushas, and are the cause of the connection 
of the purusha and the prakrti, so that when these avidyas are 
rooted out it is said that the purusharthata or serviceability 
of the purusha is at an end and the purusha becomes liberated 
from the bonds of prakrti, and this is called the final goal of 
the purusha. 

The ethical problem of the Patanjala philosophy is the 
uprooting of this avidya by the attainment of true knowledge 
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of the nature of the purusha, which will be succeeded by the 
liberation of the purusha and his absolute freedom or indepen¬ 
dence—kaivalya—^the last realisation of the purusha—the 
ultimate goal of all the movements of the prakil)!. 

This final uprooting of the avidya with its vasanas directly 
follows the attainment of true Imowledge called prajna, in 
which state the seed of false knowledge is altogether burnt 
and cannot be revived again. Before this state, the discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge which arises as the recognition of the distinct 
natures of purusha and buddhi remains shaky; but when by 
continual practice this discriminative knowledge becomes 
strengthened in the mind, its potency gradually grows stronger 
and stronger, and roots out the potency of the ordinary states 
of mental activity, and thus the seed of- false knowledge 
becomes burnt up and incapable of fruition, and the impurity 
of the energy of rajas being removed, the sattva as the mani¬ 
festing entity becomes of the highest purity, and in that state 
flows on the stream of the notion of discrimination—the 
recognition of the distinct natures of purusha and buddhi— 
free from impurity. Thus when the state of buddhi becomes 
almost as pure as the purusha itself, all self-enquiry subsides, 
the vision of the real form of the purusha arises, and false 
knowledge, together with the kle&w and the consequent 
fruition of actions, ceases once for all. This is that state of 
citta which, far from tending towards the objective world, 
tends towards the kaivalya of the purusha. 

In the first stages, when the mind attains discriminative 
knowledge, the prajfia is not deeply seated, and occasionally 
phenomenal states of consciousness are seen to intervene in 
the form of “ I am,” “ Mine,” “ I know,” ” I do not know,” 
because the old potencies, though becoming weaker and 
weaker are not finally destroyed, and consequently occasion¬ 
ally produce their corresponding conscious manifestation 
as states which impede the flow of discriminative knowledge. 
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But constant practice in rooting out the potency of 
this state destroys the potencies of the outgoing activity, 
and finally no intervention occurs in the flow of the 
stream of prajna through the destructive influence of 
phenomenal states of consciousness. In this higher state 
when the mind is in its natural, passive, and objectless 
stream of flowing prajna, it is called the dharmamegha-sa- 
niadhi. When nothing is desired even from dhyana arises 
the true knowledge which distinguishes prakrti from purusha 
and is called the dharmamegha-samadhi {Yoga-sutra, 
IV. 29). The potency, however, of this state of consciousness 
lasts until the purusha is finally liberated from the bonds 
of prakrti and is absolutely free (kevall). Now this is the 
state when the citta becomes infinite, and all its tamas being 
finally overcome, it shines forth like the sim, which can reflect 
all, and in comparison to which the crippled insignificant light 
of objective Icnowledge shrinks altogether, and thus an 
infinitude is acquired, which has absorbed within itself all 
finitude, which cannot have any separate existence or mani¬ 
festation through this iafinite knowledge. All finite states 
of knowledge are only a limitation of true infinite knowledge, 
in which there is no limitation of this and that. It absorbs 
within itself all these limitations. 

The purusha in this state may be called the emancipated 
being, jivanmukta. Nagela in explaining Vyaaa-bhashya, 
IV. 31, describing the emancipated life says: “ In this 
jivanmukta stage, being freed from all impure affictions and 
karmas, the consciousness shines in its infirmity. The 
infiniteness of consciousness is different from the infiniteness 
of materiality veiled by tamas. In those stages there could 
be consciousnesB only with reference to certain things with 
reference to which the veil of tamas was raised by rajas. 
When all veils and impurities are removed, then little is left 
which is not known. If there were other categories besides 
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the 25 categories, these also would then have been known ’’ 
{Chdydvydkhyd, IV. 31). 

Now with the rise of such dharmamegha the succession 
of the changes of the qualities is over, inasmuch as they have 
fulfilled their object by having achieved experience and 
emancipation, and their succession having ended, they cannot 
stay even for a moment. And now comes absolute freedom, 
when the guijias return back to the pradhana their primal 
cause, after performing their service for the purusha by 
providing his experience and his salvation, so that they 
lose all their hold on purusha and purusha remains as he is 
in himself, and never again has any connection with the 
buddhi. The purusha remains always in himself in absolute 
freedom. 

The order of the return of the gu^as for a kevali purusha is 
described below in the words of Vacaspati: The gui;ias as 
cause and effect involving ordinary experiences samadhi and 
nirodha, become submerged in the manas; the manas 
becomes submerged in the asmita, the asmita in the linga, 
and the linga in the alifiga. 

This state of kaivalya must be distinguished from the state 
of mahapralaya in which also the gu^as return back to 
prakrti, for that state is again succeeded by later connections 
of prakrti with purushas through the buddhis, but the state 
of kaivalya is an eternal state which is never again disturbed 
by any connection with prakrti, for now the separation of 
prakrti from purusha is eternal, whereas that in the maha¬ 
pralaya state was only temporary. 

We shall conclude this section by noting two kinds of eternity 
of purusha and of prakrti, and by offering a criticism of the 
prajna state. The former is said to be perfectly and un¬ 
changeably eternal {kutastha nitya), and the latter is only 
eternal in an evolutionary form. The permanent or eternal 
reality is that which remains unchanged amid its changing 
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appearances; and from this point of view both purusha 
and prakyti are eternal. It is indeed true, as we have seen 
just now, that the succession of changes of qualities with 
regard to buddhi, etc., comes to an end when kaivalya is 
attained, but this is with reference to purusha, for the changes 
of qualities in the gunas themselves never come to an end. 
So the gunas in themselves are eternal in their changing or 
evolutionary character, and are therefore said to possess 
evolutionary eternity {farirjMminityatd). Our phenomenal 
conception cannot be free from change, and therefore it is 
that in our conception of the released purushas we afiSrm 
their existence, as for example when we say that the released 
purushas exist eternally. But it must be carefully noted 
that this is due to the limited character of our thoughts and 
expressions, not to the real nature of the released purushas, 
which remain for ever unqualified by any changes or modifica¬ 
tions, pure and colourless as the very self of shining intelligence 
(see Vydsa-bhdshya, IV. 33). 

We shall conclude this section by giving a short analysis 
of the prajna state from its first appearance to the final release 
of purusha from the bondage of prakrti. Patanjali says that 
this prajna state being final in each stage is sevenfold. Of 
these the first four stages are due to our conscious endeavour, 
and when these conscious states of prajna (supernatural 
wisdom) flow in a stream and are not hindered or interfered 
with in any way by other phenomenal coscinous states of 
pratyayas the purusha becomes finally liberated through the 
natural backward movement of the citta to its own primal 
cause, and this backward movement is represented by the 
other three stages. 

_The seven prajfia stages may be thus enumerated:— 

I. The pain to be removed is known. Nothing further 
remains to be known of it. 

This is the first aspect of the prajna, in which the person 
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willing to be released knows that he has exhausted all that 
is knowable of the pains. 

II. The cause of the pains has been removed and nothing 
further remains to be removed of it. This is the second stage 
or aspect of the rise of prajna. 

III. The nature of the extinction of pain has already 
been perceived by me in the state of samadhi, so that I have 
come to learn that the final extinction of my pain will be 
something like it. 

IV. The final discrimination of prakrti and purusha, the 
true and immediate means of the extinction of pain, has been 
realised. 

After this stage, nothing remains to be done by the purusha 
himself. For this is the attainment of final true knowledge. 
It is also called the para vairagya. It is the highest con¬ 
summation, in which the purusha has no further duties to 
perform. This is therefore called the karya vimukti (or 
salvation depending on the endeavour of the purusha) or 
jivanmukti. 

After this follows the citta vimukti or the process of release 
of the purusha from the citta, in three stages. 

V. The aspect of the buddhi, which has finally finished its 
services to purusha by providing scope for purusha’s ex¬ 
periences and release; so that it has nothing else to perform 
for purusha. This is the first stage of the retirement of the 
citta. 

VI. As soon as this state is attained, like the falling of 
stones thrown from the summit of a hill, the guijias cannot 
remain even for a moment to bind the purusha, but at once 
return back to their primal cause, the prakrti; for the 
avidya being rooted out, there is no tie or bond which can 
keep it connected with purusha and make it sufier changes 
for the service of purusha. All the purusharthata being 
ended, the gu^as disappear of themselves. 
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VII. The seventh and last aspect of the gnipas is that they 
never return back to bind purusha again, their teleological 
purpose being fulfilled or realised. It is of course easy to 
see that, in these last three stages, purusha has nothing to 
do ; but the gui;ias of their own nature suffer these backward 
modifications and return back to their own primal cause and 
leave the purusha keval! (for ever solitary). Vyasa-bhashya, 
II. 15. 

Vyasa says that as the science of medicine has four divisions: 
(1) disease, (2) the cause of disease, (3) recovery, (4) medicines; 
BO this Yoga philosophy has also four divisions, viz.: (I) 
Samsara (the evolution of the prakrti in connection with the 
purusha). (II) The cause of samsara. (Ill) Release. (IV) 
The means of release. 

Of these the first three have been described at some length 
above. We now direct our attention to the fourth. We have 
shown above that the ethical goal, the ideal to be realised, 
is absolute freedom or kaivalya, and we shall now consider 
the line of action that must be adopted to attain this goal— 
the summum honum. All actions which tend towards the 
approximate realisation of this goal for man are called kui^la, 
and the man who achieves this goal is called ku4ali. It is 
in the inherent purpose of prakrti that man should undergo 
pains which include all phenomenal experiences of pleasures 
as well, and ultimately adopt such a course of conduct as to 
avoid them altogether and finally achieve the true goal, the 
realisation of which will extinguish all pains for him for 
ever. The motive therefore which prompts a person towards 
this ethico-metaphysical goal is the avoidance of pain. An 
ordinary man feels pain only in actual pain, but a Yogin who 
is as highly sensitive as the eye-ball, feels pain in pleasure 
as well, and therefore is determined to avoid all experiences, 
painful or so-called pleasurable. The extinguishing of all 
experiences, however, is not the true ethical ^al, being only 
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a means to the realisation of kaivalya or the true self and 
nature of the purusha. But this means represents the highest 
end of a person, the goal beyond which all his duties cease; 
for after this comes kaivalya which naturally manifests itself 
on the necessary retirement of the prakrti. Purusha has 
nothing to do in effectuating this state, which comes of itself. 
The duties of the purusha cease with the thorough extinguish¬ 
ing of all his experiences. This therefore is the means of 
extinguishing all his pains, which are the highest end of all 
his duties; but the complete extinguishing of all pains is 
identical with the extinguishing of all experiences, the states 
or vrttis of consciousness, and this again is identical with the 
rise of prajha or true discriminative knowledge of the difference 
in nature of prakrti and its effects from the purusha—the 
unchangeable. These three sides are only the three aspects 
of the same state which immediately precede kaivalya. The 
prajha aspect is the aspect of the highest knowledge, the 
suppression of the states of consciousness or experiences, 
and it is the aspect of the cessation of all conscious activity 
and of painlessness or the extinguishing of all pains as the 
feeling aspect of the same nirvija—samadhi state. But when 
the student directs his attention to this goal in his ordinary 
states of experience, he looks at it from the side of the feeling 
aspect, viz. that of acquiring a state of painlessness, and as 
a means thereto he tries to purify the mind and be moral 
in all his actions, and begins to restrain and suppress his 
mental states, in order to acquire this nirvija or seedless state. 
This is the sphere of conduct which is called Yogahga. 

Of course there is a division of duties according to the 
advancement of the individual, as we shall have occasion to 
show hereafter. This suppression of mental states which 
has been described as the means of attaining final release, 
the ultimate ethical goal of life, is called Yoga. We have 
said before that of the five kinds of mind—kshipta, mficjha, 
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viksliipta, ekagra, niruddlia—only the last two are fit for the 
process of Yoga and ultimately acquire absolute freedom. 
In the other three, though concentration may occasionally 
happen, -^yet there is no extrication of the mind from the 
afflictions of avidya and consequently there is no final release. 



CHAPTER XI 

YOGA PRACTICE 

The Yoga which, after weakening the hold of the afflictions 
and causing the real truth to dawn upon our mental vision, 
gradually leads us towards the attainment of our final goal, 
is only possible for the last two kinds of minds and is of two 
kinds: (1) samprajnata (cognitive) and (2) asamprajnata 
(ultra-cognitive). The samprajfiata Yoga is that in which 
the mind is concentrated upon some object, external or in¬ 
ternal, in such a way that it does not oscillate or move from 
one object to another, but remains fixed and settled in the 
object that it holds before itself. At first, the Yogin holds 
a gross material object before his view, but when he can make 
himself steady in doing this, he tries with the subtle tanmatras, 
the five causes of the grosser elements, and when he is success¬ 
ful in this he takes his internal senses as his object and last 
of all, when he has fully succeeded in these attempts, he 
takes the great egohood as his object, in which stage his object 
gradually loses all its determinate character and he is said 
to be in a state of suppression in himself, although devoid of 
any object. This state, like the other previous states of the 
samprajnata type, is a positive state of the mind and not a 
mere state of vacuity of objects or negativity. In this state, 
all determinate character of the states disappears and their 
potencies only remain alive. In the first stages of a Yogin 
practising samadhi conscious states of the lower stages often 
intervene, but gradually, as the mind becomes fixed, the 
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potencies of the lower stages are overcome by the potencies of 
this stage, so that the mind flows in a calm current and at 
last the higher prajfLa dawns, whereupon the potencies of 
this state also are burnt and extinguished, the citta returns 
back to its own primal cause, prakrti, and purusha attains 
absolute freedom. 

The first four stages of the samprajnata state are called 
madhumati, madhupratika^ visoka and the samskdraiesha 
and also vUarkdnugata, vicdrdnitgata, dnanddnugata and 
asmitdnugata. True knowledge begins to dawn from the first 
stage of this samprajnata state, and when the Yogin reaches 
the last stage the knowledge reaches its culminating point, 
but still so long as the potencies of the lower stages of relative 
knowledge remain, the knowledge cannot obtain absolute 
certainty and permanency, as it will always be threatened 
with a possible encroachment by the other states of the past 
phenomenal activity now existing as the subconscious. 
But the last stage of asamprajnata samadhi represents the 
stage in which the ordinary consciousness has been altogether 
surpassed and the mind is in its own true infinite aspect, 
and the potencies of the stages in which the mind was full of 
finite knowledge are also burnt, so that with the return of 
the citta to its primal cause, final emancipation is effected. 
The last state of samprajnata samadhi is called saipskaraiSesha, 
only because here the residua of the potencies of subconscious 
thought only remain and the actual states of consciousness 
become all extinct. It is now easy to see that no mind which 
is not in the ekagra or one-pointed state can be fit for the 
asamprajnata samadhi in which it has to settle itself on one 
object and that alone. So also no mind which has not risen 
to the state of highest suppression is fit for the asam- 
prajfiata or nirvija state. 

It is now necessary to come down to a lower level and 
examine the obstructions, on account of which a mind cannot 
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easily become one-pointed or ekagia. These, nine in number, 
are the following:— 

Disease, languor, indecision, want of the mental require¬ 
ments necessary for samadhi, idleness of body and mind, 
attachment to objects of sense, false and illusory knowledge, 
non-attainment of the state of concentrated contemplation, 
unsteadiness and unstability of the mind in a samadhi state 
even if it can somehow attain it. These are again seen to be 
accompanied with pain and despair owing to the non-fulfilment 
of desire, physical shakiness or unsteadiness of the limbs, 
taking in of breath and giving out of it, which are seen to 
follow the nine distractions of a distracted mind described 
above. 

To prevent these distractions and their accompaniments it 
is necessary that we should practise concentration on one 
truth. Vacaspati says that this one truth on which the mind 
should be settled and fixed is I^vara, and Eamananda 
Sarasvatl and Narayaija Tirtha agree with him. Vijnana 
Bhikshu, however, says that one truth means any object, 
gross or fine, and Bhoja supports Vijfiana Bhikshu, saying 
that here “ one truth ” might mean any desirable object. 

Abhyasa means the steadiness of the mind in one state 
and not complete absence of any state; for the Bhashya- 
kara himself has said in the samapattisutra, that sampra- 
jnata trance comes after this steadiness. As we shall see 
later, it means nothing but the application of the five means, 
i$raddha, virya, em;1;i, samadhi and prajna ; it is an endeavour 
to settle the mind on one state, and as such does not differ 
from the application of the five means of Yoga with a view to 
settle and steady the mind (Yoga-varttika, 1.13). This effort 
becomes firmly rooted, being well attended to for a long time 
without interruption and with devotion. 

Now it does not matter very much whether this one truth is 
I^vara or any other object; for the true principle of Yoga is 
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the setting of the mind on one truth, principle or object. But 
for an ordinary man this is no easy matter ; for in order to be 
successful the mind must be equipped with &addha or faith— 
the firm conviction of the Yogin in the course that he adopts. 
This keeps the mind steady, pleased, calm and free from 
doubts of any kind, so that the Yogin may proceed to the 
realisation of his object without any vacillation. Unless a 
man has a firm hold on the course that he pursues, all the 
steadiness that he may acquire will constantly be threatened 
with the danger of a sudden collapse. It will be seen that 
vairagya or desirelessness is only the negative aspect of this 
foaddha. For by it the mind is restrained from the objects of 
sense, with an aversion or dislike towards the objects of sensual 
pleasure and worldly desires ; this aversion towards worldly 
joys is only the other aspect of the faith of the mind and the 
calmness of its currents (cittaprasada) towards right know¬ 
ledge and absolute freedom. So it is said that the vairagya 
is the effect of &addha and its product {Yoga^varttika, I. 20). 
In order to make a person suitable for Yoga, vairagya 
represents the cessation of the mind from the objects of sense 
and their so-called pleasures, and ^raddha means the positive 
faith of the mind in the path of Yoga that one adopts, and the 
right aspiration towards attaining the highest goal of absolute 
freedom. 

In its negative aspect, vairagya is of two kinds, apara and 
para. The apara is that of a mind free from attachment to 
worldly enjoyments, such as women, food, drinks and power, 
as also from thirst for heavenly pleasures attainable by 
practising the vedic rituals and sacrifices. Those who are 
actuated by apara vairagya do not desire to remain in a 
bodiless state {videha) merged in the senses or merged in the 
prakrti (prakrtiUm). It is a state in which the mind is in¬ 
different to all kinds of pleasures and pains. This vairagya 
may be said to have four stages: (1) Yatamana—in which 
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Bensual objects are discovered to be defective and the mind 
recoils from them. (2) Vyatireka—in which the senses to be 
conquered are noted. (3) Ekendriya—in which attachment 
towards internal pleasures and aversion towards external 
pains, being removed, the mind sets before it the task of 
removing attachment and aversion towards mental passions 
for obtaining honour or avoiding dishonour, etc. (4) The 
fourth and last stage of vairagya called valikara is that in 
which the mind has perceived the futility of all attractions 
towards external objects of sense and towards the pleasures 
of heaven, and having suppressed them altogether feels no 
attachment, even should it come into connection with them. 

With the consummation of this last stage of apara vairagya, 
comes the para vairagya which is identical with the rise of 
the final prajfia leading to absolute independence. This 
vairagya, 4raddha and the abhyasa represent the unaffiicted 
states (aklishtavftti) which suppress gradually the klishta or 
afflicted mental states. These lead the Yogin from one stage 
to another, and thus he proceeds higher and higher until the 
final state is attained. 

As vairagya advances, iSraddha also advances; from 
draddha comes virya, energy, or power of concentration 
{dharaipd ); and from it again springs smpti—or continuity of 
one object of thought; and from it comes samadhi or cog¬ 
nitive and ultra-cognitive trance; after which follows prajna, 
cognitive and ultra-cognitive trance; after which follows 
prajfia and final release. Thus by the inclusion of f^raddha 
within vairagya, its effect, and the other products of Iraddha 
with abhyasa, we see that the abhyasa and vairagya are the 
two internal means for achieving the final goal of the Yogin, 
the supreme suppression and extinction of all states of 
consciousness, of all afflictions and the avidya—^the last state 
of supreme knowledge or prajfia. 

As 4raddha, virya, smrti, samadhi which are not different 
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from vairagya and abhyasa (they being only their other 
aspects or simultaneous products), are the means of attaining 
Yoga, it is possible to make a classification of the Yogins 
according to the strength of these with each, and the strength 
of the quickness (samvega) with which they may be applied 
towards attaining the goal of the Yogin. Thus Yogins are of 
nine kinds:— 

(1) mildly energetic, (2) of medium energy, (3) of intense 
energy. 

Each of these may vary in a threefold way according to the 
mildness, medium state, or intensity of quickness or readiness 
with which the Yogin may apply the means of attaining Yoga. 
There are nine kinds of Yogins. Of these the best is he whose 
mind is most intensely engaged and whose practice is also the 
strongest. 

There is a difference of opinion here about the meaning of 
the word saipvega, between Vacaspati and Vijnana Bhikshu. 
The former says that samvega means vairagya here, but the 
latter holds that samvega cannot mean vairagya, and 
vairagya being the effect of 4raddha cannot be taken separately 
from it. “ Samvega ** means quickness in the performance 
of the means of attaining Yoga; some say that it means 
“ vairagya.” But that is not true, for if vairagya is an effect 
of the due performance of the means of Yoga, there cannot be 
the separate ninefold classification of Yoga apart from the 
various degrees of intensity of the means of Yoga practice. 
Further, the word “ samvega ” does not mean “ vairagya ” 
etymologically {Yoga-vdrttika, I. 20), 

We have just seen that &addha, etc., are the means of 
attaining Yoga, but we have not discussed what purificatory 
actions an ordinary man must perform in order to attain 6rad- 
dha, from which the other requisites are derived. Of course 
these purificatory actions are not the same for all, since they 
must necessarily depend upon the conditions of purity or 
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impurity of each mind; thus a person already in an advanced 
state, may not need to perform those purificatory actions nec¬ 
essary for a man in a lower state. We have just said that Yogins 
are of nine kinds, according to the strength of their mental 
acquirements—foaddha, etc.—^the requisite means of Yoga 
and the degree of rapidity with which they may be applied. 
Neglecting division by strength or quickness of application 
along with these mental requirements, we may again divide 
Yogins again into three kinds : (1) Those who have the best 
mental equipment. (2) Those who are mediocres. (3) Those 
who have low mental equipment. 

In the first chapter of Yoga aphorisms, it has been stated 
that abhyasa, the application of the mental acquirements of 
iraddha, etc., and vairagya, the consequent cessation of the 
mind from objects of distraction, lead to the extinction of all 
our mental states and to final release. When a man is well 
developed, he may rest content with his mental actions alone, 
in his abhyasa and vairagya, in his dharaua (concentration), 
dhyana (meditation), and samadhi (trance), which may be 
caUed the jnanayoga. But it is easy to see that this jfianayoga 
requires very high mental powers and thus is not within easy 
reach of ordinary persons. Ordinary persons whose minds are 
full of impurities, must pass through a certain course of 
purificatory actions before they can hope to obtain those 
mental acquirements by which they can hope to follow the 
course of jnanayoga with facility. 

These actions, which remove the impurities of the mind, 
and thus gradually increase the lustre of knowledge, until the 
final state of supreme knowledge is acquired, are called 
kriyayoga. They are also called yogafigas, as they help the 
maturity of the Yoga process by gradually increasing the 
lustre of knowledge. They represent the means by which 
even an ordinary mind (mA^sAip^^) may gradually purify 
itself and become fit for the highest ideals of Yoga. ITius the 
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BMshya says : ‘‘ By the sustained practice of these yogangas 
or accessories of Yoga is destroyed the fivefold unreal 
cognition (avidyd), which is of the nature of impurity. Destruc¬ 
tion means here disappearance ; thus when that is destroyed, 
real knowledge is manifested. As the means of achievement 
are practised more and more, so is the impurity more and more 
attenuated. And as more and more of it is destroyed, so does 
the light of wisdom go on increasing more and more. This 
process reaches its culmination in discriminative knowledge, 
which is knowledge of the nature of purusha and the gnijias. 



CHAPTER XII 

‘ THE YOGANaAS 

Now the assertion that these actions are the causes of the 
attainment of salvation brings up the question of the exact 
natures of their operation with regard to this supreme attain¬ 
ment. Bhashyakara says with respect to this that they are the 
causes of the separation of the impurities of the mind just as an 
axe is the cause of the splitting of a piece of wood ; and again 
they are the causes of the attainment of the supreme know¬ 
ledge just as dharma is the cause of happiness. It must be 
remembered that according to the Yoga theory causation is 
viewed as mere transformation of energy; the operation of 
concomitant causes only removes obstacles impeding the 
progress of these transformations in a particular direction; no 
cause can of itself produce any efEect, and the only way in 
which it can help the production of an effect into which the 
causal state passes out of its own immanent energy by the 
principles of conservation and transformation of energy, is by 
removing the intervening obstacles. Thus just as the passage 
of citta into a happy state is helped by dharma removing 
the intervening obstacles, so also the passage of the citta into 
the state of attainment of true knowledge is helped by the 
removal of obstructions due to the performance of the 
yogatigas; the necessary obstructions being removed, the 
citta passes naturally of itself into this infinite state of 
attainment of true knowledge, in which all finitude is 
merged. 
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OPEEATION OF THE YOGANGAS 

In connection with this, Vyasa mentions nine kinds of 
operation of causes : (1) cause of birth; (2) of preservation ; 
(3) of manifestation; (4) of modification; (5) knowledge of a 
premise leading to a deduction; (6) of otherness; (7) of 
separation; (8) of attainment; (9) of upholding (Vyasa- 
bhashya, II. 28.) 

The principle of conservation of energy and transforma¬ 
tion of energy being the root idea of causation in this system, 
these different aspects represent the different points of view 
in which the word causation is generally used. 

Thus, the first aspect as the cause of birth or production 
is seen when knowledge springs from manas which renders 
indefinite cognition definite so that mind is called the cause of 
the birth of knowledge. Here mind is the material cause 
(upaddna kdravM) of the production of knowledge, for know¬ 
ledge is nothing but manas with its particular modifications as 
states ( Yoga-vdrttika, II. 18). The difference of these positive 
cause from dptikdraiita, which operates only in a negative way 
and helps production, in an indirect way by the removal of 
obstacles, is quite manifest. The slhiiikdra'^ or cause 
through which things are preserved as they are, is the end 
they serve ; thus the serviceability of purusha is the cause of 
the existence and preservation of the mind as it is, and not 
only of mind but of all our phenomenal experiences. 

The third cause of the abhivyaktikd/ratfa or manifestation 
which is compared to a lamp which manifests things before 
our view is an epistemological cause, and as such includes all 
sense activity in connection with material objects which 
produce cognition. 

Then come the fourth and the fifth causes, vikara (change) 
and pratyaya (inseparable connection); thus the cause of 
change {viMra) is exemplified as that which causes a change ; 
thus the manas suffers a change by the objects presented to it, 
just as bile changes and digests the food that is eaten; the 
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cause of pratyaya^is that in which frominseparable connection, 
with the knowledge of the premise (e.g. there is smoke in the 
hill) we can also have inferential knowledge of the other (e.g. 
there is fixe in the hill). The sixth cause as otherness (anyatva) 
is that which effects changes of form as that brought about by 
a goldsmith in gold when he makes a bangle from it, and then 
again a necklace, is regarded as differing from the change 
spoken of as vikara. Now the difference between the gold 
being turned into bangles or necklaces and the raw rice being 
turned into soft rice is this, that in the former case when 
bangles are made out of gold, the gold remains the same in 
each case, whereas in the case of the production of cooked 
rice from raw by fire, the case is different, for heat changes 
paddy in a far more definite way; goldsmith and heat 
are both indeed eflicient causes, but the former only effects 
mechanical changes of shape and form, whereas the latter 
is the cause of structural and chemical changes. Of course 
these are only examples from the physical world, their causal 
operations in the mental sphere varying in a corresponding 
manner; thus the change produced in the mind by the 
presentation of different objects, follows a law which is the 
same as is found in the physical world, when the same object 
causes different kinds of feelings in different persons ; when 
ignorance causes forgetfulness in a thing, anger makes it 
painful and desire makes it pleasurable, but knowledge of its 
true reality produces indifference ; there is thus the same kind 
of causal change as is found in the external world. Next 
for consideration is the cause of separation (viyoga) which is 
only a negative aspect of the positive side of the causes of 
transformations, as in the gradual extinction of impurities, 
consequent upon the transformation of the citta towards the 
attainment of the supreme state of absolute independence 

♦ Pratyaya is explained in Yoga-vMtika, II. 28, bm aampratyaya or 
prAm&t}yanih(t/y<h 
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through discriminative knowledge. The last cause for con¬ 
sideration is that of upholding {dhfti ); thus the body upholds 
the senses and supports them for the actualisation of their 
activities in the body, just as the five gross elements are the 
upholding causes of organic bodies; the bodies of animals, 
men, etc., also employ one another for mutual support. Thus 
the human body lives by eating the bodies of many animals ; 
the bodies of tigers, etc., live on the bodies of men and other 
animals; many animals live on the bodies of plants, etc. 
{Tattvavaiidradi, II. 28). The four kinds of causes mentioned 
in iSafikara’s works and grammatical commentaries like that 
of Sushe^a, viz.: utpadya, vikaryya, apya and samskaryya, 
are all included within the nine causes contained mentioned by 
Vyasa. 

The yogangas not only remove the impurities of the mind 
but help it further by removing obstacles in the way of attain¬ 
ing the highest perfection of discriminative knowledge. Thus 
they are the causes in a double sense (1) of the dissociation of 
impurities {viyogalcdrayyi ); (2) of removing obstacles which 
impede the course of the mind in attaining the highest develop¬ 
ment {dptikdrai^). 

Coming now to the yogafigas, we enumerate them thus :— 
restraint, observance, posture, regulation of breath, abstrac¬ 
tion, concentration, meditation and trance: these are the 
eight accessories of Yoga. 

It must be remembered that abhyasa and vairagya and 
also the five means of attaining Yoga, viz.: &addha, viryya, 
etc., which are not different from abhyasa and vairagya, are 
by their very nature included within the yogafigas mentioned 
above, and are^not to be considered as independent means 
different from them. The parikarmas or embellishments of 
the mind spoken of in the first chapter, with which we shall 
deal later on, are also included under the three yogafigas 
dbaxa^a, dhyana and samadhi. The five means iSraddha, 
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yJiyy&, smirti, eamadlii and prajna are said to be included 
under asceticism {tapah) studies (svadhydya) and devotion to 
God of the niyamas and vairagya in contentment. 

In order to understand these better, we will first give the 
definitions of the yogahgas and then discuss them and 
ascertain their relative values for a man striving to attain the 
highest perfection of Yoga. 

I. Yama (restraint). These yama restraints are ; abstin¬ 
ence from injury (ahiipsa); veracity; abstinence from theft; 
continence; abstinence from avarice. 

II. Niyama (observances). These observances are cleanli¬ 
ness, contentment, purificatory action, study and the making 
of God the motive of all action. 

III. Asanas (posture). Steady posture and easy position 
are regarded as an aid to breath control. 

IV. Regulation of breath (praijiayama) is the stoppage of 
the inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) which 
may be practised when steadiness of posture has been secured. 

V. Pratyahara (abstraction). With the control of the mind 
all the senses become controlled and the senses imitate as it 
were the vacant state of the mind. Abstraction is that by 
which the senses do not come in contact with their objects 
and follow as it were the nature of the mind. 

VI. Dharapa (concentration). Concentration is the stead¬ 
fastness of the mind applied to a particular object. 

VII. Dhyana (mediation). The continuation there of the 
mental effort by continually repeating the object is meditation 
(dhyana). 

VIII. Samadhi (trance contemplation). The same as above 
when shining with the light of the object alone, and devoid as 
it were of itself, is trance. In this state the mind becomes one 
with its object and there is no difference between the knower 
and the known. 

These are the eight yogahgas which a Yogin must adopt for 
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his higher realisation. Of these again we see that some have 
the mental side more predominant, while others are mostly 
to be actualised in exterior action. Dhara^ia, dhyana and 
samadhi, which are purely of the samprajhata type, and also 
the praijiayama and pratyahara, which are accessories to them, 
serve to cleanse the mind of impurities and make it steady, and 
can therefore be assimilated with the parikarmas mentioned 
in Book I. Sutras 34-39. These samadhis of the samprajhata 
type, of course, only serve to steady the mind and to assist 
attaining discriminative knowledge. 

In this connection, it will be well to mention the remaining 
aids for cleansing the mind as mentioned in Yoga-sutra I., 
viz. the cultivation of the habits of friendliness, compassion, 
complacency and indifference towards happiness, misery, 
virtue and vice. 

This means that we are to cultivate the habit of friendliness 
towards those who are happy, which will remove all jealous 
feelings and purify the mind. We must cultivate the habit 
of compassion towards those who are suffering pain; v^rhen 
the mind shows compassion (which means that it wishes to 
remove the miseries of others as if they were his own) it 
becomes cleansed of the stain of desire to do injury to 
others, for compassion is only another name for sympathy 
which naturally identifies the compassionate one with the 
objects of his sympathy. Next comes the habit of com¬ 
placency, which one should diligently cultivate, for it leads 
to pleasure in virtuous deeds. This removes the stain of envy 
from the mind. Next comes the habit of indifference, which 
we should acquire towards vice in vicious persons. We should 
acquire the habit of remaining indifferent where we cannot 
sympathise ; we should not on any account get angry with 
the wicked or with those with whom sympathy is not possible. 
This will remove the stain of anger. It will be clearly seen 
here that maitrl, kanma, mudita and upeksha are only 
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different aspects of universal S 3 rmpathy, which should remove 
all perversities in our nature and unite us with our fellow- 
beings. This is the positive aspect of the mind with reference 
to abstinence from injuring ahiipsa (mentioned under yamas), 
which will cleanse the mind and make it fit for the applica¬ 
tion of means of &addha, etc. For unless the mind is pure, 
there is no scope for the application of the means of making 
it steady. These are the mental endeavours to cleanse the 
mind and to make it fit for the proper manifestation of 
feaddha, etc., and for steadying it with a view to attaining 
true discriminative knowledge. 

Again of the parikarmas by dharaua, dhyana, and sam- 
prajnata samadhi and the habit of sympathy as mani¬ 
fested in maitri, karuua, etc., the former is a more advanced 
state of the extinction of impurities than the latter. 

But it is easy to see that ordinary minds can never com¬ 
mence with these practices. They are naturally so im¬ 
pure that the positive universal sympathy as manifested 
in maitri, etc,, by which turbidity of mind is removed, 
is too difficult. It is also difficult for them to keep the 
mind steady on an object as in dharana, dhyana, and 
samadhi, for only those in advanced stages can succeed 
in this. For ordinary people, therefore, some course of 
conduct must be discovered by which they can purify their 
minds and elevate them to such an extent that they may be 
in a position to avail themselves of the mental parikarmas or 
purifications just mentioned. Our minds become steady in 
proportion as their impurities are cleansed. The cleansing 
of impurities only represents the negative aspect of the 
positive side of making the mind steady. The grosser impuri¬ 
ties being removed, finer ones remain, and these are removed 
hy the mental parikarmas, supplemented by abhyasa or by 
iSraddha, etc. As the impuriti^ are gradually more and more 
attenuated, the last germs of impurity are destroyed by the 
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force of dhyana or the habit of nirodha eamadhi, and kaivalya 
is attained. 

We now deal with yamas, by which the gross impurities 
of ordinary minds are removed. They are, as we have said 
before, non-injury, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, and 
non-covetousness ; of these non-injury is given such a high 
place that it is regarded as the root of the other yamas; 
truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, non-covetousness and 
the other niyamas mentioned previously only serve to make 
the non-injury perfect. We have seen before that maitri, 
karuQa, mudita and upeksha serve to strengthen the non¬ 
injury since they are only its positive aspects, but we see now 
that not only they but other yamas and also the other niyamas, 
purity, contentment, asceticism, studies and devotion to 
God, only serve to make non-injury more and more perfect. 
This non-injury when it is performed without being limited 
or restricted in any way by caste, country, time and circum¬ 
stances, and is always adhered to, is called mahavrata or 
the great duty of abstinence from injury. It is sometimes 
limited to castes, as for example injury indicted by a fisher¬ 
man, and in this case it is called anuvrata or restricted ahimsa 
of ordinary men as opposed to universal ahiipsa of the Yogins 
called mahavrata ; the same non-injury is limited by locality, 
as in the case of a man who says to himself, “ I shall not 
cause injury at a sacred place ” ; or by time, when a person 
sa 3 ^ to himself, “ I shall not cause injury on the sacred day of 
Caturdaiii ” ; or by circumstances, as when a man says to 
himself, ” I shall cause injury for the sake of gods and Brah¬ 
mans only ”; or when injury is caused by warriors in the 
battle-field alone and nowhere else. This restricted ahiipsi 
is only for ordinary men who cannot follow the Yogin’s 
universal law* of ahixpsa. 

Ahiipsa is a great universal duty which a man should 
impose on himself in all conditions of life, ever3rwhere, and 
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at all times without restricting or qualifying it with any 
limitation whatsoever. In Mahabhdrata MoJc$hMh<iTmdd- 
hydya it is said that the Samkhya lays stress upon non- 
injury, whereas the Yoga lays stress upon samadhi; but 
here we see that Yoga also holds that ahiinsa should be the 
greatest ethical motive for all our conduct. It is by ahimsa 
alone that we can make ourselves fit for the higher type of 
samadhi. All other virtues of truthfulness, non-stealing only 
serve to make non-injury more and more perfect. It is not, 
however, easy to say whether the Samkhyists attached so 
much importance to non-injury that they believed it to lead 
to samadhi directly without the intermediate stages of 
samadhi. We see, however, that the Yoga also attaches great 
importance to it and holds that a man should refrain fropi all 
external acts; for however good they may be they can¬ 
not be such as not to lead to some kind of injury or 
hinisa towards beings, for external actions can never be 
performed without doing some harm to others. We have seen 
that from this point of view Yoga holds that the only pure 
works (^uklakarma) are those mental works of good thoughts 
in which perfection of ahiipsa is attained. With the growth 
of good works (^uklakarma) and the perfect realisation of 
non-injury the mind naturally passes into the state in which 
its actions are neither good (4ukla) nor bad (a^ukla); and 
this state is immediately followed by that of kaivalya. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in accordance 
with facts. Speech and mind correspond to what has been 
seen, heard and inferred. Speech is for the purpose of trans¬ 
ferring knowledge to another. It is always to be employed 
for the good of others and not for their injury; for it should 
not be defective as in the case of Yudhishthira, where his 
motive was bad.* If it prove to be injurious to living beings, 

♦ Yudl^hthira led falsely Droi^ia to believe that the latter’s son was 
dead by inaudibly muttering that it was only an elephant having the 
same name as that of his son that had died. 
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even though uttered as truth, it is not truth ; it is sin only. 
Though outwardly such a truthful course may be considered 
virtuous, yet since by his truth he has caused injury to another 
person, he has in reality violated the true standard of non- 
injury {ahimsd). Therefore let everyone first examine well and 
then utter truth for the benefit of all living beings. All truths 
should be tested by the canon of non-injury {ahimsa). 

Asteya is the virtue of abstaining from stealing. Theft is 
making one’s own unlawfully things that belong to others. 
Abstinence from theft consists in the absence of the desire 
thereof. 

Brahmacaryya (continence) is the restraint of the generative 
organ and the thorough control of sexual tendencies. 

Aparigraha is want of avariciousness, the non-appropriation 
of things not one’s own ; this is attained on seeing the defects 
of attachment and of the injury caused by the obtaining, 
preservation and destruction of objects of sense. 

If, in performing the great duty of non-injury and the other 
virtues auxiliary to it, a man be troubled by thoughts of sin, 
he should try to remove sinful ideas by habituating himself to 
those which are contrary to them. Thus if the old habit of 
sins opposed to virtues tend to drive him along the wrong 
path, he should in order to banish them entertain ideas such as 
the following :—Being burnt up as I am in the fires of the 
world, I have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga which gives 
protection to all living beings. Were I to resume the sins 
which I have abandoned, I should certainly be behaving like 
a dog, which eats its own vomit. As the dog takes up his own 
vomit, so should I be acting if I were to take up again what I 
have once given up.’ ’ This is called the practice of pratipaksha 
bhavan, meditating on the opposites of the temptations. 

A classification of sins of non-injury, etc., may be made 
according as they are actually done, or caused to be done, or 
permitted to be done ; and these again may be further divided 
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according as they are preceded by desire, anger or ignorance ; 
these are again mild, middling or intense. Thus we see that 
there may be twenty-seven kinds of such sins. Mild, middling 
and intense are each again threefold, mild-mild, mild-middling 
and mUd-intense; middling-mild, middling-middling and 
middling-intense; also intense-mild, intense-middling and 
intense-intense. Thus there are eighty-one kinds of sins. But 
they become infinite on account of rules of restriction, option 
and conjunction. 

The contrary tendency consists in the notion that these 
immoral tendencies cause an infinity of pains and untrue 
knowledge. Pain and unwisdom are the unending fruits of 
these immoral tendencies, and in this idea lies the power which 
produces the habit of giving a contrary trend to our thoughts. 

These yamas, together with the niyamas about to be 
described, are called kriyayoga, by the performance of which 
men become fit to rise gradually to the state of jilanayoga by 
samadhi and to attain kaivalya. This course thus represents 
the first stage with which ordinary people should begin their 
Yoga work. 

Those more advanced, who naturally possess the virtues 
mentioned in Yama, have no need of beginning here. 

Thus it is said that some may begin with the niyamas, 
asceticism, sv^hyaya and devotion to God; it is for this 
reason that, though mentioned under the niyamas, they are 
also specially selected and spoken of as the kriyayoga in the 
very first rule of the second Book. Asceticism means the 
strength of remaining unchanged in changes like that of heat 
and cold, hunger and thirst, standing and sitting, absence of 
speech and absence of all indications by gesture, etc. 

Svadhyaya means the study of philosophy and repetition of 
the syllable “ Aum.” 

This l4varapratudhana (devotion to God) is difierent from 
thel^^rapra^idh&na mentioned in Yoga-siUra, 1.23, where it 
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meant love, homage and adoration of God, by virtue of which 
God by His grace makes samadhi easy for the Yogin. 

Here it is a kind of kriyayoga, and hence it means the 
bestowal of all our actions upon the Great Teacher, God, i.e. 
to work, not for one’s own self but for God, so that a man 
desists from all desires for fruit therefrom. 

When these are duly performed, the afflictions become 
gradually attenuated and trance is brought about. The 
afflictions thus attenuated become characterised by unpro¬ 
ductiveness, and when their seed-power has, as it were, been 
burnt up by the fire of high intellection and the mind 
untouched by afflictions realises the distinct natures of 
purusha and sattva, it naturally returns to its own primal 
cause prakrti and kaivalya is attained. 

Those who are already far advanced do not require even 
this kriyayoga, as their afflictions are already in an attenuated 
state and their minds in a fit condition to adapt themselves 
to samadhi; they can therefore begin at once with jnanayoga. 
So in the first chapter it is with respect to these advanced men 
that it is said that kaivalya can be attained by abhyasa and 
vairagya, without adopting the kriyayoga II. 2) 

kriyayogas. Only 4auca and santosha now remain to be 
spoken of. ^auca means cleanliness of body and mind. 
Cleanliness of body is brought about by water, cleanliness of 
mind by removal of the mental impurities of pride, jealousy 
and vanity. 

Santosha (contentment) is the absence of desire to possess 
more than is necessary for the preservation of one’s life. It 
should be added that this is the natural result of ceasing to 
desire to appropriate the property of others. 

At the close of this section on the yamas and niyamas, it 
is best to note their difference, which lies principally in this 
that the f (wmer are the negative virtues, whereas the latter are 
positive. The former can, and therefore must, be practised at 
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all stages of Yoga, whereas the latter being positive are attain¬ 
able only by distinct growth of mind through Yoga. The 
virtues of non-injury, truthfulness, sex-restraint, etc., should 
be adhered to at all stages of the Yoga practice. They are 
indispensable for steadying the mind. 

It is said that in the presence of a person who has acquired 
steadiness in ahiipsa all animals give up their habits of enmity ; 
when a person becomes steady in truthfulness, whatever he says 
becomes fulfilled. When a person becomes steady in asteya 
(absence of theft) all jewels from all quarters approach him. 

Continence being confirmed, vigour is obtained. Non- 
covetousness being confirmed, knowledge of the causes of 
births is attained. By steadiness of cleanliness, disinclination 
to this body and cessation of desire for other bodies is 
obtained. 

When the mind attains internal iJauca, or cleanliness of 
mind, his sattva becomes pure, and he acquires highminded- 
ness, one-pointedness, control of the senses and fitness for the 
knowledge of self. By the steadiness of contentment comes 
the acquisition of extreme happiness. By steadiness of 
asceticism the impurities of this body are removed, and 
from that come miraculous powers of endurance of the body 
and also miraculous powers of the sense, viz. clairaudience 
and thought-reading from a distance. By steadiness of 
studies the gods, the rshis and the siddhas become visible. 
When I^vara is made the motive of all actions, trance is 
attained. By this the Yogin knows all that he wants to know, 
just as it is in reality, whether in another place, another body 
or another time. His intellect knows ever 3 rthing as it is. 

It should not, however, be said, says Vacaspati, that 
inasmuch as the samprajhata is attained by making liivara 
the motive of all actions, the remaining seven yogafigas are 
useless. For the yogafigas are useful in the attainment of that 
mental mood which devotes all actions to the purposes of 
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l4vara. They are also useful in the attainment of sai^iprajhata 
samadhi by separate kinds of collocations, and samadhi 
also leads to the fruition of samprajnata, but though this 
meditation on IiSvara is itself a species of I^varapraijiidhana, 
samprajnata Yoga is a yet more direct means. As to the 
relation of l4varapra^idhana with the other ahgas of Yoga, 
Bhikshu writes :—It cannot be asked what is the use of the 
other disciplinary practices of the Yoga since Yoga can be 
attained by meditation on I^vara, for meditation on I^vara 
only removes ignorance. The other accessories bring about 
samadhi by their own specific modes of operation. Moreover, 
it is by help of meditation on I^vara that one succeeds in 
bringing about samadhi, through the performance of all the 
accessories of Yoga; so the accessories of Yoga cannot be 
regarded as unnecessary; for it is the accessories which 
produce dhara^ia, dhyana and samadhi, through meditation 
on God, and thereby salvation; devotion to God brings in His 
grace and through it the yogahgas can be duly performed. So 
though devotion to God may be considered as the direct cause, 
it cannot be denied that the due performance of the yogahgas 
is to be considered as the indirect cause. 

Asanas are secured when the natural involuntary move¬ 
ments cease, and this may be efEected by concentrating 
the mind on the mythological snake which quietly bears the 
burden of the earth on its head. Thus posture becomes 
perfect and effort to that end ceases, so that there is no move¬ 
ment of the body ; or the mind is transformed into the infinite, 
which makes the idea of infinity its own and then brings about 
the perfection of posture. When posture has once been 
mastered there is no disturbance through the contraries of 
heat and cold, etc. 

After having secured stability in the Asanas the pra^ayama8. 
should be attempted. The paupe that comes after a deep 
inhalation and that after a deep eidialation are each called a 
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pra^ayama ; the first is external, the second internal. There 
is, however, a third mode, by means of which, since the lungs 
are neither too much dilated nor too much contracted, total 
restraint is obtained; cessation of both these motions takes 
place by a single effort, just as water thrown on a heated stone 
shrivels up on all sides. 

These can be regulated by calculating the strength of 
inhalation and exhalation through space, time or number. 
Thus as the breathing becomes slower, the space that it 
occupies also becomes smaller and smaller. Space again is of 
two kinds, internal and external. At the time of inhalation, 
the breath occupies internal space, which can be felt even in the 
soles of hand and feet, like the slight touch of an ant. To try 
to feel this touch along with deep inhalation serves to lengthen 
the period of cessation of breathing. External space is the 
distance from the tip of the nose to the remotest point at 
which breath when inhaled can be felt, by the palm of the 
hand, or by the movement of any light substanc^ like cotton, 
etc., placed there. Just as the breathing becomes slower and 
slower, the distances traversed by it also becomes smaller 
and smaller. Regulations by time is seen when the 
attention is fixed upon the time taken up in breathing by 
moments, a moment {kshai!M) is the fourth part of the 
twinkling of the eye. Regulation by time thus means the fact 
of our calculating the strength of the praijayama the moments 
or ksha^as spent in the acts of inspiration, pause and respira¬ 
tion. These prai^ayamas can also be measured by the number 
of moments in the normal duration of breaths. The time 
taken by the respiration and expiration of a healthy man is the 
same as that measured by snapping the fingers after turning 
the hand thrice over the knee and is the measure of duration of 
normal breath; the first attempt or udghata called mild is 
measured by thirty-six such matras or measures; when doubled 
it is the second udghata called middling; when trebled it is the 
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third udghata called intense. Gradually the Yogin acquires 
the practice of pra^ayama of long duration, by daily practice 
increasing in succession from a day, a fortnight, a month, etc. 
Of course he proceeds first by mastering the first udghata, then 
the second, and so on until the duration increases up to a day, 
a fortnight, a month as stated. There is also a fourth kind of 
praijiayama transcending all these stages of unsteady practice, 
when the Yogin is steady in his cessation of breath. It must 
be remembered, however, that while the pra^ayamas are being 
practised, the mind must be fixed by dhyana and dharai;ia to 
some object external or internal, without which these will be of 
no avail for the true object of Yoga. By the practice of pra^a- 
yama, mind becomes fit for concentration as described in the 
sutra I. 34, where it is said that steadiness is acquired by 
pra^ayama in the same way as concentration, as we also find 
in the siUra II. 53. 

When the senses are restrained from their external objects 
by pratyahara we have what is called pratyahara, by which 
the mind remains as if in its own nature, being altogether 
identified with the object of inner concentration or contempla¬ 
tion ; and thus when the citta is again suppressed, the senses, 
which have already ceased coming into contact with other 
objects and become submerged in the citta, also cease along 
with it. Dhara^a is the concentration of citta on a particular 
place, which is so very necessary at the time of pra^iayamas 
mentioned before. The mind may thus be held steadfast in 
such places as the sphere of the navel, the lotus of the heart, 
the light in the brain, the forepart of the nose, the forepart of 
the tongue, and such like parts of the body. 

Dhyana is the continuance or changing flow of the mental 
effort in the object of dhara^a unmediated by any other break 
of conscious states. 

Samadhi, or trance-contemplation, results when by deep 
concentration mind becomes transformed into the shape of the 
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object of contemplation. By pratyahara or power of abstrac¬ 
tion, mind desists from all other objects, except the one on 
which it is intended that it should be centred ; the Yogin, as 
he thus abstracts his mind, should also try to fix it upon some 
internal or external object, which is called dharaijia; it must 
also be noticed that to acquire the habit of dhara^a and in 
order to inhibit the abstraction arising from shaldncss and 
unsteadiness of the body, it is necessary to practise steadfast 
posture and to cultivate the praijayama. So too for the 
purpose of inhibiting distractions arising from breathing. 
Again, before a man can hope to attain steadfastness in these, 
he must desist from any conduct opposed to the yamas, and 
also acquire the mental virtues stated in the niyamas, and 
thus secure himself against any intrusion of distractions arising 
from his mental passions. These are the indirect and remote 
conditions which qualify a person for attaining dharana, 
dhyana, and samadhi. A man who through his good deeds or 
by the grace of God is already so much advanced that he is 
naturally above all such distractions, for the removal of which 
it is necessary to practise the yamas, the niyamas, the asanas, 
the pranayama and pratyahara, may at once begin with 
dharana; dharana we have seen means concentration, with 
the advancement of which the mind becomes steady in 
repeating the object of its concentration, i.e. thinking of that 
thing alone and no other thing; thus we see that with the 
practice of this state called dhyana, or meditation, in which 
the mind flows steadily in that one state without any inter¬ 
ruption, gradually even the conscious flow of this activity 
ceases and the mind, transformed into the shape of the object 
under concentration, becomes steady therein. We see there¬ 
fore that samadhi is the consummation of that process which 
begins in dharana or concentration. These three, dharapa, 
dhyana and samSdhi, represent the three stages of the same 
process of which the last one is the perfection; and these three 
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are together technically called saijiyama, which directly leads 
to and is immediately followed by the samprajhata state, 
whereas the other five yogafigas are only its indirect or remote 
causes. These three are, however, not essential for the asam- 
prajnata state, for a person who is very far advanced, or one 
who is the special object of God’s grace, may pass at once by 
intense vairagya and abhyasa into the nirodha state or state of 
suppression. 

As the knowledge of samadhi gradually dawns through 
the possession of saipyama, so is the saipyama gradually 
strengthened. For this saipyama also rises higher and higher 
with the dawning of prajfialoka or light of samadhi knowledge. 
This is the beginning, for here the mind can hold saipyama or 
concentrate and become one with a gross object together with 
its name, etc., which is called the savitarka state ; the next 
plane or stage of saipyama is that where the mind becomes one 
with the object of its meditation, without any consciousness 
of its name, etc. Next come the other two stages called 
savicara and nirvicara when the mind is fixed on subtle 
substances, as we shall see later on. 



CHAPTER XIII 

STAGES OF SAMADHI 

Samprajnata samadhi (absorptive concentration in an object) 
may be divided into four classes, Bavitarka,nirvitarka,savic5,ra 
and nirvicara. 

To comprehend its scope we must first of all understand the 
relation between a thing, its concept, and the particular name 
with which the concept or thing is associated. It is easy to 
see that the thing {artha), the concept (jfnana), and the name 
{kabda) are quite distinct. But still, by force of association, 
the word or name stands both for the thing and its concept; 
the function of mind, by virtue of which despite this unreality 
or want of their having any real identity of connection they 
seem to be so much associated that the name cannot be 
differentiated from the thing or its idea, is called vikalpa. 

Now that state of samadhi in which the mind seems to 
become one with the thing, together with its name and 
concept, is the lowest stage of samadhi called savitarka ; it is 
the lowest stage, because here the gross object does not appear 
to the mind in its true reality, but only in the false illusory way 
in which it appears associated with the concept and the name 
in ordinary life. This state does not differ from ordinary 
conceptual states, in which the particular thing is not only 
associated with the concepts and their names, but also with 
other concepts and their various relations ; thus a cow will 
not only appear before the mind with its concept and name, 
but also along with other relations and thoughts associated 
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with cowB, as for example—This is a cow, it belongs to so 
and so, it has so many hairs on its body, and so forth.” This 
state is therefore the first stage of samadhi, in which the mind 
has not become steady and is not as yet beyond the range of 
our ordinary consciousness. 

The nirvitarka stage arises from this when the mind by its 
steadiness can become one with its object, divested of ail other 
associations of name and concept, so that it is in direct touch 
with the reality of the thing, uncontaminated by associations. 
The thing in this state does not appear to be an object of my 
consciousness, but my consciousness becoming divested of all 

I ” or ‘‘ mine,” becomes one with the object itself; so that 
there is no such notion here as I know this,” but the mind 
becomes one with the thiug, so that the notion of subject and 
object drops off and the result is the one steady transformation 
of the mind into the object of its contemplation. This state 
brings home to us real knowledge of the thing, divested from 
other false and illusory associations, which far from explaining 
the real nature of the object, serves only to hide it. This 
samadhi knowledge or praj fia is called nirvitarka. The obj ects 
of this state may be the 'gross material objects and the 
senses*. 

Now this state is followed by the state of savicara prajna, 
which dawns when the mind neglecting the grossness of the 
object sinks deeper and deeper into its finer constituents; 
the appearance of the thing in its grosser aspects drops off 
and the mind having sunk deep, centres in and identifies itself 
with the subtle tanmatras, which are the constituents of the 
atoms, as a conglomeration of which the object appeared before 
our eyes in the nirvitarka state. Thus when the mind, after 
identifying itself with the sun in its true aspect as pure light, 
tends to settle on a still finer state of it, either by making the 
senses so steady that the outward appearance vanishes, or by 
seeking finer and finer stages than the grosser manifestation of 
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light as such, it apprehends the tanmatric state of the light 
and kn(^ it as such, and we have what is called the savicara 
stage. It has great similarities with the savitarka stage, while 
its differences from that stage spring from the fact that here 
the object is the tanmatra and not the gross bhuta. The mind 
in this stage holding communion with the rflpa tanmatra, for 
example, is not coloured variously as red, blue, etc., as in the 
savitarka co mm u n ion wi^\ gross light, for the tanmatric light 
or light potential has no such varieties as different kinds of 
colour, etc., so that there are also no such different kinds of 
feeling of pleasure or pain as arise from the manifold varieties 
of ordinary light. This is a state of feelingless representa¬ 
tion of one uniform tanmatric state, when the object appears 
as a conglomeration of tanmatras of rlipa, rasa or gandha, as 
the case might be. This state,however,is not indeterminate, as 
the nirvitarka stage, for this tanmatric conception is associated 
with the notions of time, space and causality, for the mind 
here feels that it sees those tanmatras which are in such a 
subtle state that they are not associated with pleasures and 
pains. They are also endowed with causality in such a way 
that from them and their particular collocations originate the 
atoms. 

It must be noted here that the subtle objects of concentra¬ 
tion in this stage are not the tanmatras alone, but also other 
subtle substances including the ego, the buddhi and the 
prakjrti. 

But when the mind acquires the complete habit of this 
state in which it becomes identified with these fine objects— 
the tanmatras—etc., then all conceptual notions of the 
associations of time, space, casuality, etc., spoken of in the 
savicara and the savitarka state vanish away and it becomes 
one with the fine object of its comm uni on. These two kinds 
of prajM, savicara and nirvicara, arising from communion with 
the fine tanmatras, have been collocated under one name as 
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vicaianugata. But when the object of communion is the 
eenses, the sam^hi is called anandanugata, and when the 
object of communion is the subtle cause the ego (asmita), the 
samadhi is known as asmitanugata. 

The e is a difference of opinion regarding the object of the 
last two varieties of samadhi, viz. anandanugata and asmi¬ 
tanugata, and also about the general scheme of division of the 
samadhis. Vacaspati thinks that Yoga-swtra 1.41 suggests the 
interpretation that the samprajnata samadhis may be divided 
into three different classes according as their objects of 
concentration belong to one or other of the three iifferent 
planes of grahya (external objects), grahapa (the eenses) and 
grahitr (the ego). So he refers vitarka and vicara to the plane 
of grahya (physical objects and tanmatras), anandanugata to 
the plane of grahapa (the senses) and asmitanugata to the plane 
of grahitr. Bhikshu, however, disapproves of such an inter¬ 
pretation. He holds that in anandanugata the object of 
concentration is bliss (ananda) and not the senses. When the 
Yogin rises to the vicaranugata stage there is a great flow of 
sattva which produces bliss, and at this the mind becomes one 
with this ananda or bliss, and this samadhi is therefore called 
anandanugata. Bhikshu does not think that in asmitanugata 
samadhi the object of concentration is the ego. He thinks 
that in this stage the object of concentration is the concept of 
self {keoalapurmhdkdra samvit) which has only the form of ego 
or “ I ” (asmUyetavanmatraJcaratvadasmita). 

Again according to Vacaspati in addition to the four varieties 
of savitarka, nirvitarka, savicara and nirvicara there are two 
varieties of anandanugata as sananda and nirananda and two 
varieties of asmitanugata as sasmita and nirasmita. This 
gives us eight different kinds of samadhi. With Bhikshu there 
are only six kinds of samadhi, for he admits only one variety 
as anandanugata and one variety as asmitanugata. Bhikshu’s 
classification of samadhis is given below in a tabular form (see 
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Vacaspati’s TattvamiMraM and Yoga-varttika, I. 17, 41, 42, 
43, 44). 

samprajfiata sam&dhi 


sthulavishayaka sUkshma vishayaka 

(vitarkanugata) | 

samadhi 1 I 


I I ananda 

1. sayitarka 2. nirvitarka 
(with associations (without associ* 
of name and con- tion of name) 5. (anandanugata) 
cept of the object) 

tanmatra 

yicar&nugata 

sam&dhi 


asmita 
or purusha 

6. (asmitanugata) 


3. savioara 4. nirvic&ra 

(with association of (without assooia- 
name and concept tion of name, etc.) 
of the tanmatras) 

ThiougH the niivicaxa state oni minds become altogether 
purified and there springs the prajna or knowledge called 
ftambhara or true ; this true knowledge is altogether different 
from the knowledge which is derived from the Vedas or from 
inferences or from ordinary perceptions; for the knowledge 
that it can give of Reality can never be had by any other 
means, by perception, inference or testimony, for their com¬ 
munication is only by the conceptual process of generalisa¬ 
tions and abstractions and these can never help us to affirm 
anything about things as they are in themselves, which are 
altogether different from their illusory demonstrations in 
conceptual terms which only prevent us from knowing the true 
reality. The potency of this prajfia arrests the potency of 
ordinary states of consciousness and thus attains stability. 
When, however, this prajna is also suppressed, we have what is 
called the state of nirvija samadhi, at the end of which comes 
final prajfia leading to the dissolution of the citta and the 
absolute freedom of the purusha. 
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Samadhi we have seen is the mind’s becoming one with an 
object by a process of acute concentration upon it and a con¬ 
tinuous repetition of it with the exclusion of all other thoughts 
of all kinds. We have indeed described the principal stages 
of the advancement of samprajMta Yoga, but it is impossible 
to give an exact picture of it with the symbolical expressions of 
our concepts ; for the stages only become clear to the mental 
vision of the Yogin as he gradually acquires firmness in his 
practice. The Yogin who is practising at once comes to know 
them as the higher stages gradually dawn in his mind and 
he distinguishes them from each other ; it is thus a matter 
of personal experience, so that no teacher can tell him 
whether a certain stage which follows is higher or lower, for 
Yoga itself is its own teacher. 

Even when the mind is in the samprajnata state it is said 
to be in vyutthana (phenomenal) in comparison with the 
nirodha state, just as the ordinary conscious states are called 
vyutthana in comparison with the samprajnata state; the 
potencies of the samprajnata state become weaker and weaker, 
while the potencies of the nirodha state become stronger and 
stronger imtil finally the mind comes to the nirodha state and 
becomes stable therein; of course this contains within itself a 
long mental history, for the potency of the nirodha state can 
become stronger only when the mind practises it and remains 
in this suppressed condition for long intervals of time. This 
shows that the mind, being made up of the three gu^as, is 
always suffering transformations and changes. Thus from the 
ordinary state of phenomenal consciousness it gradually 
becomes one-pointed and then gradually becomes transformed 
into the state of an object (internal or external), when it is 
said to be imdergoing the samadhi parmama or samadhi 
change of the samprajiiata type; next comes the change, 
when the mind passes &om the samprajfiata stage to the state 
of suppression {nirodha). Here also, therefore, we see that the 
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same dharma, laksh^a, avasthapari^ftma which we have 
already described at some length with regard to sensible objects 
apply also to the mental states. Thns the change from the 
vyutthana (ordinary experience) to the nirodha state is the 
dharmapariv^ma, the change as mahifested in time, so that 
we can say that the change of vyutthana into nirodha has not 
yet come, or has just come, or that the vyutthana state 
(ordinary experience) exists no longer, the mind having trans¬ 
formed itself into the nirodha state. There is also here the 
third change of condition, when we see that the potencies of 
the samprajhata state become weaker and weaker, while that 
of the nirodha state becomes stronger and stronger. These are 
the three kinds of change which the mind undergoes called the 
dharma, lakshapa and avastha change. But there is one 
difference between this change thus described from the 
changes observed in sensible objects that here the changes are 
not visible but are only to be inferred by the passage of the 
mind from one state to another. 

It has been said that there are two different kinds of qualities 
of the mind, visible and invisible. The visible qualities whose 
changes can be noticed are conscious states, or thought- 
products, or percepts, etc. The invisible ones are seven in 
number and cannot be directly seen, but their existence and 
changes or modifications may be established by inference. 
These are suppression, characterisation, subconscious main¬ 
tenance of experience, constant change, life, movement and 
power or energy. 

In connection with samprajfiata samadhi some miraculous 
attainments are described, which are said to strengthen the 
faith or belief of the Yogin in the processes of Yoga as the 
path of salvation. These are like the products or the mental 
experiments in the Yoga method, by which people may 
become convinced of the method of Yoga as being the true one. 
Ho reasons are offered as to the reason for these attainments. 
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but they are said to happen as a result of mental union 
with different objects. It is best to note them here in a 
tabular form. 


Object of Saqiyama. 

Saipyama. 

Attainment. 

(1) Threefold change of 

things as dharma, lak- 
sha^a and avasthapari- 
nama. 

(2) The distinctions of 

name, external object 
and the concept which 
ordinarily appears uni¬ 
ted as one. 

Saipyama. 

M 

Knowledge of the sounds of 
all living beings. 

(3) Residual potencies saip- 
skara of the nature 
of dharma and ad- 
harma. 

M 

Knowledge of previous life. 

(4) Concepts alone (separ¬ 
ated from the objects). 

» 

Knowledge of other minds. 

(6) Over the form of body. 

t9 

Disappearance (by virtue of 
perceptibility being checked). 

(6) Karma of fast or slow 
fruition. 

tf 

Knowledge of death. 

(7) Friendliness, sympathy, 
and compassion. 

tf 

Power. 

(8) Powers of elephant. 

f* 

Power of elephant. 

(9) Sun. 

tf 

Knowledge of the world 
(the geographical position of 
countries, etc.). 

(10)* Heavens. 

tf 

Knowledge of the heavenly 
systems. 

(11) Pole star. 

ft 

Knowledge of its move¬ 
ments. 

(12) Plenus of the naveL 

ft 

Knowledge of the system of 
the body. 

(13) Base of the throat 


1 Subdual of hunger and thirst. 
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Object or Saipyama. 

Saipyama. 

Attainment. 

(14) Tortoise tube. 

Saipyama. 

Steadiness. 

(15) Coronal light. 

»» 

Vision of the perfected ones— 
the knowledge of the seer, or 
aU knowledge by prescience. 

(16) Heat. 

♦> 

Knowledge of the mind. 

(17) Purusha. 

»> 

Knowledge of purusha. 

(18) Gross nature subtle per¬ 
vasiveness and purpose¬ 
fulness. 


Control over the element 
from which follows atten¬ 
uation, perfection of the 
body and non-resistance 
by their characteristics. 

(19) Act, substantive ap¬ 
pearance, egoism, per¬ 
vasiveness and pur¬ 
posefulness of sensa¬ 
tion. 

>* 

Mastery over the senses; 
thence quickness of mind, 
unaided mental percep¬ 
tion and mastery over the 
pradhana. 


These vibhtitis, as they rise with the performance of the 
processes of Yoga, gradually deepen the faith iraddha of the 
Yogin in the performance of his deeds and thus help towards 
his main goal or ideal by always pushing or drawing him 
forward towards it by the greater and greater strengthening 
of his faith. Divested from the ideal, they have no value. 





CHAPTER XIV 

GOD IN YOGA 

After describing the nature of karmayoga, and the way in 
which it leads to jhanayoga, we must now describe the third 
and easiest means of attaining salvation, the bhaktiyoga and 
the position of I^vara in the Yoga system, with reference to a 
person who seeks deliverance from the bonds and shackles of 
avidya. 

I^varainthe Yoga systemis that purusha who is distinguished 
from all others by the fact of his being untouched by the 
afflictions or the fruits of karma. Other purushas are also in 
reality untouched by the afflictions, but they, seemingly at 
least, have to undergo the afflictions and consequently birth 
and rebirth, etc., until they are again finally released; but 
I^vara, though he is a purusha, yet does not suffer in any way 
any sort of bondage. He is always free and ever the Lord. 
He never had nor will have any relation to these bonds. He is 
also the teacher of the ancient teachers beyond the range of 
conditioning time. 

This nature of l4vara has been affirmed in the scriptures 
and is therefore taken as true on their authority. The 
authority of the scriptures is again acknowledged only because 
they have proceeded from God or I^vara. The objection that 
this is an argument in a circle has no place here, siixce the 
connection of the scriptures with l4vara is beginningless. 

There is no other divinity equal to Ilvara, because in the 
case of such equality there might be opposition between riva 
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I^varas, which might result in the lowering in degree of any 
of them. He is omniscient in the highest degree, for in him is 
the furthest limit of omniscience, beyond which there is nothing. 

This I^vara is all-merciful, and though he has no desires to 
satisfy, yet for the sake of his devotees he dictates the Vedas 
at each evolution of the world after dissolution. But he does 
not release all persons, because he helps only so far as each 
deserves ; he does not nullify the law of karma, just as a king, 
though quite free to act in any way he likes, punishes or 
rewards people as they deserve. 

At the end of each kalpa, he adopts pure body from his 
sattva, which is devoid of any karmafeya, and thus com- 
mimicates through it to all his devotees and dictates 
the Vedas. Again at the time of dissolution this body 
of pure sattva becomes submerged in prakrti; and at the 
time of its submersion, l4vara wishes that it might come forth 
again at the beginning of the new creation; thus for ever at 
each new creation the pure sattva body springs forth and is 
submerged again into prakii;i at the time of the dissolution 
of the universe. 

In accepting this body he has no personal desires to satisfy, 
as we have said before. He adopts it only for the purpose of 
saving mankind by instructing them as to knowledge and 
piety, which is not possible without a pure sattvamaya body ; 
so he adopts it, but is not affected in any way by it. One who 
is under the control of nescience cannot distinguish his real 
nature from nescience, and thus is always led by it, but such is 
not the case with Ifivara, for he is not in any way under its 
control, but only adopts it as a means of communicating 
knowledge to mankind. 

A Yogin also who has attained absolute independence may 
similarly accept one or more pure sattvamaya nirmaQa ciitc*^. 
from asmitamatra and may produce one citta as the superin¬ 
tendent of all these. Such a citta adopted by a true Yogin by 
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the force of his meditation is not under the control of the 

vehicles of action as is the case with the other four kinds of 

# 

citta from birth, oshadhi, mantra and tapas. 

The pra^ava or oipkara is his name ; though at the time of 
dissolution, the word of pra^iava together with its denotative 
power becomes submerged in the prakrti, to reappear with 
the new creation, just as roots shoot forth from the ground in 
the rainy season. This praijava is also called svadhyaya. By 
concentration of this svadhyaya or praxiava, the mind becomes 
one-pointed and fit for Yoga. 

Now one of the means of attaining Yoga is l4varapra^id- 
hana, or worship of God. This word, according to the com¬ 
mentators, is used in two senses in the first and the second 
books of the Patanjala Yoga aphorisms. In the first book it 
means love or devotion to God as the one centre of meditation, 
in the second it is used to mean the abnegation of all desires 
of the fruits of action to I^vara, and thus I^varapraii^idhana 
in this sense is included under kriyayoga. This dedication of 
all fruits of action to IiJvara, purifies the mind and makes it 
fit for Yoga and is distinguished from the Ii^varapra^^dhana 
of the first book as the bhavana of pra^iava and I^vara in this 
that it is connected with actions and the abnegation of their 
fruits, whereas the latter consists only in keeping the mind in 
a worshipful state towards Ilvara and his word or name 
prana va. 

By devotion (bhakti) I^vara is drawn towards the devotee 
through his nirmana citta of pure sattva and by his grace he 
removes all obstructions of iltess, etc., described in I. 30, 31, 
and at once prepares his mind for the highest realisation of his 
own absolute independence. So for a person who can love and 
adore Ii$vara, this is the easiest course of attaining samadhi. 
We can make our minds pure most easily by abandoning 
all our actions to I[$vara and attaining salvation by firm and 
steady devotion to Him. This is the sphere of bhaktiyoga by 
u 
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which the tedious complexity of the Yoga process may be 
avoided and salvation speedily acquired by the supreme grace 
of Ii^vara. 

This means is not, hdwever, distinct from the general means 
of Yoga, viz. abhyasa and vairagya, which applies to all stages. 
For here also abhyasa applies to the devotion of Iiivara as one 
supreme truth and vairagya is necessarily associated with all 
true devotion and adoration of If^vara. 

This conception of l4vara differs from the conception of 
Iffvara in the Ramanuja system in this that there prakiii and 
purusha, acit and cit, form the body of Ifivara, whereas here 
Iffvara is considered as being only a special purusha with the 
aforesaid powers. 

In this system I(^vara is not the superintendent of 
prak]i;i in the sense of the latter’s remaining in him in an 
undifferentiated way, but is regarded as the superintendent 
of dharma and adharma, and his agency is active only in the 
removal of obstacles, thereby helping the evolutionary 
process of prakirti. 

Thus I^vara is distii^ished from the Iilvara of Sahkara 
Vedanta in this that there true existence is ascribed only to 
IiSvara, whereas all other forms and modes of Being are only 
regarded as illusory. 

From what we have seen above it is clear that the main 
stress of the Yoga philosophy is on the method of samadhi. 
The knowledge that can be acquired by it differs from all 
other kinds of knowledge, ordinary perception, inference, 
etc., in this that it alone can bring objects before our 
mental eye with the clearest and most unerring light of 
comprehensibility in which the true nature of the thing is at 
once observed. Inferences and the words of scriptures are 
based on concepts or general notions of things. For the 
teaching of the Vedas is manifested in words'; and words are 
but names, terms or concepts formed by noting the general 
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Bimilarities of certain things and binding them down by .a 
symbol. All deductive inferences axe also based upon major 
propositions arrived at by inductive generalisations; so it is 
easy to see that all knowledge that can be acquired by them is 
only generalised conceptions. Their process only represents 
the method by which the mind can pass from one generalised 
conception to another; so the mind can in no way attain the 
knowledge of real things, absolute species, which are not the 
genus of any other thing; so inference and scripture can only 
communicate to us the nature of the agreement or similarity 
of things and not the real things as they are. Ordinary 
perception also is not of much avail here, since it cannot bring 
within its scope subtle and fine things and things that are 
obstructed from the view of the senses. But samadhi has 
no such limitations and the knowledge that can be attained 
by it is absolutely unobstructed, true and real in the strictest 
sense of the terms. 

Of all the points of difference between Yoga and Saipkhya 
the admission of I^vara by the former and the emphasis given 
by it to the Yoga practice are the most important in 
distinguishing it from the latter. It seems probable that 
I^vara was traditionally believed in the Yoga school to be a 
protector of the Yogins proceeding in their arduous course of 
complete self-control and absorptive concentration. The 
chances of a person adopting the course of Yoga practice for 
the attainment of success in this field does not depend only on 
the exertions of the Yogin, but upon the concurrence of many 
convenientcircumBtancessuch as physical fitness,freedom from 
illnesses and other obstacles. Faith in the patronage of God. in 
favour of honest workers and believers served to pacify their 
minds and fill them with the cheerful hope and confidence 
which were so necessary for the success of Yoga practice. 
The metaphysical functions which are ascribed to livara 
seem to be later additiojis for the sake of rendering his position 
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more in harmony with the system. Mere faith in I4vara 
for the practical benefit of the Yogins is thus interpreted by a 
reference to his superintendence of the development of 
cosmic evolution. Saipkhya relied largely on philosophical 
thinking leading to proper discrimination as to the difierence 
between prak]rti and purusha which is the stage immediately 
antecedent to emancipation. There being thus no practical 
need for the admission of l^vara, the theoretical need was also 
ignored and it was held that the inherent teleological purpose 
(purttshartkcOa) of prak;ti was sufficient to explain all the 
stages of cosmic evolution as well as its final separation from 
the purushas. 

We have just seen that Sainkhya does not admit the exist¬ 
ence of God, and considers that salvation can be obtained only 
by a steady perseverance in philosophical thinking, and does 
not put emphasis on the practical exercises which are 
regarded as essential by the Yoga. One other point of 
difierence ought to be noted with regard to the conception of 
avidya. According to Yoga, avidya, as we have already 
explained it, means positive untrue beliefs such as believing the 
impure, unetemal, sorrow, and non-self to be the pure eternal, 
pleasure and the self respectively. With Saipkhya, however, 
avidya is only the non-distinction of the difference between 
prak^i and purusha. Both Saipkhya and Yoga admit that 
our bondage to prakrti is due to an illusion or ignorance 
(avidya), but Saipkhya holds the akhyati theory which 
regards non-distinction of the difference as the cause of 
illusion whereas the Yoga holds the anyathakhyati theory 
which regards positive misapprehension of the one as the 
other to be the cause of illusion. We have already referred to 
the difference in the course of the evolution of the categories 
as held by Saipkhya and Yoga. This also accounts for the 
difference between the technical terips of pralqlii, vilqrti and 
pralqrti-vilqti of Saipkhya and the vifesha and avuSesha of 
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the Yoga. The doctrine of dharma, lakshana and avastha- 
pari^ama, though not in any way antagonistic to Samkhya, is 
not so definitely described as in the Yoga. Some scholars 
think-that SaipJdiya did not believe in atoms as Yoga did. 
But though the word parami^nu has not been mentioned in the 
Kdrikd^ it does not seem that Sanikhya did not believe in 
atoms ; and we have already noticed that Bhikshu considers 
the word sfikshma in Kdrilcd 39 as referring to the atoms. 
There are also slight differences with regard to the process 
involved in perception and this has been dealt with in my 
Yoga philosophy in relation to other Indian systems of 
thmght.* On almost all other fundamental points Saipkhya 
and Yoga are in complete agreement. 

* This book has, howevsr, not yet been published. 



CHAPTER XV 

MATTER AND MIND 

In conclusion it may be worth while saying a few words as to 
theories of the physical world supplementary to the views 
that have already been stated above. 

Gross matter, as the possibility of sensation, has been 
divided into five classes, according to their relative grossness, 
corresponding to the relative grossness of the senses. Some 
modern investigators have tried to understand the five bhtitas, 
viz. aka^, marut, tejas,ap and kshiti as ether,gaseous heat and 
light, liquids and solids. But I cannot venture to agree when 
I reflect that solidity, liquidity and gaseousness represent only 
an impermanent aspect of matter. The division of matter 
from the standpoint of the possibility of our sensations, has a 
firm root in our nature aa cognising beings and has therefore a 
better rational footing than the modern chemical division 
into elements and compounds, which are being daily threatened 
by the gradual advance of scientific culture. This carries with 
it no fixed and consistent rational conception as do the 
definitions of the ancients, but is a mere makeshift for under¬ 
standing or representing certain chemical changes of matter and 
and has therefore a merely relative value. 

There are five aspects from which gross matter can be 
viewed. These are (1) sthfila (gross), (2) svarupa (substantive), 
(3) sfikshma (subtle), (4) anvaya (conjunction), (6) arthavattva 
(purpose for use). The sthfila or gross physical characteristics 
of the bhfitas are described as follows 
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Qualities of Earth—^Form, heaviness, roughness, obstruc¬ 
tion, stability, naanifestation (vi^ti), difference, support, 
turbidity, hardness and enjoyability. 

Ap—Smoothness, subtlety, clearness, whiteness, softness, 
heaviness, coolness, conservation, purity, cementation. 

Tejas—Going upwards, cooking, burning, light, shining, 
dissipating, energising. 

Vayu—Transverse motion, purity, throwing, pushing, 
strength, movability, want of shadow. 

Aka;^—Motion in all directions, non-agglomeration, non¬ 
obstruction. 

These physical characteristics are distinguished from the 
aspects by which they appeal to the senses, which are called 
their svarupas. Earth is characterised by gandha or smell, 
ap by rasa or taste, tejas by rupa, etc. Looked at from this 
point of view, we see that smell arises by the contact of the 
nasal organ with the hard particles of matter; so this hardness 
or solidity which can so generate the sensibility of gandha, is 
said to be the svarupa of kshiti. Taste can originate only in 
connection with liquidity, so this liquidity or sneha is the 
svarhpa or natiure of ap. Light—^the quality of visibility— 
manifests itself in connection with heat, so heat is the svarffpa 
of fire. The sensibility of touch is generated in connection 
with the vibration of air on the epidermal surface; so this 
vibratory nature is the svarupa of air. 

The sensibility to sound proceeds from the nature of 
obstruotionlessness, which belongs to akala, so this obstruc- 
tionlessness is the svarfipa of aka^. 

The third aspect is the aspect of tanmatras, which are the 
causes of the atoms or paramapus. Their fourth aspect is 
their aspect of gupas or qualities of illumination, action, 
inertia. Their fifth aspect is that by which they are service¬ 
able to purusha, by causing his pleasurable or painful experi¬ 
ences and finally his liberation. 
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Speaking of aggregation with regard to the structure of 
matter, we see that this is of two kinds (1) when the parts are 
in intimate union and fusion, e.g. any vegetable or animal 
body, the parts of which can never be considered separately. 
(2) When there are such mechanical aggregates or collocations 
of distinct and independent parts ytUasiddhdvayava as the 
trees in a forest. 

A dravya or substance is ^ aggregate of the former type, 
and is the grouping of generic or specific qualities and is not a 
separjate entity—^the abode of generic and specific qualities 
like the dravya of the Vai^eshika conception. The aspect of an 
unification of generic and specific qualities seen in parts united 
in intimate union and fusion is called the dravya aspect. The 
aggregation of parts is the structural aspect of which the side 
of appearance is the unification of generic and specific qualities 
called the dravya. 

The other aggregation of yutasiddhavayava, i.e. the 
collocation of the distinct and independent parts, is again of 
two kinds, (1) in which stress may be laid on the distinction of 
parts, and (2) that in which stress is laid on their unity rather 
than on their distinctness. Thus in the expression mango- 
grove, we see that many mangoes make a grove, but the 
mangoes are not difEerent from the grove. Here stress is laid 
on the aspect that mangoes are the same as the grove, which, 
however, is not the case when we say that here is a grove of 
mangoes, for the expression grove of mangoes ” clearly 
brings home to omr minds the side of the distinct mango-trees 
which form a grove. 

Of the gross elements, akai$a seems especially to require a 
word of eiq>lanation. There are according to Vij&ana 
Bhikshu and Nageiia two kinds of akato—^karaiim (or primal) 
and karya (atomic). The first or original is the undifierentiated 
formlesB tamas, for in that stage it has not the q^lity of 
manifesting itself in sounds. This karapa later on develops 
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into the atomic akaiia, which has the, property of sound. 
According to the conception of the purai^usj.this karyakato 
evolves from the ego as the first envelope of vayu or air. The 
kara^akato or non-atomio akaiia should not be considered 
as a mere vacuum, but must be conceived as a positive, 
all-pervasive entity, something like the ether of modern 
physicists. 

iVom this akaia springs the atomic akaiia or karyakaia, 
which is the cause of the manifestation of sound. All powers 
of hearing, even though they have their origin in the principle 
of egoism, reside in the akaSa placed in the hollow of the ear. 
When soundness or defect is noticed therein, soundness or 
defect is also noticed in the power of hearing. Further, when 
of the sounds working in unison with the power of hearing, the 
sounds of solids, etc., are to be apprehended, then the power of 
hearing located in the hollow of the ear requires the capacity of 
resonance residing in the substratum of the akafia of the ear. 
This sense of hearing, then, operates when it is attracted by 
the sound originated and located in the mouth of the speaker, 
which acts as a loadstone. It is this akafo which gives penetra¬ 
bility to all bodies ; in the absence of this, all bodies would be 
so compact that it would be difficult to pierce them even with 
a needle. In the Sdmkhya sdtrd II. 12, it is said that eternal 
time and space are of the nature of akai^a. So this so-called 
eternal time and space do not differ from the one undiffer¬ 
entiated formless tamas of which we have just spoken. 
Relative and infinite time arise from the motion of atoms in 
space—^tHe cause of all change and transformation; and space 
as relative position cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of Dr. B. N. Seal, as “ totality of positions as an order of 
co-existent points, and as such it is wholly relative to the 
understanding like order in time, being constructed on the 
basis of relations of position intuited by our empirical or 
relative consciousness. But there is this difference between 
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»pace order and time order:—^there is no unit of space as 
position {dik) though we may conceive time, as the moment 
(jkihai^a) regarded as the unit of change in the causal series. 
Spatial position {dik) results only from the difEerent relations 
in which the all-pervasive aka^ stands to the various finite 
objMts. On the other hand, space as extension or locus of a 
finite body, or de^, has an ultimate unit, being analysable 
into the infimtesimal extension quality iidierent in the guQas 
of prakyti.”* 

Citta or mind has two degrees : (1) the form of states such 
as real cognition, including perception, inference, competent 
evidence, unreal cognition, imagination, sleep and memory. 
(2) In the form in which all those states are suppressed. 
Between the stage of complete outgoing activity of ordinary 
experience (vyutthdna) and Complete suppression of all states, 
there are thousands of states of infinite variety, through which 
a man’s experiences have to pass, from the vyutthana state to 
the nuodha. In addition to the five states spoken of above, 
there is another kind of real knowledge and intuition, called 
prajfia,. which dawns when by concentration the citta is 
fixed upon any one state and that alone. This prajua is 
superior to all other means of knowledge, whether perception, 
inference or competent evidence of the Vedas, in this, that 
it is altogether unerring, unrestricted and unlimited in its 
scope. 

]^amSna, we have seen, includes perception, inference and 
competent evidence. Perception originates when the mind ox 
citta, through the senses (ear, skin, eye, taste and nose) is 
modified by external objects and passes to them, generating a 
kind of knowledge about them in which their specific characters 
become more predommant. 

Mind is all-pervasive and can come in touch with the 
external world, by which we have the perception of the thing. 

* Dr Bay’s Hindu Okmittry, Vd. 11, p. 81. 
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Like light, which emits rays and pervades all, though it remains 
in one place, the citta by its vrttis comes in contact with the 
external world, is changed int6 the form of the object of 
perception and thus becomes the cause of perception ; as the 
citta has to pass through the senses, it becomes coloured by 
them, which explains the fact that perception is impossible 
without the help of the senses. As it has to pass through the 
senses, it undergoes the limitations of the senses, which it 
can avoid, if it can directly concentrate itself upon any object 
without the help of the senses; from this originates the 
prajna, through which dawns absolute real knowledge of the 
thing, unhampered by the limitations of the senses which 
can act only within a certain area or distance and cannot 
cognize subtler objects. 

We see that in ordinary perception our minds are drawn 
towards the object, as iron is attracted by magnets. Thus 
Bhikshu says in explaining Vydsa-hhasJiya IV. 17 :— 

“ The objects of knowledge, (hough inactive in themselves, 
may yet draw the everchanging cittas towards them like a 
magnet and change them in accordance with their own forms, 
just as a piece of cloth is turned red by coming into contact 
with red lac.” So it is that the cittas attain the form of any¬ 
thing with which they come in touch and there is then the 
perception that that thing is known. Perception (jpratyaksha) 
is distinguished from inference, etc., in this, that here the 
knowledge arrived at is predominantly of the specific and 
special characters (viiesha) of the thing and not of its generic 
qualities as in inference, etc. 

Inference proceeds from inference, and depends upon the 
fact that certain common qualities are found in all the members 
of a class, as distinguished from the members of a difierent 
class. Thus the qualities affirmed of a class will be found to 
exist in all the individual members of that class; this 
attribution of the generic characters of a class to the 
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individual members that come under it is the essence x>f 
inference. 

An object perceived or inferred by a competent man is 
described by him in words with the intention of transferring 
his knowledge to another; and the mental modification, which 
has for its sphere the meaning of such words, is the verbal 
cognition of the hearer. When 4)he speaker has neither 
perceived nor inferred the object, and speaks of things which 
cannot be believed, the authority of verbal cognition fails. But 
it does not fail in the original speaker, God or I^vara, and his 
dictates the Sastras with reference either to the object of 
perception or of inference. 

Viparyyaya or unreal cognition is the knowledge of the unreal 
as in doubt—^a knowledge which possesses a form that does 
not tally with the real nature o'fithe thing either as doubt or as 
false knowledge. Doubt may be illustrated by taking the case 
of a man who sees something in dim light and doubts its nature. 
“ Is it a wooden post or a man ? ” In nature there is either 
the wooden post or the man, but there is no such fact or entity 
which corresponds with doubt: “ Is it a wooden post or a 
man ? ” Knowledge as doubt is not cognition of a fact or 
entity. The illusion of seeing all things yellow through a 
defect of the eye (as in jaundice) can only be corrected when 
the objects are seen in their true colours. In doubt, however, 
their defective nature is at once manifest. Thus when we 
cannot be sure whether a certain thing is a post or a man, we 
Imow that our knowledge is not definite. So we have not to 
wait till the illusoriness of the previous knowledge is demon¬ 
strated by the advent of right Imowledge. The evil nature’iof 
viparyyaya is exemplified in avidya nescience, asmita, 
raga, etc.* 

* Avidyt manifeite itself in different forms: (1) os the afflictions 
(Ueia) of ssmiti (agoism) rSga (attaohment), dvesha (antipathy) and 
aUdniveta (self-ioTe); (2) as doubt and intsllectnal error; (3) as error of 
sense. All these manifestations of avidyi are also the different forms of 
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j^iparyyaya is distinguislied from vikalpa—imagination—in 
this, that though the latter is also unreal knowledge its nature 
as such is not demonstrated by any knowledge that follows, 
but is on the contrary admitted on all sides by the common 
consent of mankind. But it is only the learned who can 
demonstrate by arguments the illusoriness of vikalpa or 
imagination. 

All class notions and concepts are formed by taking note 
only of the general characters of things and associating them 
with a symbol called “ name.” Things themselves, however, 
do not exist in the nature of these symbols or names or 
concepts; it is only an aspect of them that is diagram* 
matically represented by the intellect in the form of concepts. 
When concepts are united or separated in our thought and 
language, they consequently represent only an imaginary plane 
of knowledge, for the things are not as the concepts represent 
them. Thus when we say “Caitra’s cow,” it is only an 
imaginary relation for, strictly speaking, no such thing exists 
as the cow of Caitra. Caitra has no connection in reality with 
the cow. When we say purusha is of the nature of conscious¬ 
ness, there is the same illusory relation. Now what is her^ 
predicated of what ? Purusha is consciousness itself, but in 
predication there must always be a statement of the relation of 
one to another. Thus it sometimes breaks a concept into two 
parts and predicates the one of the other, and sometimes 
predicates the unity of two concepts which are different. Thus 

Tip»] 77 »Ta OT bhiama (error, illusion, mistake). This bhrama in Yoga is 
th« thiiilriBg of somethix^ as that which it is not (any(Uhiikhyaii)* Thus we 
thmk the miserable worldly existence as pleasurable and attribute the 
characteristics of prakrti to purusha and rice versa. All afiSictions are due 
to this confusion and misjudgment, the roots of which stay in the buddhis 
in all their transmigrations from one life to another. Saipkhya, however, 
differs from Yoga and thinks that aU error (avidyd or bhrama) is due only to 
non-distinotion between the true and the untrue. Thus non-distinction 
(aviveka) between prakrti and purusha is the cause of all our . miserable 
mundane existence. Avidy& and aviveka are thus synonymous with 
S&ipidtya. 
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its sphere has a wide latitude in all thought-process conducted- 
through language and involves an element of abstraction and 
construction which is called vikalpa. This represents the 
faculty by which our concepts are arranged in an analytical or 
synthetical proposition. It is said to be iabdajiiSndnupati 
vastu&ihvyo mkaVpdh, i.e. the knowledge that springs from 
relating concepts or names, which relating does not actually 
exist in the objective world as it is represented in propositional 
forms. 

Sleep is that mental state which has for its objective 
substratum the feeling of emptiness. It is called a state or 
notion of mind, for it is called back on awakening; when 
we feel that we have slept well our minds are clear, when we 
have slept badly our minds are listless, wandering and 
unsteady. For a person who seeks to attain communion or 
samadhi, these desires of sleep are to be suppressed, like all 
other desires. Memory is the retaining in the mind of objects 
perceived when perception occurs by the union of the cittas 
with external objects, according to the forms of which the 
cittas are transformed; it retains these perceptions, as 
impressions or saipskaras by means of its inherent tamas. 
These satpskaras generate memory, when such events occur as 
can manifest them by virtue of associations. 

Thus memory comes when the percepts already known and 
acquired are kept in the mind in the form of impressions and 
are manifested by the udbodhakas or associative manifestors. 
It differs from perceptions in this that the latter are of the 
nature of perceiving the unknown and unperceived, whereas 
the former serves to bring before the mind percepts that have 
already been acquired. Memory is therefore of percepts 
already acquired by real cognition, unreal cognition, 
imagination, sleep and memory, It manifests itself in dreams 
as well as in waking states. 

The relation between these states of mind and the sarpskaras 
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is this tkat tkeii frequency and repetition strengthens the 
saqnkaras and thus ensures the revival of these states. 

They are all endowed with sukha (pleasure), dul^^kha (pain) 
and moha (ignorance). These feelings cannot be treated 
separately from the states themselves, for their manifestations 
are not difEerent from the manifestation of the states them¬ 
selves. Knowledge and feeling are but two diSerent aspects 
of the modifications of cittas derived from prakrti; hence 
neither can be thought separately from the other. The fusion 
of feeling with knowledge is therefore here more fundamental 
than in the modern tripartite division of mind. 

In connection with this we are to consider the senses whose 
action on the external world is known as “perceiving,” 
" grahaQa,” which is distinguished from “ pratyateha,” which 
means the effect of “ perceiving,” viz. perception. Each sense 
has got its special sphere of work, e.g. eight is of the eye, and 
this is called their second aspect, viz. svarlipa. Their third 
aspect is of “ asmita ” or ego, which manifests itself through 
the senses. Their fourth aspect is their characteristic of guQas, 
viz. that of manifestation (prakdia), action (kriyd) and reten¬ 
tion (sthiti). Their fifth aspect is that they are set in motion 
for purusha, his experiences and liberation. 

It is indeed difficult to find the relation of manas with the 
senses «nd..the cittas. In more than one place manas is 
identified with cittas, and, on the other hand, it is described 
as a sense organ. There is another aspect in which manas is 
said to be the king of the cognitive and motor senses. Looked 
at in this aspect, manas is possibly the directive side of the ego 
by which it guides the cognitive and conative senses in the 
external world and is the cause of their harmonious activity for 
the experience of purusha. As a necessary attribute of this 
directive character of manas, the power of concentration, 
which is developed by praQayama, is said to belong to manas. 
This is the rajas side of manas. 
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There is another aspect of manas which is called the anuvy- 
avasaya or reflection, by which the sensations (alocana) are 
associated, diflerentiated, integrated, assimilated into percepts 
and concepts. This is possibly the sattvika side of manas. 

There is another aspect by which the percepts and concepts 
are retained (dhdraiiia) in the mind as saipskaras, to be 
repeated or revealed again in the mind as actual states. This 
is the tamas side of manas. 

In connection with this we may mention uha (positive 
argumentation), apoha (negative argumentation) and tattva- 
jflana (logical conclusion) which are the modes of different 
anuvyavasayas of the manas. Will, etc., are to be included 
with these (Yoga-varttikd, II. 18). Looked at from the 
point of view of cittas, these may equally be regarded as the 
modiflcations of cittas. 

The motives which sustain this process of outgoing activity 
are false knowledge, and such other emotional elements as 
egoism, attachment, aversion, and love of life. These 
emotional elements remain in the mind in the germinal state 
as power alone; or they exist in a fully operative state when a 
man is under the influence of any one of them; or they 
alternate with others, such as attachment or aversion; or they 
may become attenuated by meditation upon opposites. 
Accordingly they are called respectively prasupta, udara, 
vicchinna or tanu. Man’s minds or cittas may follow these 
outgoing states or experiences, or gradually remove those 
emotions which are commonly called afflictions, thus narrowing 
their sphere and proceeding towards final release. 

All the psychic states described above, viz. pramaija, 
vi^taryyaya, etc., are called either afflicted or unafflicted 
according as they are moved towards outgoing activity or 
are actuated by the higher motive of emancipation by 
narrowing the field of experiences gradually to a smaller and 
snoaller sphere and afterwards to suppress them altogether. 
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These two kinds of motives, one of afflictions that lead towards 
external objects of attachment and aversion ox love of life, and 
■the other which leads to striving for kaivalya, are the sole 
motives which guide all human actions and psychic states. 

They influence us whenever suitable opportunities occur, 
so that by the study of the Vedas, selfKsriticism or right argu¬ 
mentation, or from the instruction of good men, abhyasa and 
vairagya may be roused by vidya. Eight knowledge and a 
tendency towards kaivalya may appear in the mind even 
when a man is immersed in the afflicted states of outgoing 
activity. So also afflicted states may appear when a man is 
bent upon or far advanced in those actions which are roused 
by vidya or the tendency towards kaivalya. 

It seems that the Yoga view of actions, or karma, does not 
deprive man of his freedom of will. The habit of performing 
particular types of action only strengthens the corresponding 
subconscious impressions or saipskaras of those actual states, 
and thus makes it more and more difficult to overcome their 
propensity to generate their corresponding actual states, and 
thus obstructs the adoption of an unhampered and free course 
of action. The other limitation to the scope of the activity of 
hie free will is the vasana aspect of the saipekaras by which he 
naturally feels himself attached by pleasurable ties to certain 
experiences and by painful ones to others. But these only 
represent the difficulties and impediments which come to 
a man, when he has to adopt the Yoga course of life, the con¬ 
trary of which he might have been practising for a very long 
period, extending over many life-states. 

The free will is not curbed in any way, for it follows directly 
from the teleological purpose of prak|ti, which moves for the 
experience and liberation of purusha. So this motive of 
liberation, which is the basis of all good conduct, can never be 
subordinated to the other impulse, which goads man towards 
outgoing experiences. But, on the other hand, this original 
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impulse which attracts man towards these ordinary experi¬ 
ences, as it is due to the ialse knowledge which identifies 
pralqdii with puiusha, becomes itself subordinate and loses its 
influence and power, when such events occur, which nullify 
false knowledge by tending to produce a vision of the true 
knowledge of the relation of prakrti with purusha. Thus, 
for example, if by the grace of God false knowledge (avidya) 
is removed, true knowledge at once dawns upon the mind and 
all the afflictions lose their power. 

Free-will and responsibility for action cease in those life- 
states which are intended for sufiermg from actions only, 
e.g. life-states of insects, etc. 
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SPHOTAVADA 

Another point to be noted in connection with the main 
metaphysical theories of Patahjali is the Spho^a theory which 
considers the relation of words with their ideas and the things 
which they signify. Generally these three are not differ¬ 
entiated one from the other, and we are not accustomed to 
distinguish them from one another. Though distinct yet they 
are often identified or taken in one act of thought, by a sort of 
illusion. The nature of this illusory process comes to our view 
when we consider the process of auditory perception of words. 
Thus if we follow the Bhdshya as explained by Vijnana 
Bhikshu we find that by an effect of our organs of speech, the 
letters are pronoimced. This vocal sound is produced in the 
mouth of the speaker from which place the sound moves in 
aerial waves until it reaches the ear drum of the hearer, by 
coming in contact with which it produces the audible sound 
called dhvani ( Yoga-vdrttika,III, 17). The special modifications 
of this dhvani are seen to be generated in the form of letters 
{vafv^xn) and the general name for these modifications is nada. 
This sound as it exists in the stage of varnas or letters is also 
called varna. If we apply the word ^abda or sound in the 
most general sense, then we can say that this is the second 
stage of sound moving towards word-cognition, the first stage 
being that of its utterance in the mouth of the speaker. 
The third stage of iSabda is that in which the letters, for 
example, g, au, and of the word gauf^ ” are taken together 
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and the complete word-form “ gauh ” comes before our view. 
The comprehension of this complete word-form is an attribute 
of the mind and not of the sense of hearing. For the sense 
of hearing senses the letter-forms of the sound one b 7 one as 
the particular letters are pronounced by the speaker and as 
they approach the ear one by one in air-waves. But each 
letter-form sound vanishes as it is generated, for the sense 
of hearing has no power to hold them together and compre¬ 
hend the letter-forms as forming a complete word-form. The 
ideation of this complete word-form in the mind is called 
sphota. It differs from the letter-form in this that it is a 
complete, inseparable, and unified whole, devoid of any past, 
and thus is quite unlike the letter-forms which die the next 
moment after they originate. According to the system of 
Patafijali as explained by the commentators, all significance 
belongs to this sphota-form and never to the letters pro- 
inounced or heard. Letters when they are pronounced and 
heard in a particular order serve to give rise to such complete 
ideational word-images which possess some denotation and 
connotation of meaning and are thus called “ sphotas,” or that 
which illuminates. These are essentially different in nature 
from the sounds in lettet^^ms generated in the senses of 
hearing which are momentary and evanescent and can never 
be brought together to form one whole, have no meaning, and 
have the sense of hearing as their seat. 

The Vaiieshika v^.-^ahkara Miiira, however, holds that 
this “ sphota ” theory is absolutely unnecessary, for even the 
supporters of sphot^ agree that the sphota stands con¬ 
ventionally for the thing that it signifies; now if that be the 
case what is the good of admitting sphota at all ? It is better 
to say that the conventionality of names belongs to the letters 
themselves, which by virtue of that can conjointly signify a 
thing; and it is when you look at the letters from this aspect— 
their unity with reference to their denotation of one thing 
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—that you call them a pada or name ( Upaskara, IL 2,21). So 
according to this view we find that there is no existence of a 
different entity called “ name ” or “ sphota ” which can be 
distinguished b;om the letters coming in a definite order within 
the range of the sense of hearing. The letters pronounced and 
heard in a definite order are jointly called a name when they 
denote a particular meaning or object. 

Kumarila’s view: —Eumarila, the celebrated scholar of the 
lifimaipsa school, also denies the sphota theory and asserts 
like the Vaileshika that the significance belongs to the letters 
themselves and not to any special sphota or name. To prove 
this he first proves that the letter-forms are stable and eternal 
and suffer no change on account of the differences in their modes 
of accent and pronunciation. He then goes on to show that the 
sphota view only serves to increase the complexity without 
any attendant advantage. Thus the objection that applies to 
the so-called defect of the letter-denotation theory that the 
letters cannot together denote a thing since they do not do it 
individually, applies to the name-denotation of the sphota' 
theory, since there also it is said that though there is no sphota 
or name corresponding to each letter yet the letters conjointly 
give rise to a sphota or complete name {ShJcavarttiha, Sphota- 
vada, 91-93). 

The letters, however, are helped by their potencies (saqi- 
skaras) in denoting the object, or the meaning. The sphota 
theory has, according to Kumaiila and Parthasarathi, also to 
admit this saipskara of the letters in the manifestation of the 
name or the &ibda-sphota, whereas they only admit it as the 
operating power of the letters in denoting the object or the 
thing signified. Saipskaras according to Eumarila are thus 
admitted both by the sphota theorists and the Eumarila 
school of Mimaipsa, only with this difference that the 
latter with its help can directly denote the object of the 
s^inified, whereas the former have only to go a step 
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backwards in thinking their saipskara to give rise to the 
name or the labda-sphota alone (Nydyaratnakara, 

&. 104). 

Eumarila says that he takes great pains to prove the nullity 
of the sphota theory only because if the sphota view be 
accepted then it comes to the same thing as saying that words 
and letters have no validity, so that all actions depending on 
them also come to lose their validity {Slokavaritika, Sphota- 
vada, 41.137). 

PrabJtdkara. —Prabhakara also holds the same view; for 
according to him also the letters are pronounced in a definite 
order; though when individually considered they are 
momentary and evanescent, yet they maintain themselves 
by their potency in the form of a pada or name, and thus 
signify an object. Thus Saliknatha Mi4ra says in his Praka- 
ravM Paimhd, p. 89 : “ It is reasonable to suppose that since 
the later letters in a word are dependent upon the perception 
of a preceding one some special change is wrought in the letters 
themselves which leads to the comprehension of the meaning 
of a word. . . . It cannot be proved either by perception or by 
inference that there is any word apart from the letters; the 
word has thus for its constituents the letters.” 

iSobara.—The views of Eamarila and Prahhakara thus 
explicated are but elaborate explanations of the view of Sahara 
who states the whole theory in a single line—purvownrio- 
janUasamskarasahito’ntyo vwrifxih pratydyahah. 

“ The last letter together with the potency generated by 
the preceding letters is the cause of significance.” 

Mahdbhdshya and Kaiyata. —After describing the view of 
those who are antagonistic to the sphota theory it is necessary 
to mention the Yaiakara^a school which is in favour ol it; 
thus we find that in explaining the following passage of 
Mahabhishya, 

What is then a word ? It is that which being pronounced 
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one can understand specific objects such as those (cows) which 
have tail, hoofs, horns, etc.’^ 

Kaiyata says: “ The grammarians think that denotation 
belongs to words, as distinct fromletters which are pronounced, 
for if each of the letters should denote the object, there 
wouldbe no needof pronouncing the succeeding letters. . . 

The vaiyakara^as admit the significant force of names as 
distinguished from letters. For if the significant force be at¬ 
tributed to letters individually, then the first letter being quite 
sufficient to signify the object, the utterance of other letters 
becomes unnecessary; and according to this view if it is held 
that each letter has the generating power, then also they 
cannot do it simultaneously, since they are uttered one after 
another. On the view of manifestation, also, since the letters 
are manifested one after another, they cannot be collected 
together in due order; if their existence in memory is sufficient, 
then we should expect no difference of signification or meaning 
by the change of order in the utterance of the letters ; that is 
“ Sara ” ought to have the same meaning as **rasa.^^ So it 
must be admitted that the power of signification belongs to 
the sphota as manifested by the nadas as has been described 
in detail in V^apadiya. 

As the relation between the perceiving capacity and the 
object of perception is a constant one so also is the relation 
between the sphota and the nada as the manifested and the 
manifestor {Vdkyapadlya 98). Just as the image varies 
corresponding to the variation of the reflectoras oil, water, 
etc., so also the reflected or manifested image differs accord¬ 
ing to the difference of the manifestor (Vdk, 100). Though 
the manifestation of letters, propositions and names occurs at 
one and the same time yet there seems to be a before and 
after’’ according to the before and after’? of the nada 
utterances {Vdk, 102). That which is produced through the 
union and disunion (of nadas or dhvanis) is called sphota. 
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whereas other soimd-peroeptiozta arising from sounds are 
called dhvanis (Fdifc. 103). As by the movement of water 
the image of a thing situated elsewhere also appears to adopt 
the movement of the water and thus seems to move, so also 
th^ sphota, though unchanging in itself, yet appears to suffer 
change in accordance with the change of nada which manifests 
it {yah. 49). As there are no parts of the letters themselves so 
the letters also do not exist as parts of the name. There is 
again no ultimate or real difference between names and 
propositions {Vdh. 73). It is only in popular usage that they 
are regarded as different. That which others regard as the 
most important thing is regarded as false here, for propositions 
only are here regarded as valid (FaA:. 74). Though the letters 
which manifest names and propositions are altogether different 
from them, yet their powers often appear as quite undiffa:- 
entiated from them (FaA:. 89). Thus when propositions are 
manifested by the cause of the manifestation of propositions 
they appear to consist of parts when they first appear before 
the mind. Thus, though the pada-sphota or the vakya-sphota 
does not really consist of parts, yet, as the powers of letters 
cannot often be differentiated from them, they also appear 
frequently to be made up of parts (FaA. 91). 

The Yoga View .—^As to the relation of the letters to the 
sphota, Vacaspati says, in explaining the Bhaehya, that each 
of the letters has the potentiality of manifesting endless 
meanings, but none of them can do so individually; it is only 
when the letter-form sounds are pronounced in succession by 
one effort of speech that the individual letters by their own 
particular contiguity or distance from one another can 
manifest a complete word called the sphota. Thus owing to 
the variation of contiguity of distance by intervention from 
other letter-form sounds any letter-form sound may manifest 
any meaning or word; for the particular order and the- 
association of lette^oiiii sounds depend upon the particular 
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output of energy required in uttering them. The sphota is 
thus a particular modification of buddhi, whereas the letter-- 
form sounds have their origin in the organ of speech when they 
are uttered, and the sense of hearing when they are heard. It 
is well to note here that the theory that the letters themselves 
have endless potentiality and can manifest any word- 
sphotas, according to their particular combinations and re¬ 
combinations, is quite in keeping with the main metaphysical 
doctrine of the Fatafijala theory. 

Vdhya-S'pho^, —What is said here of the letter-form sounds 
and the ^abda-sphotas also applies to the relation that the 
&ibda-spholas bear to propositions or sentences. A word or 
name does not stand alone; it always exists as combined with 
other words in the form of a proposition. Thus the word 
“ tree ” whenever it is pronounced carries with it the notion 
of a verb “ asti ” or “ exists,” and thereby demonstrates its 
meaning. The single word “ tree ” without any reference to 
any other word which can give it a propositional form has no 
meaning. Knowledge of words always comes in propositional 
forms ; just as different letter-form sounds demonstrate by 
their mutual collocation a single word or labda-sphota, so the 
words also by their mutual combination or collocation demon¬ 
strate judgmental or propositional significance or meaning. 
As the letters themselves have no meaning so the words them¬ 
selves have also no meaning; it is only by placing them 
side by side in a particular order that a meaning dawns in 
the mind. When single words are pronounced they associate 
other words with themselves and thus appear to signify a 
meaning. But though a single word is sufB^cient by associa¬ 
tion with other words to carry a meaning, yet sentences ox 
propositions should not be deemed unnecessary for they serve 
to specialise that meaning ^niyamarthe anuvadah). Thus 
” cooks ” means that any subject makes something the object 
of his cooking. The mention of the subject ” Devadatta ” and 
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the object “ rice ” oiily specialises the subject and the object. 
Though the analysis of a sentence into the words of which it is 
constituted is as imaginary as the analysis of a word into the 
letter-form sounds, it is generally done in order to get an 
analytical view of the meaning of a sentence—^an imaginary 
division of it as into cases, verbs, etc. 

Abhihitanvayavada and Anvitabhidhanavada. —This re¬ 
minds us of the two very famous theories about the relation 
of sentences to words, viz. the “ Abhihitanvayavada ” and the 
‘‘Anvitabhidhanavada.” The former means that words 
themselves can express their separate meanings by the function 
abhidha or denotation; these are subsequently combined into 
a sentence expressing one connected idea. The latter means 
that words only express a meaning as parts of a sentence, and 
as grammatically connected with each other; they only 
express an action or something connected with action; in 
“ samanaya ” “ bring the cow ”—” gam ” does not properly 
mean “ gotva ” but “ anayananvitagotva,” that is, the bovine 
genus as connected with bringing. We cannot have a case of a 
noun without some governing verb and vice versa—(Sarvadar- 
iana-saipgraha, Cowell). 

The Yoga point of view. —It will be seen that strictly 
speaking the Yoga view does not agree with any one of these 
views though it approaches nearer to the Anvitabhidhana 
view than to the Abhihitanvaya view. For according to the 
Yoga view the idea of the sentence is the only true thing; 
words only serve to manifest this idea but have themselves no 
meaning. The division of a sentence into the component word- 
conceptions is only an imaginary analysis—an afterthought. 

Confusion the cause cf verbal cognition. —According to 
Pata&jali's view verbal cognition proceeds only from a 
confusion of the letter-form sounds (which are perceived in 
the sense of hearing), the iabda-sphota which is manifested 
in the buddhi, and the object which exists in the extetaial 
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world. These three though altogether distinct from one another 
yet appear to be unified on account of the sahketa or sign, so 
that the letter-form sounds, the ^abda-sphota, and the thing, 
can never be distinguished from one another. Of course 
knowledge can arise even in those cases where there is no 
actual external object, simply by virtue of the naanifesting 
power of the letter-form sounds. This sanketa is again defined 
as the confusion of words and their meanings through memory, 
so that it appears that what a word is, so is its denoted 
object, and what a denoted word is, so is its object. 
Convention is a manifestation of memory of the nature of 
mutual confusion of words and their meanings. This object 
is the same as this word, and this word is the same as this 
object. Thus there is no actual unity of words and their 
objects : such unity is imaginary and due to beginninglesa 
tradition. This view may well be contrasted with Nyaya, 
according to which the convention of works as signifying 
objects is due to the will of God. 
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ahhihitdnvayaMa, 186 
abhiniye4a» 101,104 
ahhivyaktikAratMt 133 
abhyasa, 100, 101, 126, 128, 129, 
130, 138, 143, 149, 162, 177 
Absorption, 102 

Abstraotion, 136, 136, 148, 164, 
174 

Aooessories, 136, 137, 146 
Accidental variation, 77 
acU, 162 
Actual, 73 
Actuality, 83 

adWma, 86, 86,88,102,106,162 
adhikftrin, 123 
adrshtajanmavedanlya, 112 
airshfa-janmavedamya karma, 106, 
110, 111 
advaita, 14 

Advaita-brahmasiddhi, 14 
Afflictions, 100, 103, 104, 106, 123, 
124, 128, 143, 173 n., 176, 177, 
178 

Agent, 4 
Aggregation, 168 
Agreementr33 

ahaipkftra, 38,40,41,63, 66,68, 61, 
82, 86, 87, 93 

ahaipk&ra-s&ttyika, r&jasa, t&masa, 
66 

ahiipsa, 136, 138, 139, 144 
AKirhudhnya$ai/phitd, 10 
akhy&ti, 164 
aklishta, 101 
aklishiavrtti, 128 
€dif^, 7,41,42, 62,118 
ariMuaffi/yaga, 28 
anakrUa, 29 n. 

anekabhavika, 107,112,113 
Anger, 141 
anirvdoyd, 28 


aniyatavipkka, 112 
aniyatavip&ka- adrshtajanmaveda • 
niya, 113 

antabkarapa, 43 n. 
anuka/rev^ pakyati, 21 
anupa6ya, 21 
anuvrata, 139 
anuvyavasaya, 176 
anvaya, 166,167 
anvayikaxana, 61 
anvUabhidhdnavdda, 186 
anvitabhidh&navada. Yoga view, 
near to, 186 

anySbhydrp ahavjikdrdhhydm avakd^ 
ryyopajanane rajasahaffikdrab sa- 
1mkar%bhavati, 56 
anyathakhy&ti, 164, 173 n, 
anyatvakarax^, 134 
anyonyamithundb aarwe naiehdmd- 
disamprayogo viprayogo vd upala- 
bhyate, 7 
ahga, 146 
apu, 43 n., 66 
ap, 74, 76, 166, 167 
ap atom, 66, 66 
apara vair&gya, 127,128 
aparigraha, 141 
apavarga, 20 
apoha, 101,176 
Appearance, 36 
apupya karma, 88 
Aristotle, 1,13 
artha, 150 

arthavattva, 166, 167 
arthena evaHyayd grdhyaiaktyd vtj* 
Hdnamajani, 33 
asampraifi&ta, 124,149 
asamprajfi&ta sam&dhi, 126 
Asceticism, 136, 139,. 142,144 
asmitft, 51, 69, 100, 104, 118, 163, 
164, 172, 176 
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Mmit&*ego, 51 
amitcmdtrat 50, 51, 59,160 
MmU&nugatat 125, 153, 154 
ckamUyetdmnrnMf&ha^ 

153 

ABsimilation, 101 
Assooiation of ideas, 37 
asteya, 141,144 
Astral body, 93 
aiiubla 140 

aiuklakrsh^a, 102, 103, 111 
Atheistio, M 

Atomio change as unit of time, 43 
Atoms. 4, 38, 39, 43, 65, 72, 74. 77, 
81, 152, 167; oontinual change, 
71 

Attachment, 99, 100, 176, 177 
Avariciousness, 136,141 
avastha, 76 

avasthapari^&ma, 71, 73, 82, 156, 
165 

Aversion, 98, 176, 177 
avibhagaprdptdviva, 17 
avidy&, 2, 11, 12, 97, 99, 100, 101, 
104, 114, 115,116, 120, 123, 128, 
131, 169, 172, 173 n., 178; its 
definition, 11; uprooting of, 115, 
116 

avidy& of yoga and Saqikhya, 164 
aviAesha, 7, 7 n., 40, 41, 60, 61, 62, 
81, 82, 84, 165 

aviieshe'iSK>pashtarnhhaJc(Mvahhdvdk, 6 
aviveka, 173 n. 
avyajKtdeiyaivat 77 
avyavasthitdkhUaparituimo hhavaty^ 
em, 85 

ayiUasiddh&vayavat 69 
ddUamprayoga, 7 
&kfira, 85 

akfiia, 14, 43 n., 56, 57, 58, 68, 80, 
93,166,167,168,169,170 
&kSi4a, two kinds of, 168 
&k&^ atom, 65, 66; Bhikshu and 
V&caspati on, 66 
&k&ia tanm&tra, 66 
&looana, 176 
fimalaka, 77, 78, 79 
ftnanda, 153,154 
&nand&aagata, 126, 153, 154 
&ptiJcSratM, 133, 135 
ftpOr^ 93 


dpyakdraxba, 135 
&sana, 136,146 
Aiaya, 103 

dierate sdnudrikd purushd asminniti 
dSayalk, 103 
&varana Aakti, 84 
&yush, 105,106,115 


Barabara muni, 64 
bahya karma, 102 
Begini^gless, 28 
Behaviour, 6 
Bel, 77 

Benares, 11 n. 
bhakti, 161 
bhaktiyoga, 159,161 
bhava, 110 

bhavuhyadvyaklikamandgatatiianud- 
hhiUavyaJUikamatilam avavydpdro- 
pdrU^hafp varttamdnaifi trayafn 
eaitadvastu jiidnaeya jneyam yadi 
caitai avardpato ndbnaviahyan- 
nedarfi nirviahayavp, jndnamuda- 
paiayata taamddaiitamandgatain 
avardpato'atitif 31 n. 

Bhdahya, 16, 17, 18, 19, 33, 61, 62, 
67, 71, 76, 78, 80, 91, 95, 99, 109, 
110,131 
bhavanft, 161 

Bhikshu, 6, 9, 12 n., 43 n., 46 n., 
46 n., 60, 65, 67, 85, 86, 88, 90, 
94, 109, no, 112, 126, 129, 145, 
153,168 

hhoga, 29,105, 106,115 
bhoga-^arlra, 106 
Bhoja, 126 
Bhojavptti, 95 
bhrama, 173 n. 
bhuta, 69, 166 
bhut&di, 54, 66, 58, 63, 64; accre¬ 
tion from^ 65, 66 
Biological, 2 
Birth, 133,161 
Body, sattvamaya, 160 
Bondage, 19 
Brahmacaryya, 141 
Brahman, 27, 28,139 
Breath, 146,147 
Breath regulation, 135,136 
buddheh pratiaanivedi puruaha^, 19 
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huddhi, 16, 18,21,27,28,40,61,62, 
61, 115, 116, 118, 162, 173 n. 
Buddhist, 33, 45 n. 

Buddhists, their theorv of aahopdla- 
nibhaniyama refuted, 33 


Oaitra, 173 
Garaka, 11 
Caste, 139 

Categories of existence, 41 
Category, 6,117 
Caturda^i, 139 
Causal aotivity, 4 
Causal operation, 4 
Causal transformation, 4 
Causality, 152 

Causation, 132,133; Saqikhya view 
of, 81 

Cause, 79, 81, 85, 133, 134; nine 
kinds of, 133 
Cessation, 19 

Change, 43,44; Buddhist and Yoga 
idea contrasted, 45 n.; units of, 
45, 46 

Changeful, 18 
Characterised, 37 
Characteristic, 37 
Ohdyd’Vydkhyd, 63, 93 
Chemical, 2 
Chowkhamba, 11 n. 

Circumstance, 139 
oit, 15, 162 

oitta, 36,81,92,93,94,96,101,114, 
115,116, 117, 119, 126, 132,147, 
164, 161, 176; different forms of, 
92, 93; different states of, 170; 
its nature, 94 

cUtarmyashdrUainaxkikalpain eannu 
dhirndtropakdri df^atvena avarjf^ 
bhavtUi puruLshaaya avdminab, 22 
ciUapraadda, 127 
Clairaudienoe, 144 
Class>oharaoteristic8,4 n. 
Cleanliness, 136, 143, 144 
Coco-nut, 77 
Co-existence, 34 
Cognitive states, 48 
Coherent, 7, 37 
Collocation, 37 
Commentary, 4 


Compassion, 137 
Complacency, 137 
Compounds, 3,166 
Conceived, 3 
Conceiver, 3 

Concentration, 17, 94, 96, 96, 123, 
126, 128, 136, 136, 147, 148, 160, 
162, 163, 165, 163, 170 
Concept, 160,162, 173 
Conceptual, 23, 26 
Concomitant causes, 85 
Condensation, 10 
Conscious-like, 19 

Consciousness, 17,18,20, 21,26, 45, 
92, 93, 122, 149, 161, 164, 173 
Consciousness contentless, 50 
Conscious states, 17 
Conservation, 132,133 
Contact, 27, 29 n. 

Contemplation, 97 
Contentment, 136, 139, 144 
Continence, 136, 139, 141, 144 
Contrary, 141 
Co-operation, 6 
Cosmic evolution, 47 
Cosmic matter, 74 
Country, 139 

Creation, 114, 116,160,161 
Critique of Judgmenty 14 
Critique of Practical Reaaony 14 
Critique of Pure Reaaon, 14 

Davies, 25 
Decision, 53 

Demerit, 86, 87, 88, 93, 102, 103 

Denotation, 7 n. 

de^a, 86, 170 

Descartes, 13 

Desire, 141 

Determinate, 7 

Determined, 3, 37 

Determiner, 3 

Devotion, 139,142,146,161 
dh&rapa, 101, 128, 130, 136, 136, 
137,138,146,147,148, 176 
dharma, 42, 71, 82, 86, 86, 87, 88, 
101, 103, 106,162 
dharmamegha'8am4dhi, 117 
dharmaparitdma, 69, 71, 74, 80, 
81,156,165 
dharmin, 71, 73, 74, 76 
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dhdrmisvar^pamdtro hi dharmah, 
dharmiviMyd eva eshA dharma- 
dvdrd proparlcyate, 37, 71 
dharm!, 42 
dhdtu, 11 
dhrtilcdravxiy 135 

dhyana, 117,130,135,136,138,139, 
145, 147, 148 
Difference, 33 
Differentiated, 7, 37, 62 
Differentiation, 63, 66, 101 
dik, 170 

Disorimination, 8,116,120,164 
Distractions, 126,148 
Doubt, 172 

drashfd drHifidirah Suddho*pi pratya- 
ydnupa6yah, 16 
dravya, 4 n., 29 n., 168 
Drona, 140 n. 

dfgdar^anaiaktyorehdlmaieva aamitd^ 
16, 61 
drk, 17 
dfkiaktit 20 

drshtajanma karma^Saya, 105 
drskfajanmavedaniya, 105,110,112 
duiuikha, 175 
dyesha, 104. 

Barth, 167 

Effect, 81, 82,85,132 
Efficient cause, 82 
Ego, 3, 4, 27, 28, 38, 42, 61, 62, 63, 
60, 61, 99, 162, 163, He,-' a 
modification of buddhi, 63; evo¬ 
lution in three lines from, 64; 
three kinds of, 65 
Egohood, 60,124 
Ego-universal, 50 
ekabhavika, 106,110, 111, 112 
ekabhavikatva, 109 
ek&gra, 96, 96,123,126 
ek&tmata, 17 
ekdtmikd aaipvidamitd, 51 
ekendriya, 128 
Elements, 3,166 
Emancipation, 164 
Energy, 3,5, 8,132 
Enjopnent, 28, 29 
Equiubrium, 6, 7, 8, 9, 42, 43, 
87 

Error, 173 n. 


Eternal, 8, 91 

Eternity, two kinds of, 118 
Ethics, 92 
European, 10 
E volutes, 11 

Evolution, 7, 39, 40, 41, 43, 45, 46, 
47, 62. 66, 69, 72, 76, 81. 84, 87, 
89, 114; as change, 43; as 
change of qualities and as deriva¬ 
tion of categories, 69; definite 
law of, 82; its limitations by 
time and space, 79; measured by 
units of spatial motion, 44; of 
manas, 66; of the senses, 54; 
of categories, difference between 
Saipkhya and Yoga view, 68-62; 
of similars, 10 

Evolutionary process, 77, 86, 91 
Exhalation, 146 

Existence as capacity of effecting, 8 
Expiratory, 136 
Extension, 34 
Externality, 34 

External reality, 34; Buddhist ob- 
. jeotion to, 32; has more than a 
momentary existence, 36; its 
ground, 36; not due to imagina¬ 
tion, 36; not identical with our 
ideas, 35 

External world, 31; refutation of 
Buddhist objections, 33 

Faith, 102 
Fichte, 50 
Fisherman, 139 
Force, 82 

Freedom, 123,125,127; of wiU, 177 
Friendliness, 137 
Future, 31, 32, 46, 72 


Ga9(}a, 16 

gandha, 38,152,167 
gandha-tanmatra, 58, 64 
Gaudap&da, 24 
Generalisation, 154 
Generic, 168 

ghafdvacchinna dkd4a, 14 
Oitd, 12 

OUdbhdahyay 4 n. 

Goal, 115,121,124,127,129 
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God. 2, 85, 87. 88. 90. 91, 115.136. 
139, 142. 143. 145. 148. 149. 161. 
163. 164, 172, 178, 187 
Gold. 134 

grah&^ft, 101.153.175 

bhiniveSi buddhau varttamanA pur- 
ushe (ndky&ropUusadbh&vAbt 53 
grahitr, 153 


gr&hya. 54.153 
Gross elements. 


elements, derivation of, 65 et 


heiumadanityamavy&pi aakriyaman- ^ 
ekairitaip liHgafp e&vayavampara- 
tarUrafp vyaJ^ni viparitamavyah- 
ta^, 42 

Hibiscus. 15 n. 
hiips&. 140.141 

History of Hindu Chemistry, 7 n., 
63 n.. 170 n. 

Horn of a hare. 8 
Hume. 37 


seq. 

Grossness, 34 

guioA tva prakrtUahdavaoyA na tu 
tadcdirikta prakftirasti, 10 

gumAndm hi dmirUpyam vyavasay- 
Atmkatvam vyavaseyAtmaJ^tvofqica, 

53 

gwuAnAm paramarp rUparp na dfshfi- 
pathamfcchati, yattu drshfi^ham 
prAptam tanmAyeva sutticchakam$ 
12. 37 

gunas, 3. 4 n.. 5, 6. 7. 8. 10. 11. 24. 
26. 37. 38. 39. 42. 53, 76, 78. 81, 
82, 98, 101, 118, 120, 121, 131, 
155, 167, 170 

gu^as, three olasses, 5; as causal 
effect, 6; evolution of the cog¬ 
nitive and eonative senses and 
tanm&tras. 38; identity of quali¬ 
ties and substances, 5; relative 
preponderance of. 7; special 
affinity of each class. 6; special 
behaviour of each class of. 6; 
their atomic qualities consistent 
with their all-pervasiveness. 43 n.; 
their common purpose. 7 ; their 
co-operation. 38; their mode of 
combination. 6; their mode of 
mutual operation. 5; their mode 
of evolution. 7; their nature as 
feelings. 68; their twofold nature, 
53; their threef(4d course of de¬ 
velopment. 38; their want of 
purpose in the state of equi- 
ubnum, 7; two classes of their 
evolution, aviiesha and viSesha, 
40 

Harihar&ra^ya, 96 

Heaven, 86 n« 


Idealistic Buddhists, 31 
Ignorance. 141, 145 
Illumination. 5 

Illusion, 173 n.; of Yoga and Saxp- 
khya, 164 
Illusive. 28 
Imagination, 34 
Immanent purpose, 90 
Independence. 95.128,134 
Indeterminate. 8 
India. 14 
Indra. 86 n. 

Inertia. 3. 6. 8, 37. 167 
Inference, 1,2.81,96,154,166,162, 
163, 170, 171 

Infra-atomio, 3 « 

Infra-atoms, 4 
Inhalation, 146 
Injury, 139 
Inorganic. 74 
Inspiratory, 136 
Intellection. 6 
Intelligence. 2. 48 
Intelligence-stuff, 3, 8, 49 
Iron. 6 

ttvara, 14, 79. 87, 88, 90, 103, 126, 
144, 145, 159, 160, 161, 162, 164, 
_ 172; removal of barriers. 87 
I4yarakrshpa. 7 n. 
Ifvaraprapidhftna. 142, 145, 161 
livarasyapi dharnUidhisthAnartham 
pratibandhApanaya eva vyApAro, 
87 

janmamaraxMJcarat^AnAtp pratiniya- 
mAdayugapai pravrUeica purusm- 
bahutvam siddharp traiguv^yavi- 
paryyoyAMa, 26 
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jap&aphafilMyoriva nopar&gai hint- 
vdbhim&nah>, 15 
jOti, 105, 106, 115 
Jealousy, 143 
jiva, 14 

jivanmukta, 117 
jivanmukti, 120 
jilana, 150 

juanayoga,130,142,143,159 
Judgmental, 23 

kaivalya, 22, 23, 27, 31, 95, 96,116, 
118, 121, 122, 139, 140, 142, 143, 
177 

kalpa, 160 
Kant, 14, 37 
Kapila, 25 

karma, 86, 98, 117, 159, 160, 177; 
its classification and divergence 
of views, 109-113 
karma-sannyasin, 103 
karma4aya, 103, 104, 105, 107, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 116, 160 
karmayoga, 159 
karuijLa, 137, 138, 139 
Kaumudi, 64 
kala, 85 
k&ma," 104 
kara];La, 168 
kara^acitta, 93 

kdrika, 7 n., 11, 24, 26, 42, 64, 165 

K&rya, 168 

kftrya vimukti, 120 

kaf3rya oitta, 92 

k&ryyakari 4akti, 84 

K&smira, 79 

kevalapuruehdicdra saijivit, 163 
kevaU, 117, 118 
kir&t&, 101 

kle4a, 99,100,104,114 
klishta, 128 
klishtavrtti, 100 
Knowable, 5, 27, 32, 38 
Knower, 27, 60 

Knowledge, different kinds of, differ¬ 
entiated, 163 
Known, 27 
hriy&, 37, 175 

kriySyoga, 129,130,142, 143,161 
krodha, 104 
Iqrsh^a, i02,103, 111 
O 


krshi^a karma, 103, 111 
hft&rtharp prati nashtamapyanash^ 
farp tadanyasadharapatvat, 26 
kshav^, 43, 44, 45, 46 n., 146, 170 
kah^TIlLahhakguram, 12 n. 
kahaidbtipracay&irayat 46 n. 
kahapapratiyogi, 46 n. 
kahav^tatkramayorn&ati vaatuaamd^ 
h&raht, iti hudahiaamahdrah rnuhUr* 
tt&horairatrddayal}>. aa tvayarp 
kalah vaatuhunyo^pi buddhinir^ 
mdxbaht 44 
kahipta, 95, 122 
kshiti, 74, 76, 166 
kshiti atom, 66 
kuntl, 14, 15 n. 
ku4ala, 121 
ku4ali, 121 
kutastha nitya, 118 

lakshana, 76, 82 

laksha^a-paripama, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
156, 166 

Latent, 46, 73, 81, 96, 108 
kmkikamdyeva, 12 n. 
liberation, 7, 26, 167, 176, 177 
Light, 167 

Limitation theory, 14, 15 
lihga, 7, 41, 42, 51, 62, 118 
lingamatram mdhattatvarp aattdmSbtre 
mahati &tmani, 50 
lobha, 104 
Locke, 37 

Lokaofiryya, 11, 55, 58 
Lotus, 9 

madhumatt, 125 
madJvu/prcU^ka, 125 
Magnet, 6, 89,171 
mahat, 9, 11, 40, 41, 42, 51, 56, 68, 
59, 61, 82 ; its potential existence 
in prakrti, 9 

Mahdhh&ratat 15 n., 80,140 
mahapralaya, 118 
mahavrata, 139 
maitri, 137, 138, 139 
manas, 40, 51, 55, 60, 81, 100, 118, 
133, 175, 176 
Manifested, 72 
mantra, 161 
Many, 27, 28 
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Matiiprabhdf 05 
marut, 75,160 
Mass, 3 

Material cause, 01, 81 
Matter, 2, 3, 160 
manasa karma, 102 
matr&, 146 

maya, 2, 11, 12, 14, 27, 28 
m&ydrp, tu prdkrtivp vidycU mayinarp 
tu tnaheivararp, 11 
mdyevat 12 n. 

Mechanical, 2 

Meditation, 102,135, 136, 146,148, 
149,161, 176 
Memory, 63, 98 
Mental, 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 37, 48 
Mental states, analysis of, 48 
Merit, 86, 86, 87, 88, 98, 103 
Metaphysics, 30 

Method of agreement, 33, 36; of 
difference, 33 

Mind, 2, 3, 18, 19, 81; its seven 
qualities, 166 

Mind-modifioatlonL, 20, 22; -trans¬ 
formations, 18 
moha, 104, 176 
Mokahadharmddhydyaf 140 
Moment, 44, 45 
Momentary, 12, 35 
Moral, 2 
Moral ideal, 26 
Movement, 48 
mudit&, 137,139 
mUdha, 95, 122 

Nahusha, 86 
Naiyayika, 68 

Name, 150, 173; and thing, 173 
Nandi, 85 

na iu kshaniUirikiah kshat^ikah pad- 
drthah kaScidishycUe taistu kehava- 
mdtrasthdyyeva paddrthah ishyate, 
46 n. 

Naturalism and agnosticism^ 2 n. 
Natural selection, 76 
NageAa, 61, 63, 66, 80, 87, 94, 107, 
109,117,168 
Narayapa Tirtha, 90,126 
ndsad&At na saddsit taddnim, 12 
ndstyasatah sarpbhavaik na cdsti sato I 
vinaidht 31 j 


I Nectar, 85 

I Nescience, 14, 15, 97, 99; its dif¬ 
ferent forms, 172 n. 
nidra, 101 
Nihilists, 2 

nihsa’hge'pi upardgo vivekdt, 16 
nihsattdsattam nii^sodasat nirasat 
avyaktam alifigam pradhdnam, 8 
nihsattasattaqi, 12 
nirasmita, 153 
nirmapa citta, 160, 161 
nirananda, 163 

nirodha, 19, 96, 118, 149, 165, 166, 
170 

nirodhaja saifiskdra, 97 
nirodha samadhi, 139 
niruddha, 95, 123 
nirvicara, 149, 163, 164 
nirvija, 122, 126 
nirvija sam&dhi, 154 
nirvitarka, 150, 151,163,164 
nii^caya, 60 

niyama, 136,139,142,143, 148 
niyata vip&ka, 112 
niy atavipakadrshtaj anmavedaniy a, 
113 

Nilaka^^tba, 80, 88, 89 
Non-being, 2 

Non-covetousness, 139,144 
Non-discrimination, 15 
Non-distinction, 173 n. 
Non-existence, 8,12 
Non-injury, 139, 140, 144; its 
classification, 141 
Non-stealing, 139 
Noumenon, 8,14 


Observance, 135,136 
oipkfixa, 161 
Omniscience, 95 
oshadhi, 161 


Pain, 98,121, 122,126, 137,142 
Palm, 77 
Pantheism, 13 
PaficaSikha, 17, 62,103 n. 
parama mahat, 68 
paramanu in SSipkhya and Yoga, 
43n., 66, 67,165, 167 
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para vairagya, 120, 127, 128 
parikarma, 129, 130, 135, 137 
pari^ama, 98 
pariv>dinadui>khatd, 98 
parii^aTnakramaniyamat 62, 82 
pariiS^ami, 19 
pari^aminityata, 119 
Past, 31, 32, 40, 72 
Patanjali, 1, 2, 5n., 16, 26, 30, 35, 
51, 119 
Patent, 81 
pada, 54 
Pancala, 79 
pa^i, 54 

papa karma, 100 
papakarma^aya, 105 
Patafijala, 1, 12, 90,115 
payu, 54, 58 
Perceived, 3 
Perceiver, 3 
Percept, 19 

Perception, 3, 53, 96, 154, 162, 170, 
171, 175 
Permanent, 21 

Phenomena, 2, 3, 5, 8, 10, 14, 17, 
18, 19, 95 

Phenomenal, 29, 84,125,155 
Philosopher, 2 
Philosophical, 2 
Physical, 2, 3, 4, 5, 37, 166 
Phystealy Chemical and Mechanical 
Theories of the Ancient Hindus, 
63 n. 

Plant: its possession of life and 
senses, 80 
Plato, 13 
Pleasure, 98 
Plurality, 26-29, 30 
Poison, 85 

Posture, 135,136,145 
Potency, 19, 82, 96, 98, 101, 106, 
116, 124, 125, 164, 165; destroy¬ 
ing other potencies, 117 
Potential, 9, 32, 73, 77, 83, 84, 85 
Potentiality, 5, 83, 84 
Potentials, 3 
Power, 82 
pradh&na, 118 

prajfift, 102,116,117,120,122,125, 
126, 128, 136, 151,154,170, 171; 
its seven stages, 119-1^ 


prajnasaipskara, 101 
prajhaloka, 149 
praka^a, 37,175 

prakrti, 1, 3,6, 7, 8, 9,11,13,16,17, 
22, 26, 27, 28, 29, 40, 41, 42, 54, 
69, 62, 77, 82, 84, 86, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 91, 93, 94, 96, 114, 116, 117, 
118, 120, 122, 126, 143, 162, 160, 
161, 162, 164, 166, 170, 173 n., 
176,177,178; as undifferentiated 
cosmic matter, 12; as equilibrium 
of dharma and dharmi, 42; avidya 
and vasana lie merged in it, 114; 
different views of, 10,11; different 
from avidya, 12; evolution of 
the second category of asmita, 
51; its difference from may&, 
12; its difference from purusha, 
20; its first evolutionary product, 
mahat, 50, 51; its goal, 116; its 
identity with guna reals, 9; its 
relation with guijas, 6; its simi¬ 
larity with purusha, 20 ; Loka- 
efi-ryya’s view of, 11; nature in the 
state of equilibrium, 8 ; refilling 
from, 86; roused by God, 87; 
Venkata’s view of, 10 
prakrtillna, 127 
prakrtivikrtit 7 n. 

prakftifityucyate vikdrotp&dakatvat 
avidya jhdnavirodhitvdt mdyd vi- 
citrasrshtikaratvdt, 11 
prakytyapura, 106 
pralaya, 114 
pramana, 101, 170, 176 
pra^ava, 161 

prai^ay&ma, 136, 137,145,146, 147, 
148, 175 
prasupta, 176 
pratipaksha hhdvand, 141 
pratiaamhandhl, 46 n. 
pratiyogi, 46 n. 

pratyahara, 136, 137, 147, 148 
pratyaksha, 171,175 
pratyaya, 119,134 
pratyayakdra^, 133 
pratyayarp hauddhamanupaSyati ta^ 
manupaSyannataddtmdpi taddtma^ 
ka iva pratihhdti, 17 
pratyaydnu^miya, 17,18 
Pravaoana-ohdshya, 64 
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prQ,md>v^yanUcaya, 134 n. 
Pre-established harmony, 2 
Present, 31, 32, 46, 72 
Presentative ideation, 101 
Presentative power, 33 
Pride, 143 
Primal, 3 
Primal cause, 3, 6 
prthivi, 67 
Psychological, 2 
Psychology, 81 
Psychosis, 3, 16 
pu^ya, 100 
pui;Lya karma, 88, 100 
pu^ya karm^aya, 105 
Pura^ia, 64 
Purification, 138 
Purificatory, 129, 130, 136 
Purity, 139 

purusha, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 16,17,19, 
23, 28, 29, 42, 48, 63, 61, 76, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 94, 96, 100, 104, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 121, 122, 126, 131, 
133, 143, 164, 169, 162, 164, 173, 
173 n., 176, 177, 178; arguments 
in favour of its separate exist¬ 
ence, 24; contrast with vedantic 
Brahman, 26; different from the 
mental states, 17; fulfilment of 
its objects, 7, 8; its connection 
with prakfti real, 28; its final 
separation from prakrti, 118; its 
ermanence, 21; its plurality, 
6-30; its reflection in the mind, 
18; its relation with concepts 
and ideas, 49; its similarity with 
sattva, 49; meaning determined 
from the sutras, 16, 17; nature 
of its reflection in buddhi, 21, 
22 

purushartha, 89 

purushajrthata, 120, 164; its rela¬ 
tion with avidya, 116 
purvadeSa, 43 n. 

rajas, 3,4,6,6,24,37,40,43,47,49, 
60, 61, 64, 66, 62, 96, 96,116,176 
Barefaotion, 10 
rasa, 38,162 
rasa-tanm&tra, 68, 64 
Ray, P. C., 7 n., 63 n., 170 n. 


Badha, 14,16 n. 
raga, 97, 99,104,172 
Rd,jamartai!kdaf 65 
rdjaputtravattattvopadMt, 15 
rajasa, 38 
Ramanuja, 64,162 
Realisation, 137 
Reality, 2, 4, 30,118,164 
Reals, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 28 
Reason, 60 
Reasoning, 53 
Rebirth, 93,107 
Reflection, 18, 28 
Reflection theory, 14, 16 
Release, 28, 29, 123, 128 
Religious, 2 
Reperception, 18 
Restraint, 136,136 
Retention, 101 
Right knowledge, 53 
rupa, 38, 65, 162, 167 
rupa-tanmatra, 67, 64 
Rgveda, 11 
rshi, 144 
rtambhara, 154 

8adriapariv>^maf 10 
sabakari, 55 
sahopalambhaniyama, 33 
sahopdlamhhaniyainai ca vedyatvanca 
hetu sandigdhavyatirekatay&naika- 
ntikau, 34 

mhopaZamhhaniyamdddbhedo mla* 
taddhiydhy 32 
Salvation, 146,169, 162 
samadhi, 81, 96, 102, 118, 122, 124, 
126, 128, 130, 136, 136, 137, 140, 
142, 143, 146, 147, 148, 149, 161, 
153, 165, 161, 162; classification 
of, 163, 164 
samadhiparipama, 155 
samana tantra, 67 
samprajfiata, 96,124,125,126,137, 
144,149,153,156,156 
samprajfiata samadhi, 138, 145, 
160,164 

aampratyaya, 134 n. 
sanighlUapararthatv&t trigutkddivi- 
paryyay&dcidhUhfh&n&t puruaho^ati 
hhoktfhhdvdt kaivalydrihafp pravft^ 
teica, 24 
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saiYisara, 115» 121 

eaijiskara, 19, 81, 96, 98, 101, 108, 
109, 125, 174,176, 177 
BarjisJcardLlj, vrUibhih kriyante eaifia- 
kdraiSca vrttayaj^ evarfi vrUiaarfi- 
akdtacakram anUarndvarttate, 97 
Bai][iskara4e8ha, 126 
aarjfiakdryyakdraisba, 136 
aarjfiarahtd vivicyanitt 62 
aarrivega, 129 
sai^iyama, 149, 167 
eantyoga, 27, 29 n. 
sannyajsa^ama, 103 
santosha, 143 
saiiketa, 187 

Sarasvat! Eamananda, 126 
aarvatfi aarvdimakant, 77 
satkara^av&da, 81 
satkaryyavada, 81 
sattva, 3, 4, 6, 6, 22, 24, 37, 38, 40, 
43, 47, 49, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 96, 116, 143, 144, 163, 160, 
161 

sattvapuruahayob, Hddhiadmye kai- 
vodyarp, 16, 22 

aattvapuruahayoratyantoLaafildnatayob 
pratyaydviSeaho bhogab pardrthat- 
vdt avdrthaaamyamdt puruahajnd, 
nam, 16 

savicara, 149, 160, 162, 163, 164; 
prajfia, 161 

savitarka, 149, 160, 162, 163, 164 
ad ca dtmand grahxtrd aaha buddhi- 
r^kdtmikd aarpvid, 61 
admdnya guxi^, 29 n. 

Saipkhya, 4, 7 n., 10,11,18, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 29 n., 30, 68, 62, 67, 89, 
90, 94, 140, 164, 165; ^aina in¬ 
fluence on, 94 n. 

Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 65, 66 n., 67 
S§.ijikhya-Patafijala, 24, 76, 77, 80, 
81, 82, 86 

SSipkhya philosophy, 4 n, 
Sdrpkhyapravacanabhdahya, 4 n. 
Sdrpkhya-aiUra, 11,16,169 
Sdrpkhya’ Yoga, 4, 26, 27, 60 n., 67 
S&ipkhyists, 12 
B&nanda, 163 
sftttvika, 38, 66 
s&ttvikaahaipk&ra, 63 
Science of Ethica, io 


, Dr. B. N., 7, 37, 63 n., 66- 
169 

Seeming reflection, 22, 23 
Seer, 17, 19, 23, 24, 28, 47, 61 
Self, 8, 18,21,26, 49, 61,64 
Self-consciousness, 62, 64 
Self-control, 24 
Self-intelligent, 3 
Self-subsistent, 36 
Sensation, 166 
Sense, 141 
Sense faculties, 66 
Sense organs, 66 

Senses, 3, 40, 41, 47, 64, 60, 86, 87, 
100, 102, 136, 147, 167, 171; 
divergent views about their evolu¬ 
tion, 67 

Separation, 29 n. 

Sex restraint, 144 
ShaakfitantraSdatra, 10,12 
siddha, 144 

Siddhdnta-candrikd, 66, 95 
Siddhdntale^a, 14 
Sign, 7, 41 

Simultaneous revelation, 33 
Sins, 103 
Sleep, 174 

smrti, 19, 64, 101, 102, 108, 126, 
128,136 
Social, 2 

Soul, 13, 14, 24, 26 
Sound, 169 

Space, 79, 146, 162; as relative 
position, 169 
Space order, 170 
spar da, 38, 66 
spardatanmatra, 67, 64 
Specialised, 7, 8 
Specific, 168 

Bphotavada, 178-187; KumdriVa 
vieWf 181; Mahabhaehya and 
Kaiyata, 182 ; Prabhakara, 182; 
Sahara’s view, 182 ; Vaihahika 
vieWy 180 ; Vakya-sphota, 186 ; 
Yoga vieWy 184 
Spinoza, 13 
Spirits, 7,13 

Spiritual principle, 24, 28 
aihitiy 37, 176 
athitikdranay 133 
sthula, 166 
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sthulavishayaka, 164 
Strength, 102 
Studies, 136, 139 
Subconscious, 81 
Sub-latent, 46, 73 
Substance, 4n., 29 n., 40, 47, 73, 
74, 76, 81, 168; its nature, 37 
Substantive entities, 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, 
82, 84 

Substratum, 36, 37, 49 
Succession, 44, 45 
aummum bonum, 121 
Sushe^a, 135 
autucchakat 12 
ankahma, 61, 67, 166, 167 
Bukshmavishayaka, 164 
aUkahmavrUimantab^, 6 
Sutra, 16, 17, 22,26,31, 62, 64,108, 
137, 147 

SiUr&TiJiabodhim, 66, 90 
svarupa, 166, 167, 176 
svadhyaya, 136, 142, 161 
Svtiakvataray 11 
Sympathy, 137, 138 
dabda, 38, 66, 160 

kabda^ff^nanu'phtl vaatuHnyo vihcd* 
pabt 174 

(Sabda-tanmatra, 67, 64 
SabdadinUm murUiaamdnajdttyan^m, 
66 n. 

6akti, 17, 82, 83 
6aktiman, 82, 83 
Sahkara, 4 n., 135, 162 
i^anta, 73 

iSdrUi’parva, 80, 88, 89 
(^&stra, 172 
dauca, 143,144 
iSlla, 6 

6raddha, 102, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 135, 138,158 
Iruti, 67 

4ukla, 102, 111, 140, 176 
4ukla karma, 103, 140 
4ukla karma4aya. 111 
duklakrsh^a, 102, 111 
Sunyavadi Buddhists, 2 
avalpaaahkarab aaparih&rah aapraty^ 
avama/rahdbt 103 n. 
avaavdmiSakty(^ avarUpopaldbdhi* 
hetub aaipyogab, 16 


tadartha eva drkyaayu dtmd^ 16 
tadabhdvdt aarjiyogdbhdvo hdnarfk t€td» 
drhb kaivalyaift, 16 
taijasa, 66 

tamas, 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 39, 40, 43, 47, 
60, 61, 62, 64, 66, 66, 94, 96, 117, 
169, 176 

tanmatra, 38, 40, 42, 64, 69, 61, 
66, 66, 67, 70, 82, 83, 124, 161, 
167 

tanmatras, evolution of grosser ele¬ 
ments from, 66 ; their difference 
from paramanus, 68 ; their evolu¬ 
tion, et aeq, 64 ; their relation to 
ahaipkara, 40, 41 
tanmatravayava, 66 
tanmdtrdrMmapi paraaparavydrvftta- 
avabhdvatvamaatyeva tacca yogimd* 
tragamyam, 68 
tanu,176 
tapabt 136 
tapas, 161 

taamdt avatantro'rthah sarvapuruaha^ 
addhdraxMh avatantrdtjti ca cittdni 
pratipuruahaipf pramrttantet 36 
Taste, 167 

tatradrahfajanmavedamyaaya niyata- 
vipdkaaya, 109 
tattva, 40, 94 
tattvajnana, 101,176 
Tattva-kaumudi, 26, 66 n., 103 n. 
Tattva-nirapax^, 66 
TaUvatraya, 11 n., 65, 58, 64, 66 
TattvavaiSdradi, 3n., 5n., 9n., 

33 n., 46, 63, 66 n., 64, 76, 78, 79, 
93, 135, 164 
tattvantara, 68 

tattvdntara-parixtdma, 40, 41, 69 
t&masa, 38, 66 
tamasa ahaipkara, 60, 62 
te vyaktaaukahmA guvMmdnah . • • 
aarvamidarp gui^ndm Sannivei- 
aviieahamdtramtti paramdfthato 
guvutmdnab, 38 
tejas, 65, 75, 166, 167 
tejaa atom, 66 
Teleological, 86,121 
Teleology, 24, 76, 77, 89 
Temptation, 141 
Theft, 136, 141 
Theiste, 90 
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Theories) 2 
Thing) 150 
Thing-in-itself) 2, 37 
Thought) 2 

Time) 79) 139,152,169; as discrete 
moments, 44; as unit of change, 
43 ; element of imagination in, 
44) unit of) 46; order, 170 
Tinduka, 77 

Trance, 135, 136,143; Trance-cog¬ 
nition, 95 
Transcendent, 18 
Transformations, 20, 24 
trasare^u, 66 

triguif^amaviveki vishayai^ s&manya- 
macetanaifi prasavadharmi vyak- 
tarth tath& pradh&narp tadvipari- 
tastathd. pum&rif 42 
Truth, 141 

Truthfulness, 139, 140, 144 
TidyajdUiydtulyajatiyaMtibheddnu - 
pdtinaht 6 


udara, 176 
udbodhaka, 174 
udghata, 146,147 
udita, 73 
Ultimate state, 7 
Unafflioted, 176 
Understanding, 19 
Undetermined, 8 
Undifferentiated, 12,162 
Unindividuated, 12 
Universe, 1,13; a product of gupa 
combinations, 37 
Unknowable, 2^ 37 
Unmanifested, 4, 8, 72 
Unmediated, 8 
Unpredicable, 73 
Unreal, 28 
Unsi^cialised, 7 
Unwisdom, 142 
Upanishads, 11 
upastha, 64, 58 
up&d5na, 61 

upadina karapa, 61,133 
upeksha, 137,139 
utpddyakdraxM, 136 
uttaradei^, 43 n. 

Oha, 101,176 


vaik&rika, 56 

vairagya, 100, 101, 127, 129, 130, 
136, 136, 143, 149, 162, 177 
Vai^eshika, 43 n., 71, 168 
Vai^eshika atoms, 70 
vaishnava, 10 
Vanity, 143 
va^ikara, 128 
vastupatitdby 44 

vastusdmye cittdbhed&t tayor vibhak* 
talk panthaJkt 35 n. 

Vacaspati, 3, 5 n., 8, 12, 32, 33, 35, 
44, 46 n., 61, 65, 62, 66, 66, 67, 
75, 78, 87, 89, 93, 109, 110, 112, 
118, 126, 129, 144, 153, 154 
vak, 54 

Vakyapadiya^ 183 

vasana, 99, 106, 108, 114, 116, 
177; contrasted with karma4aya, 
107 

Vayu, 167 
Vayu atom, 65 
Vedas, 164,160,162,170,177 
Vedanta, 11, 14, 24, 27, 28, 29, 
162 

Vedantism, 14 
Ved&ntists, 12, 26, 66, 81 
Vedio, 103 

Vehicles of actions, 103 
Venkata, 10 
Veracity, 136,140 
Verbal cognition, cause of, 186 
view of Nyaya, 187 
vibhu, 43 n. 
vibhu parimdiya^ 29 n. 
vibhuti, 168 
Vibhfitipfida, 22 
vic4ra, 153 

vicaranugata, 125,153 
vioohinna, 176 
Vice, 86, 87 
videha^ 127 
vidyft, 177 

vidydvipantam judnantarafp avidyd, 
11, 97 

VijfUm&mria-hh^hya, 88, 90 
Vijfi&na Bhikshu, 4, 15 
vikalpa, 101, 150, 173, 174 
vik&rak&raxM, 133 
vik&ryyakdraTkci, 135 
vikrti, 7 n., 165 
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vikahipta^ 95 ,123 
vikshiptaoitta, 96,130 
vipaka, 106, 107 
viparyyaya, 101, 172, 173, 176 
viprayoga, 7 
Virtue, 86 
Vishnu Purano; 66 
vi^esha, 7, 7n., 40, 59, 81, 84, 166, 
171 

vUeshaparindma, 60 
viSesh&viSeshalihgamdtrdlihgdniguna- 
parvdni, 59 
viAoka, 126 
vitarka, 163 
vitarkanugata, 126, 164 
viyoga, 29 n. 
viyogakarana, 134, 135 
viryya, 102,126,128,135, 136 
Vomit, 141 

Vrtti, 66, 92, 96, 97, 101, 102, 122, 
171 

vyapgya, 67 
vyaAjaka, 67 
vyatireka, 128 
vyavasdydtmakatva, 3 
vyavcLseyaAmakatva, 3 
Vyaaa, 5, 7, 8, 8 n., 22, 63,121,133, 
136 

Vydsa-hhdahya, 3n., 5n., 7 n., 10, 
11,12,16,17,18,33, 36, 37,43 n., 
60, 56, 68, 69, 60, 66 n., 68 n,, 70, 
71 n., 79, 84, 86, 94, 99, 101, 117, 
119,121, 133, 171 
vyoman, 75 

vyatth&na, 156,166,170 
vyuUhidna citta, 95 

Ward, 2 n. 

Wicked, 102 
World-phenomena, 16 
World process, 91 


yadyalihg&voHhd iahd&dyupahhogant 
vd aattmpuruahdnyaULkhyatim vd 
purnahdrtham nirvarttayet tannr- 
varttane hi na admydvaathd aydt, 8 
Yama, 136, 138, 139, 142, 143, 148 
Yatamana, 127 
yathd rathddi yantradibhih, 25 
ycUhayaakdntamanih avaaminneva 
ayahaannidMkaratLam&trdt Salya’ 
niahkarshan&khyam upak&ram 
kurvat puruahaaya avdminah avam 
bhavati bkogaaddhanatvdt, 22 
ye cdsydnupaathitd bhdgaate cdaya na 
ayurevarp n&ati prahfhamiti udara- 
mapi na grhyeta, 36 
Yoga, 14, 29,48. 62, 89, 96,122,123, 
124, 129, 130, 131, 140, 144, 147, 
166,162,177 ; its points of difier- 
ence with Samkhya, 163-165 
Yoga metaphysics, 1 
Yoga philosophy in relation to other 
Indian ayatema of thought, 166 
Yoga system, 2 
Yoga theory, 5 

yogahga, 122, 130, 131, 132, 136, 
136, 144, 145, 149 
Yoga-aiUra, 6 n.,41» 17, 36 n., 43 n., 
46, 47, 108, 117,442, 163 
Yoga'Vdfttika, 4ii., 6 n., 9, 10, 
12 n., 22, 29 n., 43 n., 45n., 60, 
61, 65, 66, 67, 87, 110, 126, 127, 
129,134 n., 143, 164,176 
Yogins, 79, 87, 96, 97, 98. 121, 126, 
127, 128, 129,136, 139, 143, 147, 
153, 156, 166, 158, 160; nine 
kinds of; 129 

yogyaldmechia^ dkttrininai iakti’^ 
reva dharma%, 82 
Yudhishthira, 140 
yutoaiddhdvayaha, 168 
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